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METHODISM FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 


In this discussion I will not attempt to’ review world-wide 
Methodism, but will confine myself to the changes that have 
occurred in the Methodist Episcopal Church east of the Alle 
ghenies. In doing so, however, I am confident that I name the 
forces that are working in some measure in the universal church 
and that will ultimately determine its character and destiny. Nor 
will I attempt to contrast the material conditions of the church 
of to-day with those of fifty years ago. That would be both an 
easy and a pleasant task: easy because it would be chiefly statis- 
tical, and the figures are already compiled for my use; and pleas- 
ant because we have had an enormous growth. “The little one 
hath become a thousand and the small one a great nation.” But 
statistical tables are not a true measurement of spiritual values. 
“The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observation: neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” My purpose is to name the most marked 
changes that have occurred in the inner life of the church during 
the half century, and inquire whether they are the normal unfold- 
ing of that life or are a departure from the original inspiration 
of our fathers. I know no better way to picture the Methodism 
of fifty years ago than to summon before our memory some of 
the commanding personalities of that time; the men and women 
who embodied its life, breathed its thought, and by the might 
which stronger minds exert over those of weaker mold gave charac- 
ter to the mass of people who came within the circle of their influ- 
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ence. It is in them rather than in their book of Discipline that 
we know the inner life of the church at any given period. The 
people make the times. It is their thought and life that give 
character to their age, differentiating it from the past out of which 
they came and from the future of which they are the heralds. 
Bishop Hedding and Dr. Stephen Olin, though sleeping in 
their graves more than a decade, were fifty years ago the pre- 
dominant forces of the church, the ideal of nearly all our preach- 
ers; revered, imitated, and almost worshiped. Among the living 
bishops who most effectively infused the spirit of their personality 
in the church were Bishop Janes, with Attic grace of speech and 
singular clarity of judgment; Bishop Simpson, who combined with 
a rare gift of statesmanship an inspirational eloquence which per- 
haps has never been equaled in the history ef our church, and 
Bishop Ames, who declined a chair in the United States Senate 
for the office of a bishop. Dr. D. D. Whedon, the acute meta- 
physician and commentator, was editor of The Quarterly Review. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, whose creative genius marked an epoch in the 
educational movements of the church, was secretary of the Sun- 
day School Union. Dr. J. P. Durbin, though not in office, was 
still among us with the cloven tongue upon his brow. Nathan 
Bangs and Henry Boehm, associates of Bishop Asbury, perpetu- 
ated somewhat of the old-time fervor of the heroic days into our 
time. Dr. Daniel Curry, who swung an Ajax hammer, was editor 
of The Christian Advocate. Dr. Gilbert Haven, whose elegant 
rhetoric carried the force of judgment thunders, was editor of 
Zion’s Herald. Dr. Abel Stevens was finishing his History of 
Methodism. Wiley, Maclay, Butler, and Taylor are names im- 
mortal which represent the missionary passion of that time. Doc- 
tors McClintock, Strong, Cummings, Latimer, Merrick, Crook, 
Vail, Miley, Hurst are but a few of the many eminent educators. 
Sheldon, Bowne, Terry, Curtis, and Rice were already gathering 
the material for their subsequent theological, philosophical, or 
scientific works which have contributed so richly to the intellectual 
life of our age. Among the pastors were the brothers W. F. and 
H. W. Warren, C. D. Foss, E. G. Andrews, J. P. Newman, H. B. 
Ridgaway, Alfred Cookman, Anthony Atwood, C. H. Payne, 
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J. N. FitzGerald, R. L. Dashiell, J. M. Buckley, and H. A. Buttz. 
When I have written these names I have done more than designate 
a group of illustrious men. There issued from that godly company 
a spirit as indefinable, yet as real, as the fragrance that issues from 
the flowers, as vital as the oxygen that fills the atmosphere by 
which we live, as potent as the force by which the sun holds the 
planets. It was a creative spirit that pervaded the whole church, 
giving distinctive quality to its ministry, shaping the form of 
its thought, directing its energies, inspiring its songs, and deepen- 
ing its worship. It was this spirit, incarnated in such men, that 
gave character to the Age, aye, which was the Age I would com- 
pare with our own. I am unable to analyze that spirit as I am 
unable to analyze the principle of life. But I can suggest the 
difference between it and ours by depicting three of its most signifi- 
cant elements: Its thought-life, its ethical and spiritual life, and 
the ways in which that life is expressing itself. 

I. Its thought-life. 

It has often been said that Methodism is not a doctrine but a 
spirit. It arose with no purpose to declare a truth new to the 
world, but to bring the familiar truths of the gospel into the con- 
scious life of the people. It is evangelistic rather than educational, 
an experience rather than a dogma. Nevertheless all spiritual 
life has its root in truth, and the quality and form of that life 
are determined by the substance of the truth in which it grows. 
The mighty passion of our fathers could not have been sustained 
were it not fed by strong convictions, defined, weighed, warranted, 
and settled. The age that needs no monument because its work 
is monumental is always an age of monumental convictions. If 
the preachers of our day, most of whom have been educated in 
colleges and theological seminaries, think that they have a surer 
grasp of essential truth than their forebears, let them shake off 
that delusion. There is such a thing as book-learned ignorance. 
When our preachers had fewer books they pondered them well. 
They read less but thought more. They were constantly brought 
in the battle of debate with the prevailing Calvinism and the sacer- 
dotalism of the older churches of our country, and they were com- 
pelled to hold themselves ready to answer the challenge of the 
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many forms of infidelity which were rampant at the time. The 
controversy forced our men to accurate thinking and a stronger 
mentality than is possible in the easy study of the classroom. 
Many of the plain circuit riders who embodied the spirit of fifty 
years ago were, within the limits of evangelical doctrine, virile 
theologians whose argument had the sharpness of a rapier and 
the impact of a cannon ball. The published sermons, Review 
articles and the editorials of the past generation easily rank with 
the ablest of to-day. It is impossible for me to draw a straight 
line of division through the middle of the literary output of the 
half century I am considering. The living thought of the one 
pours in deep floods into the other. Whatever changes may have 
occurred, the old Wesleyan spirit pulses in the blood streams of 
all our thinking. The latest Methodism still boasts, “We have 
Wesley for our father.” But there are changes the character of 
which may be suggested by a review of the intellectual movements 
that occasioned them. I will name but three. 

(1) The Reaction from the severe Calvinism which one 
hundred years ago dominated religious thinking, especially in 
New England. Mighty men like Freeman, Channing, Ripley, 
and Parker combated it with theological battle axes. They won 
to a gentler thought a great number of creative geniuses, such as 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, who 
voiced the new spirit in essay, verse, and story. Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches multiplied, and were led by pastors of mental 
strength and deep spirituality. Many of the orthodox churches, 
while adhering to their credal forms, became saturated with the 
new spirit. The Methodist Church, while holding to its old forms 
of doctrine, could not wholly escape the influence of the free spirit 
from which the shackles of authoritative dogma had been shaken. 
Slowly but surely a more liberal spirit characterized its preach- 
ing. It became more and more impatient of metaphysical and 
controversial polemics and more tolerant of other forms of faith 
than its own. Even such an old-time Methodist as Father Taylor 
of Boston, who knew and loved Emerson, openly avowed that “The 
devil could find no place in hell for such a sweet spirit as his. He 
will not be damned, but he knew no more about New Testament 
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theology than Balaam’s ass knew about Hebrew grammar.” Meth- 
odists fifty years ago persistently preached the terrors of the Judg- 
ment and an eternal hell. Probably all our preachers still retain 
their belief in the dreadful consequences of unrepented sin con- 
tinuing beyond the grave. They would not expunge the doctrine 
from our standards of faith. But most of them have laid it away 
in the attic of their intellect, an antiquated memory of the olden 
times, to be brought out occasionally for exhibition. Very few 
of our pulpits are blackened with the smoke or scented with the 
brimstone of a fiery hell. 

(2) Another thing that is powerfully affecting the theological 
thinking of our time is the New Physical and Biological Science 
of the half century. The change is not complete but is in process, 
and already has differentiated our thought methods from those 
of our fathers. Many of the conservative school believe it to be 
a mark of decay, while others hail it as a renaissance, a new bloom 
that proves a deathless vitality presaging a glorious future. We 
are not compelled to await the final result in order to see which 
view is correct; for the change is already so far advanced as to 
indicate the character of the end. As a single illustration, notice 
the effect of the doctrine of evolution on our religious thought. I 
do not think that any of our representative theologians has com- 
mitted himself without qualification to any of the theories of evolu- 
tion, whether it be English, as represented by Darwin, or German, 
as represented by Weismann, or French, as represented by Berg- 
son. Some of them stoutly reject them all. At least one of our 
eminent teachers still teaches that the world was made in six literal 
days of twenty-four hours each and that Eve was actually made 
out of a rib taken from Adam’s side. But our younger generation 
looks upon such exploits as Quixotic, pathetic as they are ludi- 
crous. I am persuaded that all our thoughtful people hold in some 
form to the principle of evolution, and, whatever the form may be, 
the theory is forcing a restatement of our relation to the Creator- 
God and the world in which we live. While in the process there 
has been much foreboding, the result is altogether beneficial. The 
new science, which fifty years ago seemed to threaten the simple 
faith of the Methodist Church, is really enlarging and establishing 
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it. We are sharing in our measure the intuition of the latest 
science: that the material universe is not dead matter controlled 
by mechanical laws, but is ensouled by an infinite Life forever 
unfolding itself in freedom, and that the innermost in man con- 
sciously communes with that Life and calls it God. I do not 
mean to say that all our people have thought all this out in exact 
terms, but I am sure that the essential principles of it all have 
permeated their minds and have brought them in closer union 
with Him who fills all things. The new science is not pushing God 
back from us over trackless wons, but is bringing him closer to 
our hearts; close as great Nature herself. It emphasizes the 
cheering fact that God is not simply transcendent, but immanent. 
Thus the old-time dread of physical science as threatening the 
inner life is rapidly disappearing, and in its stead is a joyous wel- 
come of enlarged knowledge which deepens and strengthens faith. 

(3) Another thing affecting the thought-life of the Meth- 
odism of our time is the place which Higher Criticism is taking 
in our biblical studies. It is by no means a new thing in the 
church; for from the beginning our scholars have believed that 
higher criticism, which seeks the origin and literary forms of the 
sacred text, is as legitimate as exposition, which seeks its thought 
content. Indeed, true exposition demands the facts which higher 
criticism searches. But the enlargement of our knowledge in 
archeology, philology, and history has made constructive criticism 
practically a new branch of study. How far it has affected Meth- 
odist thinking is difficult to state. We are by no means willing 
to accept the conclusions of all the higher critics. To do so would 
be to tear our Bible into shreds; and confessedly their conclusions 
are chaotic. I think that practically all of us reject in toto the 
destructive principle of the Wellhausen and Kuenen school, which 
rejects without proof the supernatural and miraculous elements 
of the Word of God. Nevertheless the historico-critical method 
has been approved by our leading thinkers, as is seen in our Sun- 
day school literature, our books of exposition, and several stately 
volumes issued by our publishing house, and is openly taught in 
our theological seminaries. The most noticeable effect it has had 
on our ministry is that we have abandoned the method of our 
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fathers which to them seemed fundamental and vital; namely, the 
use of proof texts, taken almost at random from the Bible, in order 
to establish a given doctrine or a historic fact. The new Meth- 
odism can no longer base its faith on any such bald literalism in 
the treatment of the Scriptures. But our faith rests upon no such 
frail structures as the critics have erected. If higher criticism 
has knocked away some of the external props of our faith in the 
Bible it has in no measure weakened the certainty and authority 
of the ageless and changeless gospel which its pages unfold. The 
bridge which spans the gulf stands immovable when you have 
removed the wooden timbers on which its stones were laid. 

The three factors I have named as powerfully influencing 
the thought-life of our age have made practically no change at all 
in the doctrinal standards of the church. Yet if a Methodist of 
the generation past could return and visit our churches and the 
lecture rooms of our theological seminaries he would notice what 
to him would seem to be very positive changes. He would notice 
a change in the selection of doctrines on which emphasis is placed. 
A more humane spirit characterizes our theology. He would 
notice a larger liberality in our judgment of other doctrinal 
schools. Such questions as whether the will is forced by the 
strongest motive and is therefore not free, or whether the motives 
are so balanced as to leave the will to make its own choice, will 
never enlist soldiers to fight another thirty-years’ bloody war. We 
are not troubling ourselves about the metaphysical features of 
dogma. It has been said, with some measure of truth, that most 
Methodist preachers would have to search the dictionary to find 
out whether they were Arminian, New School Calvinist, or Semi- 
Pelagian. Another change he would notice is that the method 
of our theological thinking is scientific and practical rather than 
dogmatic and literally biblical. And another change which the 
visitor would notice would probably give him some serious con- 
cern, not because of what it has already accomplished, but because 
of its portent. While it does not appear in our Articles of Faith 


it is present in our disciplinary rules in relation to children and 
the scriptural version used in the ritual defining their relation to 
the Kingdom of God. Simple enough to all appearance, ultimately 
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we will be forced to a restatement of our doctrines of original sin, 
total depravity, and regeneration. 

II. A second thing to be considered is the difference, if there 
be any, in the moral and spiritual life of fifty years ago and now. 

We often hear it said that in this particular the past is vastly 
superior to the present, which is another way of saying that our 
Methodism is vitally decadent. I have no heart to dishonor our 
fathers. It would be a ghoulish task for me to search and expose 
the weaknesses of those heroic spirits whose shields and battle axes 
hang on the walls of our temple. But I do them no injustice when 
I say that those Elijahs were men of like passions with ourselves, 
and those Timothys, like our own, had their “often infirmities.” 
In personal character the fathers were very like their sons. Never- 
theless the sons are perceptibly diverging from the fathers both 
in their ethical code and their ideal of the spiritual life. The 
ethical code of our fathers was modeled after the Puritanic and 
pietistic standards. The ancient Methodism demanded a severely 
plain dress, forbidding all personal adornment. It frowned upon 
popular amusements and made the observance of the Lord’s Day 
as slavish as the Pharisaic Sabbath. It excluded music from our 
sanctuaries and fiction from our libraries, and grew a hedge about 
the law of God. There were many breaks in the hedge, for no 
code can cover the wide breadth of the law of life, and the saints, 
restrained elsewhere, rushed in troops through the broken places. 
The Methodism of fifty years ago was largely influenced by the 
ancient ideal. I can well remember how stoutly ‘our. brethren 
denounced as worldliness things which are now commonly prac- 
ticed without restraint. Our age is coming into a better ethical 
idea. It is coming to see that the true morality is not an artificial 
legalism, which is necessarily incomplete and must change with 
times and places, and is a constant restraint from without. The 
motive of the gospel morality is the inner life of the soul; and is 
no more to be identified with thoughts and codes than the blood 
is to be identified with the arteries and veins through which it 
flows. ‘Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the 
flesh.” As to the spiritual life, some of our older people speak 
with regret of two changes that have occurred. They miss the 
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overflowing gladness, the unquestioning assurance and exulting 
spirit which prevailed in the church when its chief business was 
evangelism and the revival was the normal thing. It was a 
peculiar joyfulness, best described perhaps as “the joy of salva- 
tion.” It was the joy of “captivity made captive.” “When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion we were like them that 
dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing.” It was the joy of the returned prodigal. “It was 
meet that we make merry”: a joy which God himself shared in 
the presence of his holy angels. We who remember the contagion 
of that mighty spirit in other days, and feel it now in occasional 
revivals which occur in our communities, have often wondered if 
our church has not made a needless sacrifice in dividing its 
strength to do other work for God than that which was the inspira- 
tion of its youth: the bearing the gospel of salvation to the godless 
masses. But how could we avoid it? Our very evangelism created 
a new order of recovered manhood and new conditions which 
demanded something more than the call to repentance. The con- 
science of our church forced us to a ministry larger than that of 
John the Baptist, and it naturally followed that as the one in- 
creased the other must decrease. I will speak of that more par- 
ticularly under our next division. The point we have under con- 
sideration just now is the bearing of this emotional change upon 
the character of our spiritual life. There are those who argue 
that it means deterioration. They say that the joyfulness was due 
mainly to the fact that conversion was a supernatural experience 
wrought by the Holy Spirit in the profoundest deeps of our being; 
renewing the heart and transforming the entire life. It came to 
men like the awakening and outbursting life of spring, glorious 
with color and music. They call it “the new birth,” and contrast 
it with the conversions of our day, which seem to them to be only 
an intellectual and moral change effected by culture and main- 
tained by artificial methods. We certainly would have reason to 
deplore the decline in any measure of the old time joyfulness if 
it meant a corresponding decline in our spiritual life, and espe- 
cially if it meant the substitution of religious culture for the 
recreating breath of the Holy Spirit. But does it? When the 
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blossoms of radiant spring fall away, and leave the small, green, 
hard, and unpalatable fruit, does that mean that the new life of 
the year has declined? On the contrary, it means a normal prog- 
ress. The culture of the life, digging about the roots, fertilizing, 
pruning, and spraying, is not apt to fill the mouth with laughter 
and the tongue with singing, but the sober thoughtful toil it 
demands is far more needful than the dance and song about the 
Maypole. For us to doubt the genuineness of our divine life 
because we can remember no merrymaking for us such as was 
granted our wicked but repentant brother is sure to raise questions 
unworthy and to blind us to a greater joy that is ours. The origin 
of life is too mysterious for us to decide its quality by the manner 
of its coming. The Saviour’s rule is infinitely better: “By their 
fruits shall ye know them.” Far better than a feast is “Son, thou 
art ever with me.” 

Another change is frequently mentioned and deplored: we 
do not hear so much of personal holiness now as we did fifty years 
ago. Mighty spirits of precious memory, such as Steele, Bangs, 
Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, Mrs. FitzGerald, Alfred Cookman, E. H. 
Stokes, Benjamin Adams, George Hughes, and many others, were 
proclaiming the gospel of entire sanctification, calling it “the 
higher life.” Our age takes no exception to the substance of that 
gospel. It is the blessed inheritance of the entire church, received 
from the Lord himself. The terms in which it was expressed and 
the forms in which it was manifested by the illustrious teachers 
I have named are very unlike those of our time, but in the passing 
of the school the essential thing survives. We are turning from 
its old-time over-introspection, its mysticism, its excessive emo- 
tionalism—much of it artificial; its exclusivism, and its habit of 
judging all other believers in a critical and seemingly uncharitable 
spirit. Above all, we refuse to allow the life of God in us, which 
breathes the spirit of the Infinite, to be reduced to a metaphysical 
dogma. Holiness is not a form of thought, nor a gush of pious 
feeling, but an inner Life; a principle of truth and duty reaching 
out in love and self-sacrifice to relieve the sorrow of this world 
and to sponge out its sin. It is not self-centered but Christ- 
centered, and can rest only when “He shall see the travail of his 
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soul and be satisfied.” He who thinks that this spirit is disappear- 
ing from the church must be losing his vision. The spirit of 
consecration and the experience of union with God are as common 
features of our day as of the days of our fathers. You who read 
the prayers, the devotional and fraternal addresses, and the de- 
bates of the Conference at Saratoga must have heard the sound 
from heaven as a rushing mighty wind that filled the house where 
our delegates were sitting. I am sure that if our fathers had been 
there they would have sung the old-time chorus, “It is the power, 
the power, the very same power that fell on Pentecost.” 

I had purposed to name some of the chief men of our 
church whose presence makes one think of God and aspire after 
holiness as did Olin, Bangs, and Cookman a generation ago, but 
after I had begun I found that I must name a great host. Our 
most conspicuous leaders are those whose high office does not over- 
shadow their spiritual power. It is a remarkable fact that nearly 
all the prominent churches from Portland, Maine, to Baltimore 
are manned by pastors who were chosen for their personal conse- 
cration and their evangelistic effectiveness. Truly the tabernacle 
of God is with us. 

III. This leads me to a consideration of what probably is the 
most conspicuous change in our Methodism during the half cen- 
tury; namely, the multiplied forms of its activity and the type of 
mind that fills them. 

The mechanism of Methodism fifty years ago was extremely 
simple as compared with the intricate complexity of that of our 
time. At that time our preachers had but little else to do than 
to shepherd their flocks. Their care was for individual souls 
rather than for communities. The world parish view of John 
Wesley had not captivated their minds, at least not in the sense 
in which it moves the men of our day. Their vision was micro- 
scopic rather than telescopic. The most vital organ was the weekly 
class meeting, where the sacred fires were kept alive in the hearts 
of believers. The one supreme passion of preachers and laity alike 
was to save souls. The revival was the commanding feature of 
each recurring year, and it was there that the church found its 
truest vocation and its noblest triumphs. Our people felt that to 
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keep alive its evangelistic enthusiasm they must live in close 
personal communion with God. Hence our churches were filled, 
our prayer meetings were alive, the testimonies of our class meet- 
ings had the clear ring of truth. The family altar and the closet 
were not the exceptional but the common thing in our homes. As 
I pause in my writing, memory brings the sweet spirit of the 
church of my youth sweeping through my toil-wearied heart like 
a breeze from the green hills. When I take up my pen again to 
picture the multiplied activities of the church of my riper years 
I feel as if 1 were passing from a watered garden, where the air 
is melodious with the song of birds, into a smoking factory noisy 
with rattling machinery. Does my feeling truthfully characterize 
the change? Were the former days really better than the present? 
Let us see. 

A hasty survey of our ecclesiastical activities suggests an 
over-organization, a bureaucracy officered by hired men who work 
for wages. It certainly is not an inspiring thing for the average 
Methodist to visit the rooms of one of our great societies and 
breathe the commercial atmosphere that pervades them; to find 
the ledger excluding the Bible, the oratory displaced by type 
writers, to hear the speech of money changers in the courts of the 
temple of our God. No one thinks of reading that little book 
which is the supreme authority of our vast organism to feed his 
hungry soul. The mechanism of our church is appallingly stu- 
pendous. Fifty years ago we had but one missionary society for 
the entire church, including home and foreign fields. That work 
is now divided into four general societies, and if we include the 
Freedmen’s Aid, five. Each of these is divided into several depart- 
ments, officered by specialists; wheels within wheels, on and on 
through Conference, district, and parish organizations. Not to 
speak of our other so-called benevolent societies, which are organic 
features of our church, there are many great causes which com- 
mand our attention and our gifts: Bible societies, Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Anti-Saloon League, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, Epworth 
League, King’s Daughters, Ladies’ Aid Societies, Deaconesses, 
educational institutions from the kindergarten and Sunday schools 
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up to universities, which during this half century have developed 
into vast proportions and have revolutionized not only our methods 
but also the ancient theory of education. In addition to all these 
we have hospitals, orphanages, old people’s homes, Boy Scout 
Leagues, men’s forward movements, Chautauqua assemblies, 
neighborhood settlements, local missions, and many other interests 
aside from the regular work of the church on ad infinitum. “O 
wheel.” Within very recent times a new science has been thrust 
upon our thought which has greatly stimulated this trend to a 
multiplication of organizations. Sociology is so closely akin to 
the implications of the gospel as to command a careful study of 
its theoretical tenets and its methods of activity. So far as it 
relates to Methodism, its avowed aim is to conserve the mighty 
fountains of spiritual energy which the evangelism of our fathers 
opened in the wilderness. The streams that flow from Hermon 
down over the plains beyond Damascus have produced a vast waste 
of swamp where the erection of dams, reservoirs, and canals would 
turn the entire land into beautiful and fruitful gardens. The new 
science has stimulated the church to dam-building and canal-dig- 
ging. Its work may lack the brilliant coloring of what we call 
the heroic age of the church ; but it demands just as genuine hero- 
ism and as thorough consecration and as unfaltering faith as that 
of the martyrs of the early church. Social service is of Christ. 
Methodists who have felt that their chief field was among the poor, 
and that their one work was to save men, have welcomed the advent 
of Christian sociology to help them solve the problems of evan- 
gelism which confront us under the new conditions in which we 
live. The new science has made it clear that we must consider 
men not simply as individuals but as communities; men in the 
mass; and that in dealing with such we must use methods other 
than those which were efficient in dealing with individuals. We 
can save drunkards by personal appeal ; but we cannot in that way 
destroy that which makes drunkards—the distillery, the brewery, 
the saloon. The care we give to children by our usual methods 
will not rescue them from the cruel debauchery which the greed 
of the factory and sweat shops perpetuates. Not by evangelistic 
meetings alone can we stop men from accruing wealth by crush- 
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ing souls in slums and crowded tenements. To save men in the 
large we must use methods militant, economic, and political. Like 
the monks of Malta, we must throw off the cowl and put on the 
coat of mail and go to battle for the Lord with spear and falchion. 
The age calls for statesmen, politicians, policemen, financiers, 
nurses, teachers, cooks, washers of pots and kettles. We must 
make a place for the kitchen in our churches. The parish house 
must supplement the sanctuary. Let me add just here a single 
note of warning. Necessary as it is, there is a peril in all this: 
the peril of the secularization of the church. Usefulness cannot 
take the place of holiness. Oyster suppers, soup houses, picnics, 
these do not feed the hungry spirit. Church kitchens cannot do 
the work of the prayer room. Sewing circles do not clothe the soul 
in purity. The joy of the Sunday school baseball league and the 
church bowling alley is not the joy that sings in the heart which 
knows the love of Christ. All the finished results of our material 
work leave the spirit with a deep sense of want, unsatisfied desires, 
a discontent, and even a consciousness of deterioration. Nothing 
can take the place of God in the soul. For this reason we preach- 
ers, who are the called of God to shepherd his flock, must be some- 
thing more than hewers of wood and drawers of water. We must 
ourselves live in the secret place of the Most High and come to 
our people with the glow of the mountain-top on our brow and 
the flame of fire upon our lips. The spirit of the prophet must 
possess us. Thus, and only thus, can the church keep its ancient 
life. 

In closing I can make but a rapid summary of what these 
changes signify in relation to our beloved church. 

First. The ready adjustment of Methodism to the new condi- 
tions proves that it has not lost its old-time vitality. If the forms 
in which the old life expressed itself had been made sacred and 
unalterable things, that would have meant that its life was spent 
and never again could be one of the spiritual potencies of history. 
By that process the once living Mosaism became a dead Pharisa- 
ism: and by the same token the Apostolic Church became the Ro- 
man. But that calamity has not overtaken Methodism. LEvery- 
where the wide world round it is recognized as one of the chief 
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forces to be reckoned with in the destruction of iniquity and the 
establishment of righteousness. Secondly. The essential prin- 
ciples of our modern church life were already nascent in the 
Apostolic Church, and even its lines of activity were in large 
measure anticipated by Wesley himself. The social democracy 
of to-day is only another form of stating the universal brotherhood 
which Jesus taught. The modern social service enthusiasm, with 
its active sympathy with the poor and the distressed, is only the 
expansion of the passion of the early church which appointed its 
deacons and deaconesses to feed the poor and care for the sick and 
lift the burden off the shoulders of the heavy-laden. I am confi- 
dent that a careful study of the transient and permanent elements 
of our Methodism will reveal the fact that the changes of the past 
few years are mainly the elaboration of a more efficient method 
for the accomplishment of the divine work which Christ himself 
has intrusted to our church. Thirdly. That the movement of the 
church at the present time is in the right direction appears in the 
might of its trend toward the fellowship of the churches. Denomi- 
national antagonisms, which were chiefly along the lines of meta- 
physical interpretation of doctrine and the observance of ecclesi- 
astical rites, and which were sustained by the belief that the suc- 
cess of one church was at the expense of the others, were common 
fifty years ago. These antagonisms are rapidly disappearing. 
Where they do exist they are ridiculous. The new unity, however, 
is not due to any surrender of individual convictions, but to the 
discovery we have made, under the necessity of cooperation, that 
our aims, our hope, and our love are one. Fourthly. The vast 
institutionalism of our church, requiring an annual expenditure 
of millions of dollars, could not exist without the aid of the state 
or enormous endowments were it not for the healthful life of the 
people. What is it that casts all this gold into the treasury of the 
temple? Surely it is not compulsion, as in the payment of taxes 
imposed by the government, nor greed, as when we make invest- 
ments for gain. The stream that carries these golden sands is the 
river of life. The dollars come from a people with convictions 
and a profound sense of their obligations to duty. Look upon 
these whirling wheels and ask why they move. But one thing can 
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explain it: there is “a spirit in the wheels.” If ever our people 
lose their triumphant faith, the full consecration, the conscious 
experience of salvation, the clear unstammering testimony, the 
glorious assurance of Eternal Life of the former days, then indeed 
the sound of this grinding will be stilled; and we will hear the 
elegy of a desolated Zion. 

But the music that stirs the Methodism of to-day is certainly 
not a Jeremiad. We hear the blare of the trump of war and the 
tramp of a great host marching to battle, but the song that rolls 
from our lips has the ring of purpose and confidence. “In the 
name of our God will we set up our banners.” 


SH Tuttle 
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CHIPS FROM EMERSON’S WORKSHOP 


In a very literal sense Emerson’s Journals—published in 
nine 12mo illustrated volumes, under the editorship of his son, 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and Waldo Emerson Forbes, between 
1909 and 1913—were his workshop. That is, they were the place 
where he hewed out and pointed and polished the sentences which 
were afterward put together for the lectures that, in turn, were 
reshaped into the essays and books. He himself says in one of 
these nine volumes (under date of 1834), “This book is my sav- 
ings bank. I grow richer because I have somewhere to deposit 
my earnings; the fractions are worth more to me because corre- 
sponding fractions are waiting here that shall be made integers 
by their addition.” Again, in a letter to Carlyle (dated June 30, 
1840), he writes, “My journals, which I dot here at home day by 
day, are full of disjointed dreams, audacities, unsystematic irre- 
sponsible lambeaus of systems, and all manner of rambling 


reveries, the poor drupes and berries I find in my basket after 
endless and aimless rambles in woods and pastures.” 
He set down here at random the oracles which came to his 


listening ear as he walked abroad (which he did most regularly), 
and the thoughts which the events and conversations of the day 
had suggested. It was a storehouse of thoughts on which he could 
draw freely whenever the necessity arose; a catch-all in the in- 
terest of thrift and economy, a mirror of his inmost life. Hence 
we come nearer to the man himself, here in this primary record, 
than in the essays which are more carefully purged of personalities 
and winnowed of crudities. He lets himself loose, so to speak, 
in the journals, talking without restraint in the study to the blank 
page before him, as to a most intimate confidential friend to whom 
he tells his ambitions and disappointments and casual notions, his 
romantic imaginings and religious reflections. Whatever im- 
presses him in his reading (and he was always reading) went in, 
also whatever especially struck him in some colloquy with a guest 
or passer-by. He often copied in his journals passages from his 
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correspondence in cases where he had conveyed his thought with 
care and wished it for future reference. His early trial flights 
of song are here. It is most interesting to trace the growth of his 
power of expression, the expansion of his mind during the fifty 
years or so that the journals cover. We note how he improved 
the phrasing as he worked over an idea and developed it for more 
elaborate and extended use. Here, it is very manifest, is the soil 
out of which the essays and lectures grew. Here are the day-book 
entries set down—most scrupulously, that no smallest thing be 
wasted or omitted—to be afterward posted under appropriate 
general headings. He says, “It is only by the most exact hus- 
bandry of my resources that I am anybody.” The journal plainly 


indicates this and is a lesson to us all, showing that even so mas- 
terly and original a genius as Emerson was not a little indebted to 
the most painstaking systematic industry, felt the need of it, and 
was conscious that without it the output would be much less than 
it should be. This journal entry and habit goes far to justify the 
remarks that “Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains,” 
“Genius is only great patience,” “Genius is nothing but labor and 


diligence.” 

The editors do not give, in the nine volumes with which we 
are favored, the whole of the contents of the journals. They leave 
out, among other things, many paragraphs which were used, with 
little or no change, in the books, but they sometimes print the 
initial form of that which was afterward more adequately and 
finely clothed. Of no little interest are the lists of books appended 
to each chapter as those read or referred to in the period surveyed. 
They show what an omnivorous reader he was and how largely 
he was indebted (although so independent a thinker) to those who 
had written before. He makes not the slightest secret of this in- 
debtedness, but rather glories in it. He avowedly borrowed from 
everybody, as did Shakespeare, and in no stealthy or shamefaced 
way, but somewhat proudly, as evidencing his power to lay under 
contribution and assimilate and make entirely his own whatever 
commended itself to his royal mind. He was easily monarch of 
the whole realm of thought, knew it, and conducted himself accord- 
ingly. He said, “The plagiarism to which scholars incline (and 
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it is often hard to acknowledge a debt) arises out of community 
of mind. Are his thoughts profound? So much the less are they 
his, so much more the property of all.” He had this community 
in the largest possible degree. Have we not in this also a teaching 
on the subject of genius? The open quotations in his writings 
have been carefully counted and found to amount to 3,393, taken 
from 868 different individuals, Shakespeare, Plato, and Plutarch 
leading. The nine volumes are embellished and enriched with 
between thirty and forty pictures and portraits, giving us views of 
Concord, the battleground, the Old Manse, the Emerson home, his 
college room at Harvard, the Boston church where he was pastor 
for a time, his two wives, his mother, his children, and other rela- 
tives, together with his principal friends—Thoreau, Alcott, Chan- 
ning, Ripley, Carlyle, Sterling, ete. The first volume is occupied 
with the years 1820-24, when he was between seventeen and 
twenty-one, and contains, of course, in this time of apprenticeship, 
only a little of any value. The last volume is labeled ’56-’63, but 
there are extracts from the journals of a few later years when his 
period of productivity was substantially over. It was at its head 
from 1835 to ’45. In the later years his powers greatly failed. 
The year 1867 was about the limit of his working life; he wrote 
no poems after that, nor much of anything else that was important. 
By 1870 the decay of his vital machinery had set in very de- 
cidedly. After a brief illness from pneumonia he passed peace- 
fully away April 27, 1882. 

One who looks over these volumes heedfully will find the 
extracts which he is led to make for preservation arranging them- 
selves under some such general topics as the following: personal 
confessions, literary opinions, observations on life and human 
nature, humorous anecdotes, moral and religious thoughts, quota- 
tions. The personal confessions are not very many; and the 
editors have doubtless suppressed some that were originally en- 
tered. A few that open windows to a most interesting character 
we inscribe: “I have found that I cannot visit any one with 
advantage for a longer time than one or two hours.” “I visited 
twice and parted with a most polite lady without giving her reason 
to believe that she had met any other in me than a worshiper of 
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surfaces, like all Broadway. It stings me yet.” “I guard my 
moods as anxiously as a miser his money, for company, business, 
my own household chores, untune and disqualify me for writing. 
Literary men should have no manual labor; to them a grasshopper 
is a burden.” “A rush of thoughts is the only conceivable pros- 
perity that can come to me.” “Traveling is a very humiliating 
experience to me. I never go to any church like a railway car 
for teaching me my deficiencies.” He keenly felt this, for he 
had an immense amount of traveling to do; spending a large part 
of his time for thirty years in the lecture field, there being no 
other way to earn his living. He said sadly, “My life is frivolous 
and public. I am as one turned out of doors. I live in a balcony 
and on the street.” “ ‘He can toil terribly,’ said Cecil of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Is there any sermon on industry that will exhort 
me like these few words? These sting and bite and kick me. I 
will get out of the way of their blows by making them true of 
myself.” “Could I spend sixty hours on each lecture instead of 
twenty-one they might amount to something.” “A good sentence, 
a noble verse which I meet in my reading are an epoch in my life. 
They remain fresh and memorable from month to month. I re- 
member a beautiful verse for twenty years.” “It makes a great 
difference to a verse or a sentence whether there is a man behind 
it or no.” “Negligence in an author is inexcusable. I know and 
will know no such thing as haste in composition. There goes a 
great deal of work into a correct literary paper though of few 
pages.” “All writing should be selection in order to drop out 
every dead word. Save only the vital things, the spirited mot 
which amused and warmed you when you spoke it. Let the words 
be all sprightly and every sentence a surprise.” “Carlyle is not a 
prophet, not a poet, but a master of that cunning art which can 
clothe any fact with a fine robe of words.” “Bardic sentences, of 
guidance and consolation, which are still glowing and effective, 
which contribute to the Bible of existing England and America, 
how few!” It will be seen from this that Emerson would 
thoroughly agree with Robert Louis Stevenson, who said, “Author- 
ship is the trade of using words to convey truth and arouse emo- 
tion.” He would also be pleased with the remark of the Atlantic 
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essayist, Dr. Crothers: “To be interesting a thought must pass 
through the mind of an interesting person. In the process some- 
thing happens to it. It is no longer an inorganic substance, 
but it is in such form that it can easily be assimilated by other 
minds.” 

Very similar in texture to these quotations must be another 
set which dealt also with literary matters, perhaps in a little less 
personal way, and yet whatever touched books and writing touched 
Emerson himself intimately, for they were his life. He says: 
“Skill in writing consists in making every word cover a thing.” 
“Read and think. Study now and now garden. Go alone, then 
go abroad. Speculate a while, then work in the world.” “The 
manner of using language is the most decisive test of intellectual 
power; he who has intellectual force of any kind will be sure to 
show it there.” “A man’s style is his mind’s voice. Wooden 
minds, wooden voices.”” What sort of a mind had Emerson him- 
self, judged by this? His style was certainly open to criticism. 
Carlyle, in a letter to his friend, found fault with it in this fashion: 
“The sentences do not always cohere for me. They do not seem 
rightly to stick to their foregoers and their followers. The para- 
graph is not as a beaten ingot but as a beautiful square bag of 
duck shot held together by canvas.” To which Emerson replied 
that the stricture was just. “The paragraph ts somewhat uncon- 
nected and inconsecutive. Your words are very gentle. I should 
describe it more harshly. My knowledge of the defects of these 
things I write is all but sufficient to hinder me from writing at 
all.” “Fame is a signal convenience. The world selects for us 
the best authors, and we select from the best our best.” “We read 
either for antagonism or for confirmation. It matters not much 
which way the book works on us, whether to contradict and enrage 
or to edify and inspire. A good antagonism brings out all one’s 
powers.” “All writing is by the grace of God. People do not 
deserve to have good writing, they are so pleased with the bad.” 
“It takes twenty years to get a good book read.” ‘Poetry is some- 
thing more philosophical and exact than history.” “The poet must 
eat bread for breakfast, bread and flesh for dinner, but for his 
supper he must eat stars only.” “For the fine things, 1 make 
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poetry of them, and moral sentiments make poetry of me.” 
“Learning without thought is labor lost, thought without learning 
is perilous.” “One of the last secrets we learn as scholars is to 
confide in our own impressions of a book.” “Do not read against 
your inclination. Those books which I crave are the books fit at 
that time for me.” “When shall I be tired of writing? When 
the moon is tired of waxing and waning, when the sea is tired 
of ebbing and flowing, when the grass is tired of growing, when 
the planets are tired of going.” ‘Books are apt to turn reason 
out of doors. You find men everywhere talking from their 
memories instead of from their understanding.” 

The journals abound with ethical sentences and religious 
reflections well worthy of being remembered. It is true that 
Emerson as a religious teacher leaves much to be desired, and so 
far as theology goes is by no means a safe guide, but that he was 
profoundly religious no one can justly deny. Religion was not 
with him something apart, some separate function or appendix 
of life, but the very warp and woof of his being and the main 
theme of his thought. He lived in the presence of the Infinite 
and stands forever in the front rank of those who dealt with human 
duties. He saw clearly the moral and spiritual relations of men 
to each other, to nature, and to God. He says, “The true meaning 
of spiritual is—Real.” “Look at it how we will the most wonder- 
ful fact in history is Christianity.” “The Bible will not be anti- 
quated until the Creator is.” “This old Bible, if you pitch it out 
of the window with a fork it comes bouncing back again.” “The 
most original book in the world is the Bible. It owes its place 
in the world simply to the fact that it came out of a profounder 
depth of thought than any other book, and the effect must be pre- 
cisely proportionate.” “There is nothing in history to parallel 
the influence of Jesus Christ.” “Without soul the freedom of 
our Unitarianism becomes cold, barren, and odious.” He refers 
to “the cold crudities of Calvinism and Unitarianism,” “the ice- 
house of Unitarianism.” “The Lord is tedious but he is sure.” 
“Religion is the perception of that power which constructs the 
greatness of centuries out of the paltriness of the hours.” “Events 
are the clothes of the Spirit. We know God as we know each other 
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by our garments.” “A religion of forms is not for me. I honor 
the Methodists, who find like Saint John all Christianity in one 
word, Love.” In the journal of 1826, when he was twenty-three 
years of age, he says that the previous summer, when he had gone 
to his Uncle Ladd’s farm in Newton to recover his health, he was 
talking with his companion in the hayfield, “a Methodist man 
named Tarbox, who though ignorant and rude had some deep 
thoughts. He said to me that men were always praying and that 
all prayers were answered. I meditated much on this saying, and 
wrote my first sermon thereon. This was preached in Waltham, 
October 15, 1826, and the next day in the stage coach a farmer 
said to me, ‘Young man, you will never preach a better sermon 
than that.’ ” 

“The whole power of Christianity resides in this fact: that it 
is more agreeable to the constitution of man than any other teach- 
ing.” “QOur reason is so distinct from the Universal Reason that 
we can pray to it, and so united with it that we can have assurance 
that we are heard.” “Severe truth forbids me to say that I have 
ever made a sacrifice.” “In the hours of clear vision how slight 
a thing it is to die; it is so slight that one ought not to accept the 
slightest disgrace in order to avoid it.” “To be an enemy to 
Christianity is to be an enemy to one’s own self, because the things 
it enjoins are those accepted by every theist.” “My brother 
Charles has fallen by the wayside—or rather has risen out of this 
dust.” “I know, against all appearances, that there is a remedy 
for every wrong, and that every wall is a gate.” “In preparing 
to go to Cambridge and speak it came to me with force that I had 
no right to go unless I were equally willing to be prevented from 
going.” “Morals is the science of the laws of human action with 
reference to right and wrong.” “Right is a conformity to the 
laws of nature so far as they are known to the human mind.” 
“Honor shall walk with me though the footing is too narrow for 
friendship with success or what is called power.” “Every prin- 
ciple is a war note.” “Beauty is in part a moral effect. It goes 
with serenity, cheerfulness, benignity, innocence, settled noble 
purpose.” “The selfish man suffers more from his selfishness than 
he from whom that selfishness withholds some important benefit.” 
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“The rain has spoiled the farmer’s day— 
Shall sorrow put my books away? 
Thereby are two days lost. 
Nature shall speed her own affairs, 
I will attend my proper cares 
Come rain or sun or frost.” 


It is very noticeable to one who peruses these thousands of 
pages that Emerson had—what scarcely appears either in his 
essays or poems—a keen appreciation of the humorous, a liking 
for spicy stories; so much so that he takes pains to enter them at 
some length. His essays are of the staidest and soberest sort, and 
so were apparently his lectures, with almost no letting-up by 
anecdote. The sole instance of humor in his poems, a very feeble 
one, is found in the laborious fable of the mountain and the 
squirrel, when the former called the latter “little prig” and the 
squirrel replied, “If I cannot carry forests on my back neither 
can you crack a nut.” 


One use to which the journals were put, as we have intimated, 
was for the setting down of those well-expressed ideas, those key 


sentences, those pithy phrases, which he came upon in his wide 
reading and prized very highly. We can do no less than give a 
few of these, for their value is not small or transient: “There are 
two that I cannot support: the fool in his devotions and the intelli- 
gent in his impieties” (Koran). “Paradise is under the shadow 
of swords” (Mohammed). Sydney Smith said of Whewell, that 
science was his forte and omniscience his foible. Saadi’s physician 
said, “Thus much weight of food will carry thee; if thou take 
more thou must carry it.” Dionysius the Elder, when some one 
asked him if he was at leisure, replied, “May that never befall 
me.” Elizabeth Hoar affirms that religion bestows a refinement 
that she misses in the best bred people not religious, and she 
considers it essential, therefore, to the flower of gentleness. It 
was said that Webster’s three rules of life were: (1) Never to pay 
any debt that can by any possibility be avoided. (2) Never to do 
anything to-day that can be put off till to-morrow. (3) Never to 
do anything himself which he can get anybody else to do for him. 
Jones Very said he felt it an honor to wash his own face, being a 
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temple of the Spirit. “Should is always great and strong, would 
is weak and small.” “The spring of her economy fed the fountain 
of her bounty.” “Every bullet will hit its mark if it is dipped 
in the marksman’s blood.” “Principle is a passion for truth.” 
“The sinner is a savage who hews down the whole tree in order 
to come at the fruit.” “When every man may take liberties there 
is little liberty for any man.” “The road that luxury levels for 
his coach industry may travel with his cart.” “A cripple in the 
right road beats the racer in the wrong one.” 

We have still left for exposition that large and prolific section 
of the journals which covers the numerous observations made upon 
human nature and the conduct of life in general. Emerson, 
philosopher though he was and transcendentalist, dealt very closely 
and consistently with practical matters, for he was a thorough 
New Englander, coming down from earliest Puritan times through 
many generations of cultured, conscientious ministers. He had a 
most loyal love for truth and was eager in the search for it, child- 
like, sincere, trustful, with a life above reproach and constantly 
devoted to human good. He was a born gentleman, most affable 
and fascinating, and everyone felt the charm of his personality. 
He had the utmost modesty, simplicity, and guilelessness of char- 
acter. He could not be drawn into debate, would not argue or 
dispute. It was impossible to quarrel with him, or to resist the 
winsomeness of his smile. Visitors reported that at his house it 
seemed always morning. He was a most gracious presence in it, 
always cheerful, always optimistic. Here are some of his sayings: 

“Hope is the true heroism and the true wisdom. The wise 
are always cheerful. The reason is that the eye sees that the 
ultimate issues of all things are good.” “It is a happy talent to 
know how to play.” “To be at perfect agreement with a man 
of the most opposite conclusions you have only to translate your 
language into his.” “A meek self-reliance I believe to be the law 
and constitution of good writing.” “There is a difference between 
the waiting of the prophet and the standing still of the fool.” 
“No man can be a poet without cheerfulness.” “The only way 
to have a friend is to be one.” “An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man.” “Good manners are made up of petty 
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sacrifices.” “Deference is essential to good breeding.” “The 
silence that accepts merits as the most natural thing in the world 
is the highest applause.” “It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion, it is easy in solitude to live after your own; 
the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.” “He is greatest 
who confers the most benefits.” “The true gentleman will not 
take an advantage, will not do a shabby thing.” “We must dis- 
tinguish between a hero’s greatness and his foibles.” “The greatest 
man is he that is not a man at all, but merges his human will in 
the divine and is simply an image of God.” “The great man is 
he who hath nothing to fear and nothing to hope from another.” 
“Take the place and attitude to which you feel your unquestion- 
able right and all men acquiesce.” “The greatest men have been 
most thoughtful for the humblest.” “You cannot carry too far 
the doctrine of self-respect ; lean without fear on your own tastes.” 
“Be yourself, believe your own thought, write what you are.” 
“Every vice is only the exaggeration of a necessary and virtuous 
function.” “There are some men above grief, and some men 
below it.” “Always pay, for, first and last, you must pay your 
entire expense.” “Usefulness is always handsome, uselessness 
always vulgar.” “ ‘Dead, poor fellow!’ That is the sentiment of 
mankind upon death.” “Love is only the reflection of a man’s 
own worthiness from other men.” “Popularity is for dolls; a 
great man will not be prudent in the popular sense.” “Never a 
magnanimity fell to the ground.” “The two most noble things in 
the world are Learning and Virtue. The latter is health, the 
former is power; the latter is being, the former is action.” “All 
life is an experiment.” “Character is that reserve force which 
acts only by presence, and not by visible or analyzable methods.” 
“Do not waste yourself in rejection; cultivate the positive and 
affirmative.” “Rings and jewels are not gifts, but apologies for 
gifts ; the only gift is a portion of yourself.” “Sanity is very rare. 
I can count on my fingers all the sane men that ever came to me.” 
“Everybody likes a pronounced character; nobody likes a whiffler 
ora trimmer.” “The just pride of a man stands herein: that the 
recognition of him by others is nowise necessary to him.” “Cul- 
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ture is one thing, and varnish is another; there can be no high 
culture without pure morals.” “It is not the proposition but the 
tone that signifies.” ‘Persons are fine things. They cost so much. 
For thee | must pay me.” “A new person is to me ever a great 
event.” “The one fact which never loses its romance is the light- 
ing of superior persons at my gate.” “The world belongs to the 
energetic.” 

This article could be almost indefinitely extended. But per- 
haps we have collected a sufficiency of these chips from the ma- 
hogany and rosewood cabinet-making which went on for those 


many years in the humble home at Concord, where there was so 
much of plain living and high thinking, and from which have 
come such streams of influence that still fructify the world. But 
we can by no means close this contribution to the mighty memory 
of this “priest of the intellect,” this “spiritual John the Baptist,” 
as Bishop Bashford has called him, this serene philosopher whom 
John Tyndall pronounces “the loftiest, purest, most penetrating 


spirit that has ever shone in American literature,” without advert- 
ing to those elaborate descriptions of Father Edward T. Taylor, 
the Methodist sailor-preacher of North Square, Boston, which fill 
sO many pages in almost every volume of the journals. They are 
not referred to in the standard Life of Father Taylor, produced 
by Gilbert Haven in 1871, the year of Taylor’s death, for at that 
time they had not seen the light, nor have they been printed, so 
far as we know, in any Methodist publication. Taylor and Emer- 
son were very warm friends, and understood each other exceed- 
ingly well. Taylor loved Emerson dearly and expected to meet 
him in heaven, saying in his original fashion, “If Emerson went 
to hell the devil would not know what to do with him; the climate 
would change, and emigration would set that way.” Nevertheless, 
he had, as we have seen, a very correct idea of the fatal deficiencies 
in Emerson’s theology. Taylor well remarked, after listening to 
a transcendental discourse, “It would take as many sermons like 
that to convert a human soul as it would quarts of skimmed milk 
to make a man drunk.” But all this did not prevent heartiest 
respect and warmest affection on both sides. Emerson studied 
Taylor on every available occasion, esteeming him one of the rare 
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creations of God, incomparable, in a class wholly by himself. He 
looked up to him with unqualified reverence and open-mouthed 
wonder. He was never tired of talking about him, and omitted no 
opportunity of hearing him. He had him at Concord several times 
to preach on Sunday in the church and to lecture on temperance, 
keeping him at his house over night and delighting beyond measure 
in his private conversation as well as in his public utterances. 
There is no better description of him than that found on the vari- 
ous pages of the journal. We can make room for only a part of 
what is said: 

“He is mighty Nature’s child, another Robert Burns, trust- 
ing heartily to her power, as he has never been deceived by it, and 
arriving unexpectedly, moment by moment, at new and happiest 
deliverances. It is a perfect Punch and Judy affair, his preach- 
ing. He rolls the world into a ball and tosses it from hand to 
hand. The slips and gulfs in his logic would involve him in 
irreparable ridicule if it were not for the inexhaustible wit by 
which he dazzles and conciliates and carries away captive the 
dullest and the keenest hearer. He says touching things, plain 
things, grand things, cogent things which all men must perforce 
hear. He says them with hand and head, body and voice; the 
accompaniment is total and never varies. He is incapable of 
thought; he cannot analyze or discriminate; he is a singing, danc- 
ing drunkard of his wit. He is the single example we have of 
an inspiration; having a wisdom not his own, not to be appro- 
priated by him, which he cannot recall. He sails by a gale of 
sympathetic communication with his auditory. There is his closet, 
his college, his confessional. He discloses secrets there and re- 
ceives information there which his conversations with thousands of 
men never taught him. Not the smallest dependence is to be put on 
his statement of facts. Arithmetic is only one of the innumerable 
tribe of dancers he keeps. Obviously he is of the class of superior 
men. Everyone associates him necessarily with Webster. What 
affluence! There never was such activity of fancy. He runs for 
luck, and by readiness to say everything, good and bad, says the 
best things. With all his volleys of epithets and imagery he will 
ever and anon hit the white. His inspiration clothes him like an 
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atmosphere and he marches into untried depths with the security 
of a grenadier. He will weep and pray and chide in the tempest 
of passionate speech, and never break perfect propriety with a 
single false note. 

“At Bartol’s our club was enriched by Edward Taylor’s pres- 
ence. I felt in a higher degree the same happiness I have formerly 
owed to that amazing public discourse, the exhilaration and cheer 
of so much love poured out through so much imagination. For 
the time his exceeding wealth throws all other gifts into deep 
shade, and yet how willingly every man is willing to be nothing 
in his presence, to share this surprising emanation and be steeped 
and ennobled by a new wave of his eloquence. He gives sign every 
moment of a certain prodigious nature. No man instructs like 
him in the power of man over men. Instantly you behold that a 
man is a Mover, a Power, and in contrast with the efficiency thus 
suggested our actual life and society appears a dormitory. Yet 
I think I am most struck with the beauty of his nature; this hard- 
featured, seamed and wrinkled Methodist, whose face is a system 
of cordage, becomes while he talks a gentle, a lovely creature. He 
is profuse of himself. They are foolish who fear that notices will 
spoil him. They never made him, and such as they can never 
unmake him. He is a real man, of strong nature, with noblest 
richest lines on his countenance. He is a work of the same hand 
that made Demosthenes and Shakespeare, and is guided by instinct 
diviner than rules. His whole discourse is a string of audacious 
felicities harmonized by a spirit of joyful love. Everybody is 
cheered and exalted by him. He explains at once what Whitefield 
and Fox were to their audiences, by the total infusion of his whole 
soul into his assembly and consequent absolute dominion over 
them. How puny, how cowardly other preaching looks by the side 
of this preaching. He shows us what a man can do. If he were 
not so strong I would call him lovely. What cheerfulness in his 
genius, what consciousness of strength! He is a noble work of 
the divine cunning that suggests the wealth of nature. What teeth 
and eyes, brow and aspect! I study him as a jaguar, or an In- 
dian, for his entire physical perfection. His vision, poetic and 
pathetic, is unequaled. A wonderful man, I had almost said a 
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perfect orator. What splendor! What sweetness! What depth! 
What cheer! How he conciliates, how he exhilarates and ennobles! 
: Beautiful philanthropist! Godly piety! The Shakespeare of the 
sailor and the poor! God has found one harp of divine melody to 
ring and sigh sweet music amid caves and cellars. 

“He spent a night with me. He says he lives a monarch’s 
life, he has none to control him or divide the power with him. His 
word is law for all his people and his coadjutors. He is a very 
charming object to me. I delight in his great personality, the 
sway and sweep of the man, which, like a frigate’s way, takes up 
for the time the center of the ocean, paves it with a white sheet, 
and all the lesser craft courtesy to him and do him reverence. 
Everybody plays a second part in his presence and takes a deferen- 
tial, apologetic tone. In the church likewise everybody acknowl- 
edges command, and feels that to be right and orderly which he 
doth, so that his prayer is a winged ship in which all are flashed 
forward. The wonderful laughing life of his illustrations keeps 
us all awake. A string of rockets all night.” 


Yan es Wade, 
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PURITANISM AND NATIONALITY 


THE recent visit to this country of the Indian poet and 
teacher Rabindranath Tagore was a deep disappointment to many 
who had looked to him for inspiration and uplift. As he spoke 
to great intellectual audiences in our cities, the choicest that any 
lecturer could wish for, there was an evident lack of sympathetic 
response. The seriousness of the warfare in Europe had led the 
thoughts of men and women back to the days of Lincoln, when 
that lofty spirit had appealed to national duty and the call of the 
flag; and it seemed as if the shadow of the martyred President 
stood behind the Oriental dreamer, in sad reproof, as he belittled 
nationality, terming it an obstacle in the way of the higher civili- 


zation. Some who had examined his philosophy closely, and had 
found there an ignoring of Evil—as if it were a possible intel- 
lectual “misunderstanding of things” destined to disappear be- 
fore the more highly developed man—were not surprised that his 


music thus became a discord. For realizing the final truth of 
things, indeed, nationality is a necessity; the future of the world 
is a companionship of nations fighting against Evil. One of the 
most significant passages in Kipling’s recent writings is to be 
found in his “France at War.” The magnificent attitude of the 
French people, termed decadent by one of our pacifist lecturers a 
few short years ago, has been a great joy to those who, having 
Puritan blood in their veins, rejoice in a renewed and heightened 
nationality. Kipling points out the secret. “The French officer,” 
he remarks, “is a good psychologist. One of them said, ‘Our 
national psychology has changed. I do not recognize it myself.’ 
‘What has made the change? “The Boche. If he had been quiet 
for another twenty years the world must have been his—rotten, 
but all his. Now he is saving the world.’ ‘How?’ ‘Because he 
has shown us what Evil is. We—you and I, England and the 
rest—had begun to doubt the existence of Evil. The Boche is 
saving us,’ ” 

The intense individualism of the modern world has been at 
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once a strength and a weakness. While it is true that “man is 
the measure of all things,” and that each one must develop on his 
own lines if he wishes to find himself, yet it is equally true that 
unless we share the life of others, in a complete sense, we can 
never understand humanity. We must stimulate and develop a 
national as well as an individual conscience. Readers of. Plato 
may remember that at the close of the ninth book of his Republic, 
speaking of constitutions or commonwealths, he recognizes three: 
the constitution or republic of a man’s heart which he seeks to 
have adjusted in a perfect way; the pattern-constitution laid up 
in heaven, which is the dream of saints and theorists; and the 
imperfect republic or constitution on earth. The last takes the 
form of a nation, which is of necessity a unity, speaking a common 
tongue and striving to realize a common ideal. In modern times 
this unity is symbolized by a flag, the Tricolor, the Union Jack, 
the loved Stars and Stripes. We should remember Plato’s triple 
division when we come to study the kingdom of our Lord’s 
parables: we shall better realize the significance of the teaching. 
People have, I think, been too prone to understand the term “king- 
dom of heaven” in a “churchy” or unpolitical sense; as if this 
kingdom, at least, had nothing whatever to do with earthly king- 
doms, but was something remote from courts and capitols, from 
market-places and harbors and the busy life of humanity. The 
kingdom of God in our hearts, it is true, where we fight against 
evil, is something to be apprehended spiritually, through the in- 
fusion of a new life; and the pattern kingdom existing in the 
heavens is also a fond and cherished aspiration, “the home of 
God’s elect”? whence evil has been banished. But all of us who 
are patriots must long to realize, as far as possible, a kingdom 
or republic of God on earth which shall pattern itself after right- 
eousness, and be worthy of the name of Christian; which shall be 
a channel for the energies of the Holy Spirit. The salt of our 
Republic has been the Puritan element which strove to found such 
constitutions in the seventeenth century. Without their labors 
the somewhat. rationalistic and legalistic constitution of the next 
century—depending on a supposed absolutely fundamental rule 
of government, the separation of church and state—could hardly 
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have survived. This negative dogma has little finality about it, 
although it may possess a certain political value under particular 
conditions. 

The term nation, in its modern significance, is a thing of the 
past few centuries. It grew out of the imperialism of Rome with 
the added influence of Hebrew ideals. Who can read the seventy- 
second psalm without feeling that Louis IX of France—Saint 
Louis—was a modern exponent of its teachings: “Give the king 
thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness to the king’s son.” 
The Old Testament, indeed, is constructive and helpful to the 
national conscience in a peculiar way and has not been superseded 
in this respect by the New Testament; rather is it complementary 
and essential. Here lies one of the gravest heresies of the Teutonic 
Higher Criticism, spoiling its flavor throughout. The French 
nation, the first to grasp the modern idea of nationality, was 
happily developed before such teaching had begun to assert itself, 
that the Old Testament conception of a nation founded and con- 
ducted in righteousness is old-world Jewish foolishness. To-day 
France is prepared to fight to the death for righteousness against 
Babylonian Evil. To hold the Teutonic opposite dictum is to 
convert an empire into Babylon. The Church of Rome—which 
has leaned so insidiously to the side of Berlin in the present strug- 
gle—is imperial in its instincts, and has always been at bottom 
antagonistic to nationalism. This has been conspicuously true of 
its advanced guard, the Jesuits, who have been expelled in turn 
from almost every nation in Europe. The Catholic idea of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth is entirely ecclesiastical; the church 
would jealously circumscribe the religious aspirations and con- 
sciences of men within the bounds of her own territory. She has 
thus usurped the functions of the Holy Spirit, who was sent to 
lead us into all truth. Rome has never heartily recognized the 


claims of a nation to be in herself an autonomy, working out her 
salvation with fear and trembling, God working within her to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. The Jesuits, strenuously 
denying such a doctrine, were expelled for a century even from 
ultramontane, priest-ridden Spain. 

And now to come to Puritan teaching and the Puritan con- 
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science. Springing up at the same home of learning and at the 
same time as Jesuitism—for John Calvin and Ignatius Loyola 
were students at the University of Paris nearly four hundred 
years ago—Puritanism stands for the antithesis, with true French 
thoroughness of logic. While John Calvin, more a Frenchman 
than his contemporary Ignatius Loyola, lost the day in the home 
field, and had to retire to Geneva, the disciples of his opponent 
were triumphant in France of the seventeenth century. By the 
close of that century the religious conscience in national matters 
was stifled in France, so much so that a patriotic Frenchman 
boasted that he would do unhesitatingly what his king ordered. 
“Right and wrong have no meaning,” he declared, “when my 
king orders me to serve.” Hence the wars of aggression associated 
with the name of Louis XIV, who summed up the state in himself. 
The state stood for Power divorced from conscience and morality. 
Absolute rule quickly converted Louis into a capricious despot. 
The morality of the nation cannot safely be handed over per- 
manently to any individual, however well-meaning and able. Even 
from the physical side, the strain on any single mind which has 
the responsibility of a whole nation on his conscience is too heavy 
to be continued beyond a decade at longest. Great Britain, or 
rather we might say England, solved the problem practically, as 
is her wont, by the delegation of responsibility in Charles II’s time 
to a cabinet who, while acting for the king, were removable at 
the call of the nation. When sovereigns objected to the arrange 
ment, as limiting their powers, they were sent into exile. And so 
the people kept their morality in their own hands. Cabinets 
and the party system may be said to have preserved national mo- 
rality in Europe and the world. Despotism and bureaucracy 
recognize no morality for the state except prudence and efficiency ; 
power is the one thing sought for, the one end that justifies the 
means. 

Louis XIV began his reign auspiciously, with excellent in- 
terior administration under Colbert and other ministers; but as 
time went on his temper changed for the worse, militarism took 
hold on him—although he was no warrior himself—and the 
magnificent France he had ruled in his prime was exhausted by 
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wars and left ripe for revolution. There was no saving Puritan 
element in the state to restrain him. The very name of abbé took 
an intensely worldly flavor. Puritanism meanwhile flourished in 
several small countries and dependencies. The Puritanism of 
Calvin, his constructive work as a statesman, as is well known, 
saved the Reformation. Luther was a great reformer, and a great 
divine and inspirer of men, but he was not a Puritan. He alto- 
gether failed to make any insistent demands on the state and 
its rulers that they should conform to strict religious requirements. 
His indorsement, for instance, of the secret marriage of the Land- 
grave of Hesse while his first wife was still alive remains a serious 
blot on his career. Lutheranism is not Puritan; it is always far 
too subservient to the powers that be. Calvin was the high priest 
and founder of Puritanism, and he made Switzerland the field of 
his constructive work. This small country, retaining its independ- 
ence, has been able to develop forms of government of invaluable 
benefit to the rest of Europe. During these intervening centuries 
since Puritanism was established at Geneva personage after per- 
sonage of the highest value to the neighboring country of France 
has emigrated to Paris. The best French critic of the past 
generation, Scherer, for instance, was a Genevan. John Knox, 
the pupil and friend of John Calvin, the year after his master’s 
death was able to reconstruct the whole fabric of Scottish life 
and institutions, and make a new Scotland, the Scotland of the 
Covenant. In Edinburgh the whole nation, through its represen- 
tatives, signed a document binding itself to the service of Christ 
and the establishment of a Kingdom founded in righteousness. 
Again, later in the century, under the great Andrew Melville, this 
was reaffirmed ; and in the next century, when the rights of Pres- 
byterianism were threatened from London, by Charles and Arch- 
bishop Laud, the whole nation rose in arms and signed anew the 
National Covenant. For two centuries Scotland cared more for 
its democratic church than for its political form of government; 
but in 1832, when really representative institutions were restored 
to the northern kingdom, Scotland responded quickly to the call. 
She has been the heart of sound British Liberalism ever since; 
she gave Gladstone the steadiest of support and has sometimes 
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contributed the bulk of the members of Liberal cabinets. It has 
been said that India would not have been kept for British rule 
had not half of her civil service been Scots, with the Puritan 
conscience. 

Holland, also, which has done such marvelous things for the 
progress of the world and for liberal institutions, became a Puri- 
tan country, where every man was supposed to have a stake in a 
godly government; and in our own country here, the New England 
States, sheltered from outside interference for a hundred years and 
more after their founding, established commonwealths that re- 
garded the religious aspect of the state as part of the business of 
each citizen. When a new and great republic was founded, mostly 
by Virginian leaders, on the excellent political principle that 
there must be no Taxation without Representation, a mode was 
afforded for the Puritan conscience to assert itself; which it has 
always done. How often do we hear it said that our Republic 
would have gone to destruction like other mushroom governments 
had it not been for the Puritan conscience. Liberty, we must 
remember, is in itself a negation ; the “Thou shalt” and the “Thou 
shalt not” of Puritanism keep the body politic pure. 

Unfortunately the Prussian state, erected into a kingdom in 
1701, came into national consciousness when the religious spirit 
was dormant, except in individual circles. Frederick the Great, 
brilliant as a constructive statesman and as an efficient monarch, 
was an avowed atheist, and scoffed at religion. He, rather than 
Napoleon, who borrowed from him, placed modern jurisprudence 
on a systematic and logical basis. To him the Code Napoléon owes 
far more than is generally conceded. By his thoroughness of 
method and his insistence on clean-fingered officials he was the 
founder of a Germany that began to astonish the world at the 
close of the nineteenth century. But this Germany from the very 
beginning has avowed the utmost cynicism for Christian altrwism 
or the Christian attitude in the state. “Christian morality,” 
declares Bernhardi emphatically, “is personal and individual, and 
in its nature cannot be social.” Still more assertive is Treitschke: 
“The state’s highest moral duty is to increase its power. The 
Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher does not exist 
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for the state, since there is nothing higher than it.” And 
again: “Among all political sins the sin of feebleness is the 
most contemptible. It is the political sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The present war, as I understand it, is finally a clash between 
two types of human thought and character: the Puritan, who has 
always flourished in the small state but will in time have the final 
say in the great constitutional states of the world, and the Kul- 
turist, who regards the material prosperity of his own state as 
his final object. His God is a God of Power, realized in a great 
and efficient state. The Puritan ideal has inscribed on the 
Covenant flag the motto of my Scottish ancestors, “A Kingdom 
that is Christ’s.” 


a 


(ans Bren 
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A MODERN EXODUS 


A rurrp of a million Negroes have left their native South- 
land and are crowding into the uncongenial North. These hosts 
are to be followed by other hosts. The movement is but in its 
incipiency. It is of vast significance. It involves great social 
changes and readjustments. It is giving grave concern to thought- 
ful people both North and South. With the former it is a problem 
how to care for and assimilate these thousands of new comers; to 
house them, to provide work, to protect their physical and moral 
well-being. With the latter it is a problem to supply the places 
made vacant by these toilers of the sugar and cotton plantations, 
the rice fields and the lumber camps. For centuries the Negro 
has been regarded as a fixture in the South. It has been deemed 
impossible to separate him from its fertile soil and, above all, from 
its sunny skies. New that he has yielded to this migratory im- 
pulse, torn himself loose from his native surroundings, and is push- 
ing his way into the new fields, his old employers are filled with 
consternation. They are holding meetings, passing resolutions, 
uttering frantic appeals for new and prohibitory legislation 
against both the employment agent and the freedom of movement 
on the part of the Negro. This is in vain. It is hard for these 
men to realize that the Negro is not a serf, bound to the land, to 
do the pleasure of its owner; that he is as free to go and come as 
any other citizen. But the Negro himself understands this and 
knows that he is acting strictly within his rights. 

It is exceedingly difficult wholly to account for this migra- 
tion. It cannot be explained by a formula. It is not due to any 
single cause but rather to a culmination of many causes, some of 


them of recent origin, others operative for a long period of years. 
The present is the psychological hour. The advantages, real and 
imaginary, of the North exert their attractive force and the 
chronic abuses from which the colored race has suffered in the 


South exert their expulsive force. The people respond to the pull 
and the push and go. If one attempts to analyze the situation he 
may discover certain influences at work not any one of which alone 
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is an adequate explanation. The movement is not due, as some 
assume, to labor agitators. These were present, it is true, but 
they were quickly silenced by drastic laws or fear of personal 
violence. Nor is it due to the incitement of the railroads offering 
low fares. Some excursions were planned, and liberally patron- 
ized, but the pressure of public opinion soon put a stop to them. 
The recognized leaders of the race are not responsible. Not only 
have they not encouraged it, they have rather discouraged it. They 
are alarmed at the possible tragic consequences of this sudden 
shifting of a great population. Those may not be far wrong who 
say it is a divinely inspired movement. It certainly seems more 
like the great migrations of history where, influenced by some 
unseen but potent force, whole peoples have left their ancestral 
homes and have gone forth to establish themselves amid strange 
surroundings. Probably the one conscious motive more or less 
clearly recognized by these migrant multitudes is the desire to 
improve their condition ; to enjoy for themselves greater privileges 
and to afford their children better opportunities. For this they 
are willing to make needful sacrifices, to leave their early home, 
to brave the uncertainties of strange communities, and to endure 
the severities of a harsh climate. A laudable ambition this. 
Those whom it inspires are to be commended, not blamed; are to 
be helped, guided, and protected. They, like the intrepid pioneers 
who settled this continent, may constitute a valuable element in 
our civilization. It is chiefly the enterprising that this movement 
affects. The lazy, shiftless, ne’er-do-well Negro is not influenced 
by it in any marked degree. This desire for personal and family 
improvement is intensified and strengthened by the reports of 
the early goers. These write “back home” glowing accounts of 
their successes. A pastor who told me that forty-eight members 
had gone out of his church said that a woman had secured a posi- 
tion in a laundry at eleven dollars per week for an eight-hour day. 
When her sister on the plantation, working fourteen hours a day 


for sixty or eighty cents, hears this she at once prepares to follow 


if possible. The husband of our washerwoman finds a position at 
three dollars a day, sends for his whole family and with high 
hopes they leave for this E] Dorado. 
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Thus the subtle influence leavens the masses. More and more 
people are affected. The circle grows wider, ever touching new 
communities, until from Maryland to Texas there is a stir, an 
eager looking toward the North. In that direction lies hope. 
There is freedom, opportunity, remunerative work, enlarged man- 
hood and womanhood. As individuals and in groups they make 
their simple arrangements and leave. Some of them give up good 
positions, even sacrifice their little properties. For it is not 
simply the underpaid plantation hands who are going, but many 
who are earning fair wages and who have accumulated some 
means; the bone and sinew and brains of the people. The fever 
seizes them and sweeps them off. The rising tide sucks them in 
and bears them away on its irresistible current. Attempts to 
stem the tide, to reverse the current, are largely in vain. In vain 
the leaders urge caution, advise against leaving certainty for un- 
certainty, point to fatal disappointments which many are bound 
to experience, cite specific cases of tragic outcome; in vain are 
obstacles put in their pathway, repressive legislation enacted, in- 
sufficient railroad accommodations provided, the contagion spreads, 
the flood sweeps on, in increasing numbers the people are going. 
However, it is doubtful if the attractions of the North, the glowing 
accounts of individual success, the spirit of adventure, the migra- 
tory impulse would, one and all, be sufficient to entice the Negro 
from the South, the place of his birth, the section to which all 
his traditions bind him, were it not for the conviction burned into 
his very soul that he cannot here have a fair chance. The Negro 
thinks, he thinks seriously, he thinks for himself. The fifty years 
of educational opportunities have not been fruitless. The Negro 
race is no longer a race of illiterates. A large majority of the 
people have the rudiments of an education and thousands of them 
have had the privileges of secondary schools and colleges. They 
know their rights under the constitution, even if they are deprived 
of them and are too weak to assert them. For years they have 
borne their burden with a dumb and unresentful patience, but 
now they have an opportunity to escape their oppression. They 
know they are not bound to the soil. Opportunity beckons; they 
exercise their right and follow. 
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The South is reaping now the results of a long period of un- 
fair discrimination, of needlessly harsh treatment, of unequal 
administration of justice, of small wages grudgingly paid, of ex- 
tortion, of oppression, of mob rule, including lawless tortures, 
hangings and burnings. The worm has turned at last. The 
Negroes, in the only way possible, are showing resentment of 
this age-long treatment. They cannot defend themselves by physi- 
eal force; they cannot get justice in the courts. Public opinion 
will not support their complaints nor remedy the abuses. But 
they can leave. The scarcity of labor in the North caused by the 
lessening of immigration, and the employment of vast numbers 
in munition factories and in meeting other demands created by 
the great war, affords them their chance. They are taking it, hoping 
to escape the unjust conditions of the South from which they have 
suffered so many years. Better, they say, the rigors of a Northern 
climate than the chronic injustice of the South. If this movement 
results in arousing the South to a sense of the true conditions and 
leads to their improvement; if employers of Negro labor will 
establish more humane relations between themselves and their 
help ; if communities will make more generous provisions for their 
colored citizens—if, in general, the abuses from which they have 


suffered are remedied, the exodus will prove the greatest blessing 


to the race since emancipation. There are signs of this awakening. 
The motive of self-preservation is making itself felt. At a meet- 
ing of the American Cane Growers’ Association recently held in 
New Orleans it was declared that the exodus of the Negro to the 
North must be stopped in the interests of the Negroes as well as 
the whites in the South. In the interchange of views some inter- 
esting facts and opinions were revealed. Discussing methods of 
stopping the movement one planter proposed “‘good treatment and 
the protection of the laws.” Others told of “inducing the Negro 
to plant home gardens with liberal aid, restricting the sale of 
liquor, and forcing more thrift, of raising wages, of selling goods 
to them almost at cost, and even installing school-teachers on the 
plantations.” 

An examination of these suggestions will show that they 
include many of the chronic abuses from which the Negro claims 
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to have suffered. It is a plea of “guilty” uttered by the planters, 
self-arraigned and self-condemned. Alarmed at the consequences 
of the treatment of their colored workmen who are now bent on 
leaving them, they are awaking to the necessity of remedying the 
abuses which they themselves have practiced through the years. 
Take, for example, the proposed remedy of “good treatment and 
the protection of the laws.”” Everyone who has lived in the South 
knows that this puts the finger on a sore spot. Even-handed 
justice for the Negro, especially when it is a controversy between 
him and a white man, is all but unknown. Said a judge of a 
local court to the writer, “Here is one court where the Negro gets 
justice.” This is significant. In thus exalting his own court as 
a shining exception he implicitly criticizes the average tribunal, 
and deservedly. There is much outcry and dust-throwing about the 
question of “social equality.” It is a matter about which the 
average colored man little concerns himself, but he is terribly 
concerned about his legal rights. The insecurity which he feels 
is one of the strongest reasons moving him in this exodus. He 
knows he is at the mercy of the mob. The law affords him little, 
if any, protection from its violence. His property is destroyed, 
his women are outraged, his life taken with most cruel and barbar- 
ous tortures, and there is no redress. For the cruel and savage 
lynchings which have disgraced this fair Southland, participated 
in by hundreds, scarcely a single white man has ever been pun- 
ished. The law is defied and the men set to enforce it are terrified. 
It is a noteworthy fact that from a certain county where there 
have been no lynchings no Negro has left, while from the States 
where the incendiary speeches of Vardaman, Money, Tillman, 
Blease, and their kind, have kindled a flame of race-hatred tens 
of thousands of colored people have gone. 

Consider also the suggestion of “increased wages and the sell- 
ing of goods almost at cost.” Here is also a significant admission. 
For decades the Negro has been systematically oppressed in his 
wages and robbed of the fruits of his toil. The field hand gets 
about eighty-five cents a day. Since the exodus began in some 
eases this has been raised to a dollar. This for an able-bodied 
man. A woman who “chops cotton” or “strips cane” gets from 
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fifty to seventy-five cents per day. For this amount they go to 
work before sunrise and work till dark. If perchance through ill- 
ness or bad weather they are obliged to quit before they have 
labored four hours they receive no pay even for the hours they 
have worked. Out of this pittance they must maintain themselves 
and their families. In many cases they do not receive even their 
small wages in cash but in tickets redeemable at the plantation 
store where they are forced to pay three prices. In cases where 
the planter finances the tenant the results are equally, if not more, 
disastrous to the latter. Ignorant of bookkeeping, he is at the 
mercy of an unscrupulous landlord. As an illustration these inci- 
dents will serve: A man, his wife, and three children worked all 
one summer. The planter furnished them their pork, molasses, 
and perhaps some other eatables. They raised thirty-five bales 
of cotton, which at that time was selling at twenty cents a pound. 
This should have brought $3,500, to say nothing of the seed, a 
very valuable by-product. When it came to a settlement the man 
received $64 for his summer’s work. A widow and her daughter 
made thirteen bales but came out in debt. This ingenious method 
of financing is a cunningly contrived plan to bind the unfortunate 
farmer to the farm in a practical peonage. Under such conditions 


is it any wonder ‘that when these people learn of shorter hours, of 


higher wages honestly paid, they leave for that promised land ¢ 
Every large employer of farm labor is not included in this con- 
demnation, but the abuse is far too general and if the Negro is 
to be kept on the plantation it must be remedied. 

A number of planters at this New Orleans meeting told of 
“inducing the Negro to plant home gardens with liberal aid.” 
This, if acted upon, would certainly be a step in the right direc- 
tion. The Negro is home-loving, domestic in his tastes, is attached 
to this beautiful Southland, and would prefer to stay here. But 
who that has seen the “tenement” of the average plantation can 
wonder that the tenant feels no bonds binding him to it? A rough, 
board, one-room shack, with its smoking mud-mortared chimney 
and unglazed windows, standing either in the unshaded blaze of 
the sun or amid the malarial damp of a swamp, with not a tree or 
a shrub or a flower to relieve its desolation, it is the grimmest 
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satire to speak of it as a “home.” It requires a wild flight of 
imagination to picture a family dwelling in such a cabin, gather- 
ing about the door in the gloaming after working fourteen hours 
in the canebrake or cotton field, and singing “Home, sweet home.” 
To describe this condition is to indicate the remedy. Not only 
“home gardens” are needed, but homes in the midst of the gardens. 
The planter can well afford to build comfortable homes for his 
hands, give them a little plot of ground for a garden and time to 
till it, an opportunity to keep hens, a cow, and a hog, to eke out 
their wages. If his surroundings were made more attractive it 
would be hard to drive the Negro away. Some kindhearted and 
farseeing men are thus providing for their help. The result is 
profit for themselves and a happy and contented tenantry. 

Some of these planters spoke of “even installing school-teach- 
ers on the plantations.” The significance of this suggestion it is 
hard for one unacquainted with local conditions to appreciate. 
The intellectual destitution of some sections of the South is appall- 
ing. When one considers the handicaps under which the Negro 
has labored in his quest for an education it is little short of mar- 
velous that to-day his illiteracy has become reduced from prac- 
tically one hundred per cent to thirty. It is a tribute to his eager- 
ness for learning and his ability to acquire it. He has overcome 
apparently insuperable difficulties and availed himself of the most 
meager opportunities. In many, in most, instances Negro schools 
are not worthy of the name. They are held in all sorts of make- 
shift buildings. In numerous parishes of Louisiana there is no 
public school building of any kind for colored children. They 
are taught by poorly prepared and underpaid teachers. The re- 
muneration in some cases is as low as fifteen dollars a month, 
while for the entire State the average pay is only thirty-five dol- 
lars. The schools are without necessary equipment and furniture, 
devoid of any aids to culture, such as books, pictures, charts, 
models, etc. Poor as they are, they continue only a few months, 
sometimes two or three, the average being only four or five. In 
the cities the conditions are better, but in the country districts 
they are indescribable. The school funds are most inequitably 
divided. This State of Louisiana spends $2,000,000 on its white 
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children and $200,000 on its colored children—ten dollars to one. 
And this, when the colored children constitute nearly one half 
the school population of the State and their parents pay their 
share of the taxes. New Orleans in five years spent $1,750,000 
for buildings, including two palatial high schools, for white chil- 
dren and in the same period the city spent for its colored children 
only $35,000, although they form one third of the school popula- 
tion. The city supports three high schools for the whites and 
none for the colored. Were it not for the denominational schools 
there would be no provision for a colored child beyond the eighth 
grade. It is these schools which must furnish teachers for the 
race for years to come. The Negro, appreciating the advantages 
of an education and desirous that his children should acquire it, 
resents this unjustice and, now that the opportunity is given him, 
flees from it. He knows that the schools of the North are of the 
best and that his family may have the advantage of them. A 
prominent colored man recently said to the writer, “I am planning 
to send my daughter to ” naming one of the best New Eng- 
land colleges for women. “I want her to have the best I can pro- 
vide for her.” In this spoke the father. In no other race is par- 


ental love more strongly developed. No better proof of this 


is needed than the sacrifices which they make to send them to our 
schools. How heavily they tax themselves some of us know. The 
South is wise if it recognizes this and not only on the plantations 
but in the cities and villages meets this reasonable demand. 

I have spoken only of causes which were indicated by this 
disposition, tractable and obedient. He is the best cheap help on 
earth. This Southland cannot afford to lose him. Kind treatment, 
legal protection, and a reasonable provision for his welfare will 


Charts M.Melbetenr 


keep him here. 
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WHAT THE WORLD OWES TO LUTHER—RESULTS OF 
THE REFORMATION EPITOMIZED 


To realize what mankind owes to Luther for the work of the 
Reformation, we must look at what the world was when he threw 
down his challenge to the existing sacerdotal system, and compare 
it with the world as it has been and is since. 

Although the formula of papal infallibility was not officially 
declared until the Vatican Council in 1870, yet it was recognized 
as fully existent. This investiture gave the pope the absolute 
right to interpret Holy Scripture. Once his decree had gone forth 
the decision must be universally accepted as inerrant. This prac- 
tically placed an embargo upon scriptural exegesis. When the 
meaning of disputed passages was not to be decided by linguistic, 
historical, and critical tests, what use for the study of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and the investigation of manuscripts and scriptural 
learning? Consequently very little attention was given to search- 
ing out the true meaning, and opening up of the fountains of 
scriptural truth. 

Moreover, as the right of “private judgment” was denied, 
and as all interpretation was in the hands of pope and priests, the 
individual Christian felt that he was in danger of committing 
sacrilege if he went to the Word of God for himself. Under these 
conditions, it is not to be wondered at that the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures was neither encouraged nor facilitated, so that 
practically the Bible was excluded from the possession of the peo- 
ple. There could be no stronger illustration of this than the sur- 
prise and joy of a brilliant student like Luther, when one day he 
found an entire copy of the Bible chained to a shelf in the uni- 
versity. And so, later, “The Bible in the hands of the laity” be- 
came his powerful slogan. 


9 


Now when we remember that “the entrance of thy word 
giveth light,” and compare the hundreds of languages into which 
the Bible is translated in our day, the circulation of copies by 
millions as the leaves of the forests, the cheap editions which the 
poorest can purchase, and the free distribution, we see the change 
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wrought by the Reformation, through Luther’s demand that every- 
one’s right and duty were to read and interpret the sacred volume 
for himself. We cannot expect Christians to be such in deed and 
in truth, unless they are informed and transformed by those 
Scripture truths which our Lord declares are “spirit and are life.” 
And this one fact explains the far greater scriptural intelligence 
of Protestant Christians and the truer spirituality which charac- 
terizes their piety. 

But again the Romish Church has abused the claim to infalli- 
bility for ecumenical councils and popes, by the teaching of false 
doctrine, corrupting the pure gospel teaching. By this perversion 
of the truth, she clouded the minds of Christians and obstructed 
the way of life. These errors taught by the church were partly 
the result of ignorance, and partly the lust for authority and 
power. 

A primary one of these errors was that to the church alone 
belonged the forgiveness of sins. The next step was that the 
church could use this power over the souls and consciences of men 
to promote her own selfish and temporal interests. Thus came 
about what can truly be termed the infamous sale of indulgences. 
For money, then, sins great and small, sins past, present, and even 
in the future (the bold purveyors of them often proclaimed) would 
be pardoned. 

To strike at this pernicious traffic was Luther’s chief intent 
in nailing up his ninety-five theses, the twenty-first of which ran: 
“Therefore do the preachers of indulgences err when they say 
that by the papal indulgence a man is released and saved from all 
punishment.” And in the twenty-seventh he delivers one of his 
cutting blows thus: “They preach human folly who pretend that 
as soon as the money cast into the chest clinks the soul escapes.” 
And then Luther went on in these theses to declare that the Lord 
Jesus Christ had paid on the cross the full penalty of human sins, 
and that, therefore, any soul was freely justified. All that was 
needed was penitence and faith. Thus was opened up again the 
way of life, which had been clogged and barred by penances and 
indulgences and ritualistic formalities and meaningless rites, until 
it was almost impossible to find it. 
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And the freedom, the simplicity, the confidence, and the joy 
Christians now have in the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, opening to them a new view and way of life, they owe 
to the blessed Reformation under Martin Luther. 

The blessings of a free state, and of civil and religious liberty, 
are another heritage the world owes to Luther through the Refor- 
mation. In the Middle Ages, the church, through her claim to 
the spiritual primacy of Saint Peter, asserted her right to domi- 
nate the state. No sovereign could ascend the throne without her 
investiture, and through her bull of excommunication she could, 
at pleasure, release his subjects from their allegiance. Thomas 
Aquinas sought to show that “submission to the Roman pontiff 
is necessary to every human being.” 

And how this principle was reduced to practice is shown by 
Henry the Fourth of Germany pleading, bareheaded and cold, for 
three days at the castle of Canossa for Pope Gregory the Seventh to 
restore his forfeited crown. So, King John of England, in 1213, 
after a losing struggle with Pope Innocent, laid his realm at the 
feet of the pope’s legate, “To receive it back as a fief from Rome.” 
In his pledge he decrees, “The concession of the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland with all their rights and appurtenances to our 
mother the Holy Roman Church, and to our Lord Pope Innocent 
and his Catholic successors, receiving and holding them as it were 
a vassal, from God and the Roman church, we swear fealty.” (The 
Political Theories of Martin Luther, Waruz, page 17.) 

How fatal so preposterous a claim to freedom on the part 
of the state! How impossible under such a regime the develop- 
ment of mankind in the art of representative civil government ! 
No wonder that under such a system there developed in Europe 
iron-clad rules in which the rights of the common people were 
utterly ignored; that all power, wealth, utilities, and ownership 
of land were held by a very few; that the princes, nobles, and 
great families led lives of absolute ease, selfishness, indifference 
to the welfare of communities, and spent most of their time in 
revelry and vice; and that the masses of the peasants possessed 
no rights that their harsh lords were bound to respect, and were 
doomed to lives of hopeless poverty, ignorance, and misery. 
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It was these wrongs and these unrighteous conditions that 
made the great heart of Luther bleed with sympathy, and that 
fired his courageous soul with hot indignation. In the boldest 
terms he challenges the claims of the church to dominate the state, 
and proves from the Scriptures that her kingdom is not of this 
world, and that she must confine her sovereignty to the spiritual 
sphere. And in his “address to the German nobility” he reproves 
the princes for their tyrannies and vices, and threatens them with 
an outbreak of divine vengeance, like one of the prophets of the 
Old Testament. At the same time he pleads the cause of the rights 
of the peasantry in the strongest terms. 

And it was only under the colossal and continuous blows of 
Luther that these unscriptural and destructive claims of the church 
were relegated to the Dark Ages, and that there resulted the 
modern free state. And the boon of civil liberty, the cause of 
human rights, the welfare and happiness of the masses, and the 
signs of the coming rule of democracy everywhere, are our debt 
to Luther and his contemporaries alone. 

And the same is true with respect to religious liberty. The 
pages of history are crimson with the blood that has been shed 
for conscience’ sake. The noblest saints, and those whose charac- 
ters have shed the rarest luster upon our race, have suffered the 
severest persecutions, and been broken on the wheel, or burned at 
the stake, for the only reason that they “feared God rather than 
man.” The fires of martyrdom have lit up with a lurid glare the 
horizon from the days of the primitive Christian persecutions 
down to the sixteenth century. And even later in France, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, ete., this spirit of intolerance led to barbarous 
executions. 

And it was alone owing to the inflexible stand taken by the 
German princes whom Luther’s powerful personality had won to 
his support that he himself escaped death. But from that era 
religious liberty has prevailed in Germany, and thence has spread 
throughout all Protestantism. No more burnings of a heroine 


Saint Joan of Arc, or of a preacher of the pure gospel, John Hus, 


or of a noble Archbishop Cranmer, or exile of the Quakers from 
their native land, for conscientious religious convictions. Every 
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man now can hold such religious belief as he pleases and worship 
God as he thinks right, sitting under his own vine and fig tree, 
none daring to molest him or make him afraid. 

And for this most inestimable prerogative of the human soul, 
that which affects more than every other his happiness and peace 
—religious liberty—enjoyed in these later ages, in all its fullness, 
we can thank none other than the indomitable hero of the Reforma- 
tion. 

A scriptural conception of the church was another rediscovery 
of Luther. His studies of the post-apostolic era and the primitive 
church showed that its office had been perverted from its original 
purpose. The church was designed to help, guide, and strengthen 
the believer in the Christian life. But, under the prevalent con- 
ception of Luther’s time, it has taken the place of Christ, and stood 
between the believer and his Lord and Saviour. 

The great theologian Schleiermacher thus defines the diverse 
theories held by Luther and his papal opponents. “According to 
the Romish conception the soul can only come to Christ through 
the church, whereas, according to the Protestant doctrine, the soul 
is led through Christ to the church.” 

When, through the Word, the believer has found Christ, then 
the church tenderly nurtures within him the new spiritual life. 
Luther by no means depreciated the church and her legitimate 
sphere and authority. Contrariwise, he laid great stress upon the 
importance of the church with her word and sacraments as the 
means of grace. By this scriptural interpretation, the church 
becomes, instead of an obstacle in the path of the seeker, a loving 
shepherd to nurture and strengthen him in the way of salvation. 

An important practical result of the Reformation is the 
change wrought in public worship. It had, with the predominance 
given to the priest, and with the abnormal authority lodged in him, 
been taken almost wholly from the congregation. The officiating 
clergyman conducted the service mostly himself, and the part of the 
people consisted chiefly in routine formulas and inane repetitions ; 
and, as the service was conducted in the Latin tongue, and not 
understood by the people, there was very little intelligent and real 
worship in it. Besides, the sacraments, with their forgiveness and 
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grace, being in the power of the priests, they reduced the preaching 
of the Word to a very secondary place. 

But Luther changed all this. And by having the service in 
the vernacular tongue, and setting aside many of the meaningless 
and burdensome repetitions, and encouraging the congregations 
to join in the popular hymns he wrote for them, the service was 
simplified, it was made natural instead of artificial, and, inspired 
and enthused by Christian song, the worship of the sanctuary 
became free, spontaneous, joyous, and helpful. 

Then Luther brought into the forefront the prophetic office 
of the ministry. Preaching, from being almost neglected, was 
given the chief place in the service. The art of preaching was 
again studied, effective preachers and expounders of the Holy 
Scriptures were sought after, and the churches were filled with 
ardent listening congregations. The liturgies of the past, and the 
usages of the universal church, free from corruptions, were re- 
tained, and the Protestant form of worship became an ideal one. 
This distinctive and this superior simplicity, directness, and 
popularity characterize, to a greater or less extent, all the branches 
of Protestantism. 

The worship of the saints, which had become one of the great- 
est abuses and most universal practices of the church, was ejected. 
Luther tells us that “it took him twenty years to emancipate him- 
self from the delusion of the perfect holiness and power of the 
intercession of the saints,” so deeply had this fallacy been in- 
grained in him. Then he at last learned “to test even holy fathers 
whom he so much revered, as Saints Augustine, Jerome, and 
Francis, by the gospel of Christ, and he found them fallible men.” 

Hence suppliants were taught that the worship of the saints 


was contrary to the teaching of Scripture and to the usage of primi- 


tive church, and was an act of sacrilege. And, instead of going 
to the saints, who themselves needed intercession, the petitioner 
was sent direct to Christ, who, possessed of all power in heaven 
and upon earth, and sitting at the right hand of the father, him- 
self presents our prayers to the Almighty throne. 

Luther, moreover, gave us the true ideal of a Christian home. 
He protested against the false notion that God could only be served 
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by celibacy and retirement from the world into a cloister. He held 
matrimony to be “God’s order and that of nature, and that there- 
fore it was a holy estate.” Hence he protested against the monks 
and nuns shutting themselves away from the active service of men 
and living at the expense of the community. And he held that 
it was desirable that the clergy should marry, and be familiar with 
the cares and duties, and also be recuperated by the pleasures of 
the domestic sphere. And Luther himself set the example of a 
charming and happy family life. Thus he glorified the Christian 
home, and, in contending that the humblest peasant could serve 
God and the church and society by fidelity in his lowly calling, 
as well as princes in their thrones, he upraised and sanctified the 
duties of common life. 

Roman Catholics, intelligent and pious, will contest this pic- 
ture of mankind’s debt to Luther and Protestantism. The author’s 
friend, the accomplished Dr. James J. Walsh, in his very able 
and fascinating volume, The Thirteenth the Greatest of Cen- 
turies, cites this eloquent description from the historian Fred- 
erick Harrison: “This great century, the last of the true Middle 
Ages, which, as it drew to its own end, gave birth to modern 
society, has a special character of its own that gives it an enchant- 
ing and abiding interest. It was in nothing onesided and in 
nothing discordant. There was one common creed, one ritual, one 
worship, one sacred language, one church, a single code of man- 
ners, a uniform scheme of society, a common system of education, 
an accepted type of beauty, a universal art—something like a 
recognized standard of the good, the beautiful, and the true. Men 
utterly different from each other all profoundly accepted one 
common order of ideas, and could all feel that they were all to- 
gether working out the same tasks” (p. 12). 

This is a beautiful ideal, and such a universality and unity 
have a surpassing charm for us all, especially for conservative 
minds and cultured tastes. But, unfortunately, it is an ideal that 
cannot be realized until humanity is much more highly developed 
than anything we can conceive of now. As mankind is constituted 
at present, such a harmony would be of stagnation, such a unity 
can only be that of suppression, such a peace but that of death. 
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It utterly lacks the breath, the movement, the diversities, the 
activities, and the inspirations of life. That the gains of Protes- 
tantism have not been made without some regrettable losses 
cannot be denied. The unity of the Roman Catholic Church has 
many advantages over the divisions of Protestantism, but the price 
required to be paid for it far outweighs the gain. The right of 
private judgment and the individual freedom of the Christian 
often leads to a hurtful disregard of the necessity and proper 
authority of the Church. 

It is a sad truth, exemplified a thousand times by history, that 
liberty is liable to abuse. The larger privileges men enjoy, to the 
greater danger of fallacies are they exposed. A strong government 
prevents disorder, but it is also hostile to free growth. In Protes- 
tantism we do suffer from the vagaries of individualism, and the 
large range accorded to congregations and pastors is sometimes 
taken advantage of by sensational methods and fanatical evange- 
lists, by which means the Church is injured and the influence of 
religion weakened with intelligent and sensible people. 

But these are disadvantages inseparable from the exercise of 


individual and ecclesiastical freedom. And they are not for a 
moment to be set over against the inestimable blessings of civil 
and religious liberty procured by the Reformation. Romanism 
has indeed the solid unity, the strength, the massiveness, and the 
immobility of a mighty fortress, but Protestantism is rather a 
majestic tree, its springing branches swaying freely in the winds 


of heaven, instinct with energy, virility, and growth—a tree of 
life. 

Genius and the iron hand can no more harmonize than Na- 
poleon and Madame De Staél could live within the boundaries of 
the same France. The spirit of man, to attain its loftiest flights, 
must have unclipped wings and unwalled skies. It is better to 
tolerate the vagaries of genius by giving it the open than to stifle 
its powers within the bars of a prison. Besides, if great wrongs 
have been perpetrated, and dangerous heresies held, in the name 
and through the exercise of liberty, how multitudinous and woeful 
have been the tyrannies, the persecutions, the repressions, and 
the outrages committed by authority? The bloodiest chapters of 
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the world’s history record its monstrous enormities. And the ex- 
perience and wonderful progress of the past four centuries have 
given incontestable proof that it is only when the human mind 
is unfettered by ecclesiastical and civil tyranny, that the race ad- 
vances most rapidly upon the path of achievement, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

So it is owing to the work of Luther in the Reformation that 
we live in a new world. 

In passing from the Middle Ages to the modern period, man- 
kind has left behind it darkness and entered upon an era of light. 
On every hand we see civilization taking greater strides. Absolute 
freedom of investigation has given an immense impulse to science, 
schools and universities and specialized studies abound on an un- 
precedented scale, government, not “by and for the privileged few,” 
but “of the people, by the people, and for the people,” is rapidly 
becoming universal. Religion, relieved of cramped uniformity, 
is more spiritual, vigorous, joyous, and true. The missionary 
spirit is bearing abroad the gospel to the nations near and afar. 

In short, no such wondrous transformation in the condition 
of the race, no such new epoch in civilization, no such forward 
step in the march of the human mind, and no such revolution 
in the destinies, uplift, and happiness of mankind, have been in- 
troduced by any single personality in the world’s history as that 
by Luther in the work of Reformation. 





Concerning a Famous Lecture 


CONCERNING A FAMOUS LECTURE 


From passages in his historical writings, from his letters, 
from the anecdotes told of him by his friends—and by some who 
were not friends—and from a study of his portraits one may 
hope to arrive at a fairly accurate notion of Freeman the man. 
His nature was complex, resembling that of many a less celebrated 
scholar, and the exhaustive study of it may well be left to shrewd 
analysts of character. Certain traits stand out in conspicuous 
way. Two of these fix the attention at once. 

He has as much heart as a “scientific” historian is entitled 
to, and possibly more. It has never been maintained that his- 
torians make the worse fathers of families for being historians. 
And truly there is no reason why they should fall short, in that 
particular, of standards known to have been attained by bank 
clerks, plumbers, and green-grocers. A historian who does most 
or all of his work at home may easily develop into a nuisance, but 
not so much from the nature of his work as from the fact of his 
always being about. The atmosphere of the home is distinctively 
feminine, and a perpetual masculine presence disturbs its finer 
harmonies. The wife has not only to manage her children and 
servants, but also to carry a dead weight in the shape of a husband. 

The man who goes to business, or at least goes away some- 
where, is to be preferred. He is never more fondly regarded by 
wifely eyes than when he shows his back, in-a well-fitting overcoat, 
and there is no sweeter sound in all the world than that of his 
receding footsteps as he pursues the familiar path to the suburban 
station. Peace reigns—at least to a certain extent. A beloved 
but disturbing presence has been removed, and will not be felt 
again until the approach of the dinner hour. 

Freeman was probably as comfortable a factor in the home 
life as the nature of his sex permitted. He liked children, and 
wrote for them an Old English History, a book meant for “par- 
ticular children living in a particular part of the country,” 
namely, the little folks at “Somerleaze,” his home near Wells. 
Grown people afflicted with hazy ideas about the pre-Norman 
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period will find themselves helped by the reading of this small 
but meaty book. 

His biographer did a happy thing when he reproduced in fac- 
simile three of Freeman’s letters to “his dear little Margaret.” 
They are carefully “printed” with the pen, so as to be easy to read, 
and are adorned with illustrations. To receive letters contain- 
ing pictures of goats, giraffes, an elephant, a walking bear, and a 
couple of dogs shaking hands would make a child respect even its 
own father. 

He is said to have been “very tender-hearted towards all 
the lower animals, and very gentle in his treatment of them.” 
At his first country-house in Wales, he had a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of beasts, from horses and ponies to dog, cats, and raccoons 
—or at least a raccoon. He used to record the births and deaths 
and other important events that took place in this “numerous 
family.” No man would have been capable of this unless he were 
sympathetic, and had a sense of humor besides. 

Another obvious (and contrasting) trait is brought out by 
any one of numerous anecdotes told to illustrate his pugnacious- 
ness. I do not know that he was the sort of man to be described 
in an off-hand way as quick-tempered, meaning that he would 
fly into passion over small things as well as great; but Freeman 
was impatient, and when the circumstances were favorable and 
the provocation sufficient he could be depended on to explode hand- 
somely and to the entire satisfaction of all beholders. 

I have heard from an eye-witness an account of his address 
at Glastonbury Abbey, when he had the mishap with the chair 
on which he was standing. Probably one of the auditors laughed 
—there are people who will laugh anywhere, even at a meeting 
of an Archeological Society—and Freeman stopped speaking and 
went off in a huff. A version of the incident will be found in 
Stephen’s Life and Letters of Freeman. The oral narrative was 
racier by far than is the printed one. We are told that in his 
outbursts—when, for example, he had been teased by inipertinent 
questions, or irritated by a garrulous but shallow speaker—he 
would fall upon the unhappy offenders with crushing force, and 
was sometimes unjust as well as inconsiderate. 
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Nearly all of his bouks in my library are bound in a bright 
red cloth. They make a most cheerful glow among many sober- 
hued volumes of much lighter contents. One can almost see to 
read by them, so brilliantly do they shine. And one has come 
to feel that the publishers did very well to clothe Freeman’s 
essays in this aggressive color; he was an aggressive man who 
wrote the books. If he was florid of complexion, so much the 
better; it carries out the color-scheme; everything matches. Cer- 
tainly one thinks of Freeman as capable of swelling, of showing 
a face into which good red blood had been pumped until he seemed 
like to burst. 

Would he have shown an angry countenance had it been 
hinted to him that his famous doctrine of the unity of history 
was admirably stated by an American man of letters some thirty 
years before the delivery of the Rede Lecture at Cambridge? 
Englishmen are not wont to receive with undisguised joy the 
suggestion that they are our debtors in any respect, though it 
must be admitted that their attitude is not so forbidding as it 
once was. But there the doctrine lies, in Emerson’s essay on 
“History,” to be read by whoever likes to study coincidences. 
Far be it from us to claim that Freeman was indebted to Emerson. 
’ or he may have been in the 
position of the English author who had “never so much as heard 
of him.” 

The idea of the unity of history must be very old. Free 
man says that he first learned it from Arnold. He himself was 
happy in having coined a striking phrase to express the thought, 
a phrase that is always associated with Ais name, and not with 
that of some other eminent historian. He was more than happy 
in his brilliant development of the conception; the Rede Lecture 
is one of the most taking things he ever wrote. And being Free- 
man he clung to his subject with bulldog-like tenacity until the 
world realized that the man and his doctrine were one and in- 
divisible. 

The gist of his teaching is contained in this sentence: “As 
man is the same in all ages, the history of man is one in all 
ages.” Emerson treats the theme in a bolder fashion: “There 


He probably “never read the man,’ 
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is one mind common to all individual men. . . . Who hath 
access to this universal mind is a party to all that is or can be 
done, for this is the only and sovereign agent. Of the works of 
this mind history is the record. Its genius is illustrated by the 
entire series gf days. Man is explicable by nothing less than 
all his history.” 

Freeman, as a professional historian, had certain practical 
objects in view. For example, he wanted to persuade the world 
to cast aside the old-time distinctions between “ancient” and “mod- 
ern,” between “living” and “dead.” There were no such distine- 
tions, or at least, none worth recognizing. Years since scholars 
had built certain imaginary fences, painted them neatly, guarded 
them with pedantic care, and amused themselves by pretending 
that the civilization on one side differed wholly from that on the 
other. Freeman made it his business to break down these fences 
wherever they were to be found. 

He begins his lecture with a tribute to the revival of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and then passes 
on to a consideration of its “dark side.” He shows that the re 


vival of classical learning “both opened and narrowed the field 


of human study.” It was exclusive. It laid too much stress on 
literature. Only Greece and Rome were taken into account, and 
they only within certain limits known as “classical.” By not 
mastering what lay outside those limits men cut themselves off 
from an accurate knowledge of what lay within them. 

With the discovery of the comparative method came new 
light. Freeman calls it the great contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the advance of human knowledge. It has taught the 
world that “the study of language is one study, that the study of 
history is one study. What was once supposed to be independent 
is now seen to be only a part of the whole: to be closely related 
to what went before and to what follows. “The history of the 
Aryan nations of Europe, their languages, their institutions, their 
dealings with one another, form one long series of cause and 
effect, no part of which can be rightly understood if it be dealt 
with as something wholly cut off from, and alien to, any other 
part.” 
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He protests against the old-fashioned way of treating with 
undue reverence certain arbitrarily chosen centuries, while hold- 
ing in contempt certain others. And he will have none of the con- 
ception of scholarship which assumes the need of special powers 
for the mastery of “ancient” history. One method serves for 
both alike, the “ancient” and the “modern.” Then he invites the 
student to take all history for his peculiar province, a very liberal 
offer, and one that there is no way of politely declining. History 
is “one unbroken drama”; and the acts and scenes must not, so it 
would appear, be detached from their setting. 

How this is to be accomplished he then explains. The stu- 
dent will choose his own period and master it, and he will know 
enough of other periods to be able perfectly to comprehend the 
relations in which they stand to his own In that way he keeps 
his breadth of vision, is saved from becoming parochial. 

This is Freeman’s argument in the main, though badly 
mangled in the process of condensing it. The illustrations begin 
before the argument is quite finished, and they multiply until 
the very close, with, however, constant and artful reiterations 
of the main theme. Some of them are of extreme beauty, such 
as that describing the experiences of Polybios. (One must ad- 
here to Freeman’s spelling of proper names.) It is a vision of 
the stupendous changes that may take place in the limits of a 
single human life. Another, only a little less impressive, is the 
panorama of the Greek colonies that carried Hellenic arts and 
letters into so many corners of the then known world. After read- 
ing it one looks upon one’s fruit vendor across the way with a new 
interest. 

Freeman has been taxed with a display of narrowness in the 
very lecture written as a plea for broad views. He is charged 
with having made “a fatal concession to classical pendantry and 
modern conceit” by limiting himself to the history of Aryan 
man in Europe (Frederic Harrison). I cannot see that he posi- 
tively “limits” himself. The sentence doubtless alluded to runs 
thus: “Looking then at the history of man, at all events at the 
history of Aryan man in Europe, as one unbroken whole,” and 
so on. It is as though Freeman had said, The history of man 
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is one; and we have only to look at that history in Europe to 
see that so much of it at least is one. He admits that the con- 


nection between European and Asiatic history is “occasional and 


incidental”; he never says that European and Asiatic history 
do not form parts of one greater whole; that follows as a matter 
of course. 

But the question whether Freeman “missed a true philosophy 
of history” or not may be left to experts. They will deal with 
it after their well-known playful manner. If there is anything 
that can be punctured they will see to it that the puncturing is 
done. The object of this paper is to make The Unity of History 
better known to lay readers, to those who read for amusement, 
and incidentally to lament that it has not been reprinted in a 
cheap form, so that lay readers may have easy access to it if 
so minded. It is an uplifting conception of history, and has the 
additional merit of being in a high degree informed with literary 
qualities. 

Viewing The Unity of History as a piece of literature, as 
an artfully composed essay or address, a thing designed to give 
pleasure as well as instruction, one is tempted to quote from it. 
The chief trouble is in deciding what not to quote. From end 
to end the little book is filled with passages which one likes to read 
over and over, merely for the pleasure one has in dwelling on 
them. 

Truly is it an audacious attitude that the mere amateur of 
literature takes when he pretends to enjoy the works of the scien- 
tific historians. He knows full well that it was not for his 
private delectation that these formidable beings produced their 
weighty tomes. He has reason to believe that they are not al- 
ways flattered by being told that they are entertaining, if indeed 
they do not absolutely resent the imputation of qualities so 
frivolous. They write mostly for one another, for a small esoteric 
body of readers, and for their pupils. To tell them that you 
enjoy what they have written is, in a way, to offer an affront. It 
is not that they desire to be obscure, but simply to maintain their 
tone of scientific aloofness, never to fail in the proofs of an over- 
whelming erudition. 
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Yet many of them have their unguarded moments, and are 
entertaining in spite of themselves. Others will unbend of a 
set purpose, and will become frankly literary. Now Freeman 
cannot be called a pleasing writer, as you would say that Macaulay, 
and Froude, and Prescott were pleasing writers, yet he often 
pleases, and never more than in the fifty-odd pages of The Unity 
of History. 

The lecture was probably read from manuscript, and prob- 
ably ill read; I never yet saw a historian who could read well, 
unless indeed he happened also to be a churchman. It contains a 
number of passages that are distinctly rhetorical, and which might 
be “declaimed” with admirable effect. The sentences are massed 
with a view to presenting a broad and imposing front. They pile 
up in rather a grand way, and have besides a masculine rugged- 
ness that is perfectly in keeping. 

One of the finest of these passages is where Freeman traces 
the influence of Rome down through all European history, and 
shows the folly of restricting the “life” of the Latin language 
to the few centuries denominated “classical,” and of regarding it 
henceforth as a “cead” tongue. It should be read in its entirety. 
A brief extract will show the style: 

“The old Saturnian echoes which sang how it was the evil 
fate of Rome, which gave her the Metelli as her counsels, ring out 
again in those new Saturnian rimes which sing the praises of 
imperial Frederick and set forth the reforming policy of Earl 
Simon. The truly distinctive character of the Latin tongue was 
not stamped on it by its poets, not even by its historians and 
orators. The special business of Rome, as one of those poets 
told her, was to rule the nations; not merely to conquer by her 
arms, but to govern by her abiding laws. Her truest and longest 
life is to be looked for, not in the triumphs of her dictators, but 
in the edicts of her Pretors. The most truly original branch of 
Latin literature is to be found in what some might deny to be 
a part of literature at all, in the immediate records of her rule, 
in the textbooks of her great lawyers, in the itineraries of her 
provinces, in the Notitia of her governments and offices. The 
true glory of the Latin tongue is to have become the eternal speech 
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of law and dominion. It is the tongue of Rome’s twofold 
sovereignty and of her twofold legislation, the tongue of the 
church and the empire, the tongue of the successors of Augustus 
and of the successors of Saint Peter. It has been, wherever king 
or priest could wrap himself in any shred of her imperial or her 
Pontifical mantle, the chosen speech alike of temporal and of re 
ligious rule.” 

Assuredly passages like these ring true. They are litera- 
ture at the point where it approaches most nearly to the pomp and 
splendor of oratory. Freeman continues his eulogium in the same 
liturgical vein: 

“In the eyes of universal history the true triumphs of the 
Latin tongue are to be found in lands far away from the seven 
hills, and even from the shores of the Italian peninsula. The 
tongue of Rome, the tongue of Gaius and Ulpian rather than the 
tongue of Virgil and Horace, has become the tongue of the Code 
and the Capitularies, the tongue of the false Decretals and of 
the true Acts of Councils, the tongue of Domesday and the Great 
Charter, the tongue of the Missal and the Breviary, the tongue 
which was for ages in Western eyes the very tongue of Scripture 
itself. . . . It is this abiding and Imperial character of the 
speech of Rome, far more than even the greatest works of one or 
two short periods in its long life, which gives it a position in the 
history of the world which no other European tongue can share 
with it. . . . Of all the languages of the earth, Latin is the 
last to be spoken of as dead. It was but yesterday the universal 
speech of science and learning; it is still the religious speech of 
half Western Europe; it is still the key to European history and 
law; and, if it is nowhere spoken in its ancient form, it still 
lives in the new forms into which it grew in the provinces which 
Rome civilized as well as conquered.” 

In this fine tribute the historian amplifies and throws into 
a more grandiose form an idea to which he had given expression 
some thirteen years earlier. You might say that he had put his 
thought out at interest in 1859, and now, in 1872, he produces 
for our envious admiration principal and interest together. No 
grasping usurer ever realized such handsome profits on a com- 
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paratively small investment. Freeman’s percentages went “beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” The first setting of this idea will be 
found near the beginning of a review of Mommsen’s Rome, in the 
“second series” of his Historical Essays; it takes up barely eight 
lines of print. When, however, it appeared in the Rede Lecture, 
seven and a half pages were required for its presentation. 

And these seven and a half pages make exactly one para- 
graph. A different typographical arrangement would have been 
easier for the reader. The eye feels the need “to take breath” 
now and then. One often meets with tremendously long para- 
graphs and is appalled at the sight. Leslie Stephen, in his essay 
entitled “Johnsoniana,” has a paragraph that runs to six and 
three-quarters pages. Since there are more lines to the page, the 
difference betwen Stephen and Freeman in staying power cannot 
be much. 

Were one to quote from The Unity of History merely the 
passages that from a literary point of view are worth the trouble 
of quoting, it would amount in the end to transcribing half the 
book. Freeman knew well how to produce those impressive ef- 
fects which come by the rolling out of sonorous names of history. 
It is a mere trick when used by the superficial orator, and as such 
it frequently disgusts or irritates; but when a scholar deigns to 
employ the device—a scholar who is at the same time a literary 
artist—it become eloquence. There is a pageantry of names, 
which may of course be vain and empty, as it may also be up- 
lifting and splendid. The lecture contains many illustrations of 
the pageantry of names in the best meaning of the phrase. 

Of “word-painting,” as the literary device is commonly 
called, the lecture contains at least one fine example. In describ- 
ing the scene when Basil the Second came to Athens to give thanks 
for his victories, almost any historian would have laid stress on 
the visible features of the spectacle, on physiognomy, costume, 
ceremonial acts, the decorative background, all that goes into the 
making of “a historical picture.” But Freeman discards these 
first aids to the imagination; he will have nothing to do with 
theatrical wardrobes and properties, and there is not a single 
“color-adjective” in the arrangement of the scene. He conceives 
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the spectacle in a large-minded way, he thoroughly believes in its 
significance, his picture is impressive because of its naked 
grandeur. 

And therefore the reader finds himself taking for granted 
the gorgeous dress, the glitter of arms, the gleam of marble, the 
blue of the sky, and is eager to look into the soul of the chief actor 
and to comprehend the full meaning of an event which, he has 
been made to feel, is an expression of the inmost soul of his- 
tory. Whether or not Freeman made a deliberate choice of means 
to an end in this case, is a matter of no importance. He may 
have done so, as he may have worked instinctively, and found 
afterward that he had written better than he knew. He is a lucky 
author whose pen occasionally sets up in business for itself. 

The passage is much too long to be transcribed in its en- 
tirety. An extract from the conclusion must suffice. Freeman 
shows how in tracing those periods when Roman and Teutonic 
elements stood side by side but had not yet blended, we come 
upon many scenes which show that European history is in truth 
“one unbroken tale.” He asks us to take our stand with him on 
the Acropolis of Athens on a day in the early part of the eleventh 
century. He shows what changes have taken place since the 
days of Pericles, and even since the days of Alaric, how much 
has been swept away, and yet how much remains. Then follow 
these lines: 

“Tt is a day of triumph. . . . A conqueror comes to pay 
his worship within those ancient walls, an Emperor of the Romans 
comes to give thanks for the deliverance of his Empire in the 
Church of Saint Mary of Athens. Roman in title, Greek in 
speech—boasting of his descent from the Macedonian Alexander 
and from the Parthian Arsakes, but sprung in truth, so men 
whispered, from the same Slavonic stock which had given the 
Empire Justinian and Belisarius—fresh from his victories over 
a people Turanian in blood, Slavonic in speech, and delight- 
ing to deck their kings with the names of Hebrew prophets— 
Basil the Second, the slayer of the Bulgarians, the restorer of 
the Byzantine power, paying his thank-offerings to God and the 
Panagia in the old heathen temple of democratic Athens, seems 
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as if he had gathered all the ages and nations of the world around 
him, to teach by the most pointed of contrasts that the history 
of no age or nation can be safely fenced off from the history 
of its fellows. Other scenes of the same class might easily be 
brought together, but this one, perhaps the most striking of all, 
is enough. I know of no nobler subject for a picture or a poem.” 

The pomp and beauty of these lines should be apparent to 
everyone. They may be read aloud, thereby putting them to 
the severest of tests, and they will be found to gain rather than 
lose in effectiveness. Possibly a word or two might be changed 
for the better—in the last sentence, where the same sound occurs 
once too often; but it is a mere nothing. 

It is a great satisfaction to get one’s history in this way, 
to imbibe “sound views” and taste good literature at the same 
time. What matters it if one has gained but a single fact? Other 
facts, naturally related, are bound to cling to the one, and each 
of these in turn attracts yet more facts. Given the time to read 
good books, and a memory not quite like a sieve, the amateur may 
hope for some very pretty accumulations in this sort. It does 
not follow that he would be justified in making a display of them, 
but he could gloat over them in private. 

The present writer will always be grateful to Freeman for 
the picture of Basil the Second at the Church of Saint Mary of 
Athens. He could not forget that monarch if he tried. Basil 
has been an expense, has led to much squandering of time and eye- 
sight in the turning over of books of reference. Only by looking 
on him as a historical luxury—and therefore a necessity—can the 
indulgence be justified. 

And at this crisis in human affairs the present writer is im- 
mensely comforted by the reflection that Basil once smote the 
Bulgarians, smote them as Samson did the Philistines. He wishes 
with all his heart that some modern Basil might arise, with such 
strength of arm and will as would enable him to repeat the salu- 


tary chastisement. 
\anaeeinn wat 
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SOME RELIGIOUS PAINTERS OF SIENA 


I 


Srenesx art has a peculiar attraction for the lover of beauty. 
The observer has to be worked into its mood and attainment, for it 
is primitive, aristocratic, and religious; but once initiated, he can 
never escape from its spell. After commerce with the more 
abounding spirits in art, one comes back to its almost naive prattle 
as a man comes to the talk of his children for refreshment, when 
tired of the sophisticated converse of the world. 

“Soft Siena” was not invertebrate, for there are records in 
Tacitus of the early inhabitants illtreating a Roman senator who 
passed through the city; and we know that later city life in Italy 
was a breeding ground of passion. Many homicides were remarked 
in Siena by an old annalist. Its softness came of a laxity of life 
due to great wealth, for in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it was one of the rich cities of the world, larger than Paris or 
London, and a competitor for the lordship of Tuscany. Siena’s 
disposition was proud and aristocratic. She delighted in the color 
of life, which came upon her painting making her second only to 
Venice in this peculiar gift. 

And Siena was religious. The cathedral localized the com- 
munal and religious spirit, forming a visible body for the religious 
emotion, which had found also a personal expression in local saints. 
Saint Asano dates from a period almost legendary, since he was 
said to have lived in a little village beyond the city walls about the 
time of the fall of Rome. Saint Francis is recorded as visiting 
the city in 1212. Saint Catherine is also authentic—a strange 
mystical person, yet endowed with common sense enough to become 
an adviser of the pope—a Joan of Arc of the spiritual life. And 
San Bernardino, who left many traces in Italian art, came about 
a hundred years later. “The Word of God,” it is said, “was in 
his mouth a fire—a hammer breaking the hardest rocks.” Above 
all Siena was the city of the Virgin. Even in Roman times the 
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city bore a feminine appellation and worshiped Minerva and 
Diana, which, according to an ancient diarist, was a thing to thank 
God for as a preliminary of the cherishing of Mary. 


II 


The origins of Sienese painting are in dispute, some deriving 
the art directly from Byzantium, others affirming a native school, 
but there is no doubt as to who was the real beginner. It was 
Duccio di Buoninsegna, born about fifty years before Giotto—in 
1250. Compared with the resounding fame of Giotto, he is hardly 
known outside the ranks of the more serious students of art, 
though in many respects his work equals that of the Florentine. 

Why does he remain so overshadowed by Giotto? Perhaps be- 
cause Vasari, upon whom many generations have depended for bio- 
graphical material, was a Florentine. For while Vasari is on the 
whole a broad-minded critic, he cannot altogether forget the 
eminence of Florence. Further, Duccio’s work is hardly as ac- 
cessible as Giotto’s ; and it certainly does not cover as large a space. 
At Assisi and Padua Giotto is supreme and dominating, but 
Duccio’s chief work is a single altar-piece. Most of all, Giotto is 
a frescoist, and all the large tasks of painting are given in that 
medium. Duccio, moreover, came fifty years before Giotto, with 
the necessary limits that an earlier time puts upon the first comers ; 
but apart from any extraneous considerations his work in itself 
is worthy of comparison with Giotto’s. 

In the first place Duccio is artless and unsophisticated. This is 
more noticeable in the series of paintings of the “Life of Christ” 
on the back of the “Majestas” than on the front of that glorious 
picture, for he is there less bound by ecclesiastical commands. 
The student feels the spirit of a man who looked at life with the 
frank gaze of childhood. These scenes preclude joyful singing 
because of the subject—and because Duccio belonged to the end 
of the Middle Ages, when men, even as worldly in view as Bocca- 
cio, had a tremulous fear of joy—but the scenes remind one over 
and over of Chaucer. Still Duccio is a sadder Chaucer. 

In Duccio, moreover, there is a pleasant vein of sentiment 
which never becomes bathos since he is too direct and has too much 
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to say. His faces are not portraits; they define ideal qualities, 
The Madonna is a realization of abstract truth. The serving 
women of the “Majestas,” who are probably saints, are almost 
typically Greek in pose and expression. Saint Peter, in the scenes 
of the Passion, is admirably conceived. And Duccio frequently 
makes his landscape fit the lines that define the central group and 
the dramatic movement, achieving a decorative emphasis that 
charges the picture with sentimental meaning—much freer and 
more human than mere symbolism. 

Duccio’s artlessness and sentiment lead him on to dramatic 
expression. Sometimes dramatic painting wearies as a tale 
wearies when told too insistently, but there is power in it when well 
done. And this means good management of the group. Drama 
depends more on the group than on the action or pose of the 
individual. Group composition is dramatic power. Of course, it 
is quite possible to get a group in violent action, like that of 
Raphael’s “Entombment,” and still miss dramatic power ; it is also 
common to get a group combined in the inert similarity of the 
old miniaturists; but Duccio composes so that the observer has 
the story and the moment in the story. The “Burial of the Virgin” 
is a finely composed group; and the “Betrayal” is another illus- 
tration of this quality. While looking at the latter we can hear 
the solemn words, ““The hour is come.” 

But Duccio, notwithstanding his interest in the story and 
his feeling for the moment, is always decorative. Interest in illus- 
tration often spoils decorative value, but Duccio, while absorbed 
in the story, does not forget that it is a painted story, and painting 
is decoration. 

It is by use of the line that he chiefly makes his decorative 
appeal. In the “Betrayal” the waving lines of the fleeing disciples 
are beautiful, and the trees, set rather formally above the main 
group, heighten the interest and mark its distinction; and the 
spears and cressets of the soldiers are excellent—so excellent that 
they strengthen a motive that appears often in painting, most 
notably, perhaps, in Velasquez’ “Surrender of Breda.” In the 
“Sleeping Disciples” the trees again add decorative values; and 
in the “Burial of the Virgin” the lines of the background help in 
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decorative effectiveness. While Duccio’s line is not as functional 
as Giotto’s, it is more decorative. 

More than anything else Duccio is a religious painter, and 
the first great master in Sienese religious painting. In spite of 
the lack of space in his backgrounds, which makes the country 
of the Passion seem too obtrusive, as stage foregrounds are apt to 
look, one still feels the impending world of fate; and though he 
sometimes thrusts in suggestive details, he leaves some room for 
the shaping spirit of imagination. The Passion laid hold of him 
and he makes the observer feel its pathos, irrevocability, and the 
curious inhumanity of earth. And in the “Majestas” there is the 
imperturbable calm of heaven. With all his strength there is a 
strange tenderness in Duccio, a compunction joined with a trem- 
bling hope of glory, that marks him as truly religious. He rever- 
ently puts his name on the edge of the footstool where the Virgin’s 
feet rest in the “Majestas” and prays: “Holy Mother of God, give 
Siena peace and Duccio life because he painted thee thus.” 

There is something akin to the evangelic note in Duccio. His 
work is a close parallel with the narrative art of the Gospels. 
Though the representation is sometimes inadequate, or even almost 
ludicrous—as in a singular forgetfulness of perspective in the 
“Doubting Thomas” where the figures stand on nothing—the 
observer can hardly smile; he feels the solemnity too much. 

Here is a believing art, and one that intends to make converts 
to the faith if possible. The very simplicity of the conception 
prevents a sneer. One might as well try to show the folly of 
childish representations of the mysteries of life, as to show the 
folly of Duccio’s transcripts of his believing experience of the 
gospel story. It is simple and strange to us, but it is one phase of 
human life, and not an ignoble one, worthy of consideration by 
those bound fast in the rubrics of reality. 


III 


Duccio has a kind of moral earnestness, but it is the earnest- 
ness of the student who seeks wisdom mainly for himself. We 
come now to two brothers—the Lorenzetti—who were in earnest 
for others, one of them painting vast allegories on the walls of 
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the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, and the other influencing the star- 
tling creations of the Campo Santo, Pisa. 

The “Triumph of Death” in the Campo Santo was long 
attributed to Pietro Lorenzetti, but now it is generally given to 
men who fell under the influence of the Lorenzetti. The subject 
is the old one of world-weariness, the passing fashions of life, and 
the imminence of death and the Judgment—a subject often upper- 
most in worldly ages. It is the theme of Ecclesiastes, of Boccacio, 
and of Leopardi. Ages which pursue life greedily and are too 
faithful to pleasure, lose the taste of it. As Professor Dewey 
remarks, successes use themselves up. Wine, women, and song do 
not altogether disguise the fact that experience is “the article of 
the same.’ The contemporaries of the Lorenzetti would feel the 
old thrill, but sensation has been deadened by satiety. Having 
tried all there is in life, they would experiment with the adjacent 
borderlands, and at last with death. 

It is this mood that the followers of the Lorenzetti represent. 
They show a distant elevated country, with the cells of anchorites 
hard by an open and flaming mountain, whither demons carry the 
dead in frequent flight. The hermits are busy poring over books 
or praying, their backs turned upon the horror, oblivious of the 
world’s sad case. A deer is resting unmolested at the base of the 
mountain, and a hare, well drawn, though too large, sits quietly by. 
Below, in the foreground at the left, a gay cavalcade, out for a 
day’s hunting, comes suddenly upon a row of open coffins, whose 
occupants are far gone in decay. At the right is a balancing scene, 
where a company of ladies and gallants sit talking under flowering 
trees, or listen to the playing of a lute by a fair woman whose face 
is one of the exquisite things of the time. Cherubs are in the air 
above, flowers below, and death—as we have seen—is busy all 
about. 

“What an extreme of audacity,” we cry, “this linking of earth 
and heaven and hell!” But to that age the common conceptions 
were so unified that there was no question about them. There 
were no inquisitive thinkers to disturb the solid and accumulated 
ideas of the time, or if there were they were not allowed to speak. 
To the men of the fourteenth century the world of faith was as 
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solid as the world of geography—more real, more irresistible; and 
added to this dogmatic nearness of the other world, there was the 
actual nearness of the Plague, which, strangely enough, urged men 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die. And these 
fleshly urgencies were accepted in the most licentious manner, as 
almost incredible pages of history testify. 

Notwithstanding Pietro Lorenzetti’s almost brutal force, 
which determined such painting as I have just described, there 
is an element of beauty and tenderness in him. He can paint a 
cat stealing the scraps from the Last Supper, but at least the 
Madonna is not a Byzantine idol. The hieratic Madonna of 
Duccio, or the flowerlike Madonna of Simone Martini, becomes a 
human mother. While she has the long nose of the Byzantines, it 
is delicate and straight, and her mouth is expressive, having the 
charm of rather full lips. The ear is still large and conventional ; 
but the eyes, while close together—one of Pietro’s mannerisms— 
actually gaze thoughtfully at the child, who looks in return at 
his mother. Here there is clearly a growth in experience since 
Duccio, or else unusual freedom from churchly commands. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti is a greater master than Pietro—greater 
in technical power, and in restraint—though he was probably his 
brother’s pupil. 

His great work is the allegory of “Good Government,” which 
decorates the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena, and stands as a reminder 
to the citizens that righteousness alone exalts a state. In the fore- 
ground a procession of city notables marches toward a heroic 
figure, watched by a crowd of baser people whose faces show great 
power of characterization. Above, on a dais, six large female 
figures are seated, one of whom, Peace, clad in white, is partly 
reclining on richly embroidered pillows. Her figure is rather 
heavy, and her face resembles Pietro’s Madonna—the detail of the 
ear is surely his. She looks far away for the coming of the concord 
that must have seemed so distant to her troubled day, and that 
looks so far off even yet to men who love their kind. There is a 
dignity, strength, and proportion in the work, which, though 
decorative, intends to teach lessons by way of allegory. 

“But is allegory permissible in art?” we ask; for as Peacock 
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remarked, we desire our moralists “to deliver themselves as men 
of this world.” It was for the Italians of the Middle Ages, because 
they were inexperienced youth, and in a state of pupilage in 
morals. Even to-day, as those who know the limbo where rejected 
manuscripts wander, unsophisticated young persons with yearn- 
ings are likely to attempt allegory as a medium of their divine 
communications. Moreover allegory seems to be determined by a 
substantive conception of virtue and vice. The Lorenzetti and 
their followers conceive the virtues as entities. Virtues were at 
first abstractions drawn off the melting-pot of experience, then 
they solidified into entities which in turn could be personified. 
Only an age that has a substantive view could be allegorical; or 
a temper as concrete as Bunyan, for example, which is as substan- 
tive in essence as that of a medieval scholastic. Our day is too 
aware of change and the consequent growth in morals to take 
allegory seriously ; but for three hundred years allegory held sway 
in Europe, of which the chief example and influence is the 
“Romance of the Rose.” 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti took to allegory readily, for he is a 
preacher and not a poet. He does not attain the pictorial charm 
of the little corner of the “Triumph of Death” where we saw ladies 
and their consorts amusing themselves. He is really more serious 
than the moralists of the Campo Santo who protest too much. 
Lorenzetti is concerned with the virtues as well as the vices, and 
he really means what he says. Take him all in all, he is the most 
didactic spirit in Italian pictorial art, and unique in homiletic 
emphasis. 

While it is true that illustrative painting often fails in the 
divine gift of decoration, and didactic literalism is gained at a high 
price, and one is tempted in a moment’s respite from the serious- 
ness of life to call Lorenzetti’s work a “Cobden club pamphlet 
with swallow flights,” it still has a place and worth. Ambrogio’s 
work is able in distribution and in the detail of its parts; but 
more still it represents the idealizing quality of art when it does 
not stop at copying reality with dreadful accuracy, but believes 
in typical ideals as legitimate subjects for representation. It is 
possible to copy nature and yet miss its significance, 
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Here, of course, significance stares us brazenly in the face 
when we would rather search it out, and it impresses us less than 
if self-discovered ; and perhaps also it does not extract the essence 
of the conception; but the age of Lorenzetti could stand direct 
preaching better than ours. We now shy at didacticism in art, 
because it was overdone in consciously pathetic painting of the 
nineteenth century, but all art was once didactic; and, as an im- 
petuous critic has reminded us, even “art for art’s sake” is didactic 
too. 


IV 


Giotto, as we all know, is the accepted expositor of the Fran- 
ciscan legend. He sets down his story with a little of the emphasis 
of melodrama, and a certain heaviness of imagination. His art 
is essentially static; you feel its weight, thoroughness, and rude 
humanity, and just because of this you feel that he did not quite 
penetrate to the secret of the saint’s heart. For Saint Francis 
was a knightly soul, one of heaven’s aristocrats, a poet, a warrior, 
a dreamer, a mystic, a musician of the heart. It requires a more 
delicate gift than Giotto’s to make him alive for those who know 
not only the written legend, but much more of him than Giotto 
could possibly know. 

And this gift Stephano Sassetta unmistakably had. In look- 
ing at his pictures you feel the distinction of them, their fine 
aristocracy—Sienese art at the most exquisite—the delicate faces, 
the sweeping lines, the uncrowded canvas, the feeling for flight 
and movement, the gem-like treatment of interiors, the poet’s song 
about all creation. Giotto never gave the equivalent of the Saint’s 
Canticle of the Sun, but Sassetta always brings in the atmosphere 
and light. Even when painting interiors he opens a wall to let 
in the fine and golden view. 

There are two great means used by this lyrical artist to reach 
his incomparable effects. One is the use of a moving line. He 
knows nothing of the later use of the tactile masses as in Venetian 
art, he depends largely for his effects on contours. His sweeping 
curve is not unlike ‘that marking the lower edge of a bird’s wing 
and it distinguishes almost all that he does—a line made by 
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draperies in upward flight as they sweep against the slightly re 
sisting air. He ignores the heavy transcripts of reality by a curve 
we might call the lyric line. It is pure, virginal, ethereal, and no 
less joyous with a subtle indication of perfection. The search for 
its verbal equivalent is fruitless, for it is lyric in the most intense 
degree, the very “perfume of the soul,” as Mr. Berenson suggests. 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark” is a distant literary analogue to it, 
or the emotion aroused by his “devotion to something afar from 
the sphere of our sorrow.” And this Giotto never reached. 
Sassetta’s other great means of capturing the elusive and 
transitory grace of the Franciscan legend is that of letting in the 
light of land and sky upon the scene. Space-composition accounts 
for much in his work. Most of the time we look out of doors—not 
into a quadrangle, and not into a country that crowds its acclivities 
uncomfortably near to the observer ; but into a far-off distance that 
grows ever more peaceful as it recedes, and ever more aerial. 
When we think of San Bernardino or Ercolani we think of 
them in the press of city streets where walls are high, the ways 
narrow, and men noisy and rude; but Saint Francis is a child of 
the open sky, a friend of the little brethren of nature, a succorer 
of simple people in distress. And Sassetta keeps this view. It 
is not a wild, unkept nature that he draws; and though he does 
not saturate it with history, he yet keeps some human interest, 
always setting a little castle or town in the distance, with walls 
as light and beautiful as cloud-capped pinnacles in the sky. 
Another mark of Sassetta’s fitness as an interpreter of the 
Franciscan legend is his skill in drawing the most delicate faces. 
His people are not merely refined, they are intellectual. Chastity 
in the “Marriage of Saint Francis to Poverty” has the high 
Florentine brow; Saint Francis is eager and delicate in profile 
whenever we see him. And the subordinate characters have the 
marks of complicity with the world’s knowledge and weariness 
upon their faces, as the brother who stands by the saint at his 
espousal. Compare Sassetta’s painting of Peter Bernardone’s face 
with that of Giotto’s. Giotto is a well-fed burger, who is a com- 
fortable priest in the disguise of lay clothing, rather stupid and 
obstinate; the other is a face of a man of intellect and emotion 
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who feels that all his aims are frustrated and his dearest hopes 
faded forever. In the one case you get the bruise that stuns the 
duller soul; in the other the poignant agony of the man who has 
moved into the world of feeling and social estimation only to be 
thrust out again. Sassetta sees that Peter Bernardone is losing 
not only a son, but social eminence, the glory of a noble line, the 
permissible ambitions of a rich man susceptible to history and the 
beckonings of posthumous fame. 

Perhaps even more evident is this delicacy in the faces of 
the mollahs who watch the saint attempt the trial by fire before 
the Soldan. Giotto’s are but rude and heavy figures lacking 
expression; but Sassetta’s are wonderfully grouped, and their 
faces betray something of the refinement that religion—even that 
of the Prophet—might supposedly give to its devout practitioners. 
Or is their astonished and worshipful gaze the reflection of 
Francis’s own seraphic spirit? In any case the picture they make 
as they stand under that third arch is a bit of beauty and religious 
feeling suggesting to us some faint but conquering melody. Sas- 
setta takes the stuff that lies too deep for tears and makes of it— 
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MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL HYGIENE’ 


Her who would learn the secret of a peaceful life must not 
ony learn and practice the rules of bodily hygiene but those of 
mental and spiritual hygiene as well. The body may be in perfect 
condition, we may be able to digest our food perfectly, sleep 
soundly, and be free from all kinds of aches and pains and physical 
discomforts, and yet the mind may be uneasy and the soul full of 
discordant sensations, and as far away from peace and serenity as 
the east is from the west. This is especially true if the man is idle, 
has no regular occupation, nothing to occupy his mind and drive 
out the unpleasant thoughts that will not down. As the old child- 
ish saying has it: 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


There is no more important aid to the peaceful life than to 
find some congenial occupation, some work, either of head or hands 
that we love to do, that we delight in for its own sake, entirely in- 
dependent of its rewards. ‘Blessed is the man who has found his 
work,” says Carlyle; “let him ask for no other blessedness.” If we 
have found our work, we have a sure defense against all attacks 
of ennui, of fits of blues, of insistent and nagging thoughts. There 
is no life so pleasant as that of the man who awakens in the morn- 
ing with the thought “I have a man’s work to do to-day,” and who 
rises eagerly to get about his business; for whom the day passes 
in congenial duties, in work, however hard, which is made pleasant 
by the thought that he is doing something for himself and family 
and the world at large. In affliction and sorrow, how natural it is 
for a man to seek for something to do, something to take his mind 
off his own troubles. A touching example of this is seen in Long- 
fellow, when he came home one day and found his wife and child 
burned to death, and in his utter despair, looking for something to 
do, began to translate the Divine Comedy of Dante, and found 
therein rest for his soul, an experience which he has expressed in 


1 This article will appear in a book, The Peaceful Life, to be published this fall, copyright 
1917, by Oscar Kuhns. 
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one of his most beautiful sonnets, in which he compares the Divine 
Comedy to a cathedral, into which the tired soul of man can enter 
and find rest : 
So as I enter here from day to day 
And lay my burden at the minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

Even when old age comes on, work is a blessing, nay the 
greatest of blessings. It is inspiring to read of people who have 
kept up their work to the end. Thus the famous German historian 
Von Ranke began his History of the World after he was ninety 
years old. So Julia Ward Howe when ninety years old spent much 
time reading the Greek Testament and committing to memory the 
Odes of Horace, of which she learned thirty. And only a short 
time ago I read this attractive picture of active work in extreme 
old age, given by a man who visited John Bigelow, when he was 
ninety-four years old: “The western hemisphere held no calmer 
spot, no mellower block of human atmosphere than the lovely, book- 
lined room in which John Bigelow sat and over every inch of 
which his serene spirit presided. Time itself ticked reverentially 
on the mantel above the glowing coals. Thoughts of passion and 
of blood-letting, of strife and noise seemed as remote as the storm 
outside.” 

But of course actual physical labor cannot be carried on to 
such extreme old age, hence the necessity for everyone to find some 
mental occupation, something to do and think about when too old 
for the active business of life. There is nothing sadder, I think, 
than to see a man who has been active all his life in business, and 
then, when forced to retire, has nothing but endless days and nights 
of weariness of mind and depression of soul. Some years ago I read 
a letter in the New York Times written by a man, not so very 
old, but who had retired from business and now knew not what 
to do to kill the time which lay so heavily on his hands, and who 
asked for suggestions. Any suggestions to make? Yes, I have. 
Go back to the days of your youth. Substitute for the ambition 
to make a fortune that of seeing what life means, of getting a 
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glimpse of history and philosophy; not to fight for powerful po- 
sitions or social rank, but to cultivate a taste for poetry, nature, 
and communion with your own soul. These are the things that 
never lose their charm and which fill our minds with pleasant 
thoughts which keep us from feeling lonely and banish that worst 
of our enemies in the later years of life, ennui. 

Every man, then, should learn some kind of work that will 
keep his mind occupied even though his hands be idle. Yet we 
cannot always have our mind and body active, we need rest as 
well as work, and each one of us must learn how to rest and do 
nothing at the proper time. Says Thoreau in his Walden: “There 
were times when I could not afford to sacrifice the bloom of the 
present moment to any work, whether of head or hands. I love 
a broad margin to my life. Sometimes on a summer morning, 
having taken my bath, I sat in my sunny doorway from sunrise till 
noon rapt in a reverie. I grew in this season like corn in the night, 
and it was far better than any work of the hands would have 
been.” Professor John Tyndall describes a visit to the Alps after 
strenuous work at home. “The sun was high in the heaven as we 
rolled away from Bale. Sooner or later every intellectual canker 
disappears before earnest work, the influence of which, moreover, 
fills a wide margin beyond the time of its actual performance. 
Thus to-day, I sang as I rolled along not with boisterous glee, but 
with serene and deep-lying gladness of heart. This happiness, 
however, had its roots in the past, and had I not been a worker pre- 
vious to my release from London, I could not have been so glad 
an idler.” 

And this brings in the subject of what I have ventured to call 
spiritual hygiene. Just as thought and care and certain habits 
must be acquired to keep the body and mind in good condition, 
so the same thought and care and habits must be studied in order 
to keep the spirit in a state of health, for if the soul is not normal, 
there is no hope of a peaceful life. The one all important element 
of this spiritual hygiene is to keep the soul pure and free from 
those passions and sins that are fraught with disaster to the serene 
life. A pure life and a quiet conscience are absolutely necessary 
to a state of peace and quiet. O, the sorrow that comes from a 
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single false step. We can all look back on temptations we have 
almost yielded to, which would have made our whole lives a tragedy 
of remorse and shame. I think of Sir Thomas More, tempted 
to violate his own conscience and sense of honor by signing the 
Act approving the divorce of Henry VIII as so many others had 
done, and then overcoming the temptation and murmuring to him- 
self as he entered the boat that was to take him to the place of exe- 
cution: “I thank my God the field is won.” I feel something of 
the same spirit as I look back on the things I might have done and 
which would have spoiled forever my peace of mind. Our youth 
should be warned from their earliest years not only to avoid out- 
breaking sins and crimes, which entail public shame and punish- 
ment, but those little sins and vices which though hidden from 
others, may make the unhappiness of a lifetime by the reproaches 
of our own conscience which will not down. They should be taught 
to cultivate a delicate sensitiveness in matters of honor and 
morality, so that when the time of temptation comes they may not 
make the mistake of overstepping that 


. line unseen 
That crosses every path, 
The hidden boundary between 
God’s mercy and his wrath. 


O, the unhappiness that comes from not having this delicate 
sense of honor, the one step too far and the life-long misery beyond. 
I think of that young minister in Boston, popular, flattered, suc- 
cessful, who was caught in the snare of the senses and to relieve 
himself of the threatened disgrace, gave poison to the fair young 
girl who had trusted him too much, and whose tragic death brought 
the minister of the gospel to the electric chair. I think of that 
president of one of our largest insurance companies, who was dis- 
missed from office for malfeasance of funds, and who died soon 
after murmuring: “I know I have done nothing wrong.” I think 
of that other man of wealth and high position who was convicted 
of dishonest use of funds and sent to the Federal Prison in 
Georgia, and yet who declared he had been sent to prison for doing 
what he would be proud to have his son do. 
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And so I say we need all our will power, all our efforts to 
cultivate a delicate sense of honor, to keep on this side of the in- 
visible boundary between a life of remorse and shame and a life 
of peace and serenity. Lucretius knew the truth of this when he 
praised Epicurus as being greater than either Ceres or Bacchus, 
who invented bread and wine, for a man can live without these, 


“But he cannot live without a pure heart.” 


And so from earliest youth we should get this thought firmly 
fixed in our minds, that no greater aid to the serene life exists 
than the sense of doing right, the feeling that we have the respect 
of our fellow men and that greatest of all treasures, a spotless 
reputation. Then whatever may come, poverty or wealth, sickness 
or health, we can bear it all calmly and serenely, 


“Under the breastplate of a clear conscience.” 


This is the negative side of spiritual hygiene. There is a posi- 
tive side as well. We must learn to retire into our inner life away 
from the noise and turmoil of the outer world and there cultivate 
those qualities which make for serenity and peace. As Carlyle 
says: “Welfare is possible for me in solitude only.” It is the lack 
of this power to enjoy solitude that in the hours of leisure, of 
release from the ordinary occupations of life, leads men and 
women out into the world to dances and theaters and moving- 
picture shows, and alas! to the saloon and opium den. Schopen- 
hauer declares “that the chief lesson of youth should be to learn 
to enjoy solitude, a source of peace and happiness. He should 
learn to be at home and at ease with himself.” And again: “The 
man who has early learned to love solitude has won a gold mine.” 
Never has there been a time when the cultivation of this form 
of soul-hygiene is more needed than at the present, when the whole 
world is nothing but a great buzzing confusion “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” when, in the words of Emerson, all so- 


ciety seems to be in conspiracy against the welfare of each one of 
its members. And so, to-day more than ever, the man who desires 
to attain to a peaceful life must learn to retire into the quiet pre- 
cincts of his own soul, there to gather strength to meet the trials 
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and conflicts of life. We see this truth exemplified in the lives 
of saints and philosophers of all times. The Saviour himself, the 
greatest example of the serene life, retired from time to time te 
the mountains to commune with nature, with God and with his 
own soul. Happy is that man who not only accepts the teachings 
of Christ in matters of religion and morality, but who has like 
wise learned from the Son of man the fundamentals of spiritual 
hygiene. 

In this quiet self-communion we must practice what Plato 
calls the gymnastics of the soul. As we train the body by athletics 
and gymnasium work, as we train the memory and will by mathe- 
matics, linguistic, and other studies, so the soul can be trained 
by reflection and contemplation. This dietetics of the soul con- 
sists largely in the cultivation of a sense of the abstract, of the 
Infinite, a constant dwelling in the world of the Ideal. For here 
alone is peace and serenity to be found. Emerson says: “Every- 
thing is beautiful seen from the point of the intellect as truth. 
sut all is sour if seen from experience. Details are melancholy, 
the plan is seemly and noble. It is strange how painful is the 
actual world, the painful kingdom of time and place. There 
dwells care and canker and fear. With thought, with the ideal 
is immortal Hilarity, the Rose of Joy, round it the muses sing.” 

So Schiller in that noblest of all his poems, “Das Ideal und 
Das Leben,” has described in unforgettable words the peace and 
serenity that comes to the soul when it is lifted out of the lower 
things of life into the serene atmosphere of the Ideal : 

“For in those serene and blissful regions, 
Guarded by the bright angelic legions, 
Felt no more is sorrow’s bitter blast. 
There the soul from joy no pain shall sever, 
There all tears shall pass away forever, 
There the spirit find its home at last. 
Lovely as the rainbow iridescent 
On the stormcloud’s dewy breast, 


Gleam through veil of sorrow evanescent 
Azure skies of endless rest. 


Perhaps the most inspiring of all the examples of men of our 
own day who have kept up the constant dwelling in the land of 
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the Ideal is Sidney Lanier, who all his life had to struggle against 
sickness and poverty, and yet who “high above all the evils of 
life, lived in a realm of ideal serenity,” and who on his death-bed, 
when too weak to raise his food to his mouth, wrote these lines: 


O, never the mast-high run of the seas 

Of traffic shall hide thee; 

Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 

Hide thee; 

Never the reek of time’s fen-politics 

Hide thee, 

And ever my heart through the night shall with knowledge abide 
thee; 

And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that has tried thee, 

Labor at leisure in art, till yonder beside thee 

My soul shall float, friend sun, 

The day being done. 


Yes, the world of the ideal is no mere fancy; it is an actual 
realm which we may all enter and find rest for our souls. 

“Tn us all,” declares Schelling, “there dwells a secret, won- 
derful power by means of which we may retire from the changes 
of time, into our inner self, stripped of all that which came to it 
from outward things, and there under the form of unchangeable- 
ness, gaze upon the eternal. This vision is the innermost and 
most genuine experience on which alone depends all that we know 
or believe of the supernatural world.” This power of the soul 
he terms “intellectual intuition.” So Schleiermacher, in his 
Reden iiber die Religion, a book called by Schlegel “a work 
of infinite subjectivity,” sums up the essence of all his teaching, 
the importance of the individual, the place of intuition, every- 
thing a revelation of the Universe, the universe itself, one glorious 
eternally active whole. “By going back in thought,” he tells 
us, “we reach a mystical point beyond which we cannot go, but 
which is the source of all our knowledge. This is the touch of 
our spirit with the universe, whereby, like the touch of lips that 
love, there are larger mutual understandings.” 

And yet we must not be misanthropic. We must learn to 
live among men, to love them, help them. This solitude must 
be no monkish renunciation, but a means of acquiring health of 
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soul, for the purpose of higher service and love for our fellow men. 
As Eucken says: “We need an idealism which does not flee from 
the world and neglect it, but which directs its power to the visi- 
ble world and permeates it without being absorbed by it, maintain- 
ing the superiority of the spirit and spiritual endeavor. To speak 
with Fichte, this idealism must be able to put eternal value into 
the daily life.” 

So Untereyck declares that the good things of this world 
may be useful to the devout man on his way to the Fatherland 
if moderately enjoyed and shared with others. And the Mora- 
vian Bishop Comenius in his Labyrinth of the World describes 
how the Saviour spoke to the Pilgrim: “Have a mind that is as 
much as possible lifted both upward to me, and kindly downward 
to thy fellow man. Use, then, worldly things as long as thou art 
there, but rejoice in heavenly ones only. Guard within thee the 
wisdom that I have granted thee, and outwardly the simplicity 
that I have counseled thee; have a resounding heart, but a silent 
tongue. Be tender in thy feeling for the sufferings of others, but 
hardy against the wrong that may befall thee. Let thy body be 
in the world, thy heart with me. If thou wilt but act thus, thou 
wilt be blessed and wilt fare well.” 

Such then are some of the elements of spiritual hygiene. If 
we follow these rules, great will be our reward. We can free 
ourselves from the nagging cares and worries of life, can live a 
life of quietness and sweetness, at peace with God, the world, and 
our own souls, and at the same time be of service to our fellow 
men. And this will be our reward that “the ideal shall be real 
to thee and the impressions of the actual world shall fall like 
summer rain. Wherever snow falls or water flows or birds fly, 
wherever day and night meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven 
is hung with clouds or sown with stars, wherever there is danger 
and awe and love, there is beauty plenteous as rain, shed for thee.” 

With this sense of beauty comes another experience, deeper 
and more blessed still, a feeling of universal love. It is a great 
thing for a man to grow in the knowledge of truth daily; it is a 
still more blessed thing to feel the great ocean of abstract beauty 
all about us, but more blessed than these is the deep flowing into 
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the soul of the tides of love, a sense of kindly feeling to all things, 
to man and beast, and flower and stream, that makes us to look 
even upon the hills with tenderness. Who can be unhappy who 
has once felt these wonderful things in his soul, who, like Brown- 
ing, has his heart filled with the love of God, the love of the world 
of nature, which is his creation, and the love of all men who are 
his children ? 

Never, it seems to me, has this lesson of the supreme end of 
all our intellectual and spiritual upward progress of the soul been 
more profoundly or more beautifully expressed than by Dante 
in his description of his ascent from the lower circle of Inferno, 
over the Mount of Purgatory and up the ever ascending staircase 
of the Spheres of Paradise till he stands in the Empyrean, in the 
presence of God himself and feels himself filled with what in 
three incomparable lines he calls 

Luce intellettuale piena d’amore, 


Amor del vero ben pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 


Intellectual light full of love, 


Love of the True Good full of joy, 
Joy which transcends all other sweetness. 


Wesleyan University. 
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THE POETS’ INTERPRETATION OF WAR 


Poets are not logicians but seers. To interpret life is their 
mission ; not to collect and classify facts. The historian who does 
justice to the present world war will not overlook this fact. He 
will need the poet’s vision. One is amazed at the amount of ma- 


terial that lies before him when he goes to a well-equipped library 


and asks for all the war poems that are “in’”—and then to be told 
that there is a great deal more material that is “out”! Pardon me 
if this inspires too great a hope. We can give but one small 
draught from an exhaustless fountain. 
Flowers and pretty maidens, sunsets and rippling rills—these 
are proper subjects for poems; but war! 
I think it better that at times like these 


We poets keep our mouths shut, for in truth 
We have no gift to set a statesman right. 


Notwithstanding this view of W. B. Yeats, an army of poets has 
found its way to the front. Human nature is brought out by the 
war. It is seen by the poet to be very human and, on occasion, 
almost divine. Horror and glory, self-seeking and self-abnegation 
come to full fruitage in war. This has been very vividly pictured 
by Rober*+ W. Service in his poem, The Twins: 

There were two brothers, John and James, 

And when the town went up in flames 


To save the house of James dashed John— 
Then turned, and Jo! his own was gone. 


And when the great world war began 

To volunteer John promptly ran, 

And while he learned live bombs to lob 
James stayed at home and—sneaked his job. 


John came home with a missing limb; 
That didn’t seem to worry him, 

But, oh, it set his brain awhirl 

To find that James had sneaked his girl! 


Time passed. John tried his grief to drown. 
To-day James owns one-half the town; 

His army contracts riches yield; 

And John? Well, search the Potter’s Field. 
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In spite of all the extensive preparation for war the vast 
majority of mankind believed up until August, 1914, that civiliza- 
tion had advanced so far that a world war was impossible. But 


We who had dreamed that life and love were one 


were disillusioned when Belgium was invaded. Before that, to 
any advocate of war we would cry, 


Fools, fools, fools, 
Your blood is hot to-day. 
It cools, when you are clay. 


From the beginning of the war the cry of Belgium has gone 
out to all the earth. The response will go down in history as one 
of the glories of the war. What has America done? 


This is our gift to the homeless; what shall it bear from me, 
Safe in the land that prospers, girded by leagues of sea? 
Tear-moistened words of pity, bountiful sympathy. 


Is that all? Ah, no! Money and provisions must follow, and 
when the ruthless submarine sinks the ships carrying food to the 
starving, then armed neutrality and war: 


For ever there comes a moment when destiny bids choose: 
By the edge of the sword men perish, by selfishness all they lose. 


I know of no more touching scene than that presented by Madame 
Vandervelde when she describes the Belgian children kissing the 
folds of the American flag. 


The children? Oh, let them look for the sign 

Of the wave-borne flag, thou land of mine! 

On the old gray sea its course it holds, 

Life for the famished is in its gift 

And the children are crowding to kiss its folds, 
While the tears of their mothers fall free and swift. 
And what of the flag their lips have pressed? 

Oh, guard it well—that flag is blest. 


Well may the poets pay tribute to France. She has suffered 
beyond description, but 
Though desolation stain their foiled advance 
In ashen ruins hearth-stones linger whole. 


Do what they may, they cannot conquer France; 
Do what they can, they cannot quell the soul. 
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Half artist and half anchorite, 

Part siren and part Socrates, 

Her face—alluring and yet recondite— 
Smiled through her salons and academies. 


Lightly she wore her double mask, 

Till sudden, at war’s kindling spark, 

Her inmost self in shining mail and casque 

Blazed to the world her single soul— 
Jeanne d’Arc! 


From France we turn to Germany, for she too bleeds. Shall 
she die, or will there come forth from the war a new Germany /— 
a Germany that has renounced her guns and those who would rule 
by their destroying might? So thinks Perey MacKaye: 


Bismarck, or rapt Beethoven with his dreams— 
Ah, which was blind? Or which bespoke his race? 
That breed which nurtured Heine’s haunting grace, 
And Goethe, mastering Olympic themes 

Of meditation, Mozart’s golden gleams, 

And Leibnitz, charting realms of time and space, 
Great-hearted Schiller, and that flery brace 

Of fiery brothers who first trailed the goblin streams— 
Bismarck for those builded an iron tomb 

And clanged the dodr, and turned the Kaiser’s key; 
And simple folk that once danced merrily 

Their May-ring rights march now, in roaring gloom, 
Toward that renascent dawn when the black womb 
Of buried guns gives birth to Germany. 


Those who trust in a just God, a God who holds the destiny of 
nations in the palm of his hand, believe that there will come a 
day of reckoning for all who, 


Like gods have snatched the chemical might of the earth 
And devised a killing and a crime. 


They may boast of their superiority, and claim the right to rule 
because of their inherent strength; they may interpret their own 
desires and ambitions as the voice of God, but to one who has the 
ears to hear there is another voice: 


We have made them fools and weak, said the Strong Ones, 

We have bound them, they are dumb and deaf and blind, 

We have crushed them in our hands, like a heap of crumbling sands, 
We have left them naught to seek or find. 
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They are quiet at our feet, said the Strong Ones, 

We have made them one with wood and stone and clod, 

Serf and laborer and woman, they are less than wise or human. 
“I will raise the weak,” saith God. 


“Ye have held the light and beauty I have given 

Far above the muddied ways where they must plod, 

Ye have builded this your lord with the lash and with the sword, 
Reap what ye have sown,” saith God. 


Millions who are longing for peace, a peace that will see the 
guilty punished and the forces of a murderous militarism forever 
wiped out, find a voice in Lilla Cabot Perry: 

The harvest ripens. Reaper, come! 
God’s mills grind thoroughly, though late. 


The sacrificial spirit of youth finds expression in the poems 
of Rupert Brooke. In one of the best poems produced by the war 
he says, concerning the dead: 

These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy and that unhoped serene 


That men call age; and those who would be born, 
Their sons, they gave: their immortality. 


In his devotion to his mother country even unto death he sings, 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


Wilfred Gibson pays tribute to this young Englishman in a 
way that calls out another aspect of the life made radiant with the 
sacrificial spirit. 

He’s gone. 

I do not understand. 

I only know 

That, as he turned to go, 

And waved his hand, 

In his young eyes a sudden glory shone 
And I was dazzled by the sunset glow— 
And he was gone. 


The volunteer method of recruiting is both unjust and ineffi- 
cient, but it brings out one side of life that might never appear 
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under conscription. This has been set before us in two poems 
by Service entitled “The Fool” and “The Volunteer” : 


“But it isn’t playing the game,” he said, and he slammed his books away. 

“The Latin and Greek I’ve got in my head will do for a duller day.” 

“Rubbish,” I cried. “The bugle call isn’t for lads from school.” 

D’ye think he’d listen? Oh, not at all; so I called him a fool, a fool. 

Look at his prizes all in a row, surely a hint of fame. 

Now he’s finished—with nothing to show. Doesn’t it seem a shame? 

And I called him a fool; oh, how blind I was! and the cup of my grief’s 
abrim: 

Will glory o’ England ever die so long as we've lads like him? 


Not all Englishmen had the dash and daring of youth. Many 
were slow to awaken to the sense of danger. Such were quick to 
criticize the government. Once aroused England shows a dogged 
persistence and sturdy solidarity. She may cutse herself, but at 
heart she is loyal. The volunteer speaks: 


My country calls?—I like their cheek! 
Me—mud-bespattered by the cars they drive, 
Wot makes my measly thirty bob a week, 
And sweats red blood to keep meself alive! — 
Fight for the right to slave that they may spend? 
Them in their mansions, me ‘ere in my slum? 
No; let ’em fight wot’s something to defend: 
But me, I’ve nothin’—Let the Kaiser come. 

A fool, you say? Maybe you’re right. 

I'll ‘ave no peace unless I fight. 

I’ve ceased to think; I only know 

I've gotta go! Bill, gotta go! 


War is a remorseless leveler. It is not where we were born, but 
what we are, alone, that counts. Heroes frequently come from the 
extremes of society. Side by side the 


Rich and poor, lord and boor, 

Hark to the blast of War! 

Tinker and tailor and millionaire, 
Actor in triumph, and priest in prayer, 
Comrades now in the hell out there, 
Sweep to the fire of war. 


Prince and page, sot and sage, 
Hark to the roar of War. 
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Poet, professor and circus clown, 
Chimney-sweep and fop o’ the town, 
Into the pot and be melted down: 
Into the pot of war! 


The indescribable horror of war is somewhat relieved by 
scenes such as Service sets before us in his description of the feel- 
ings of an Englishman who had mortally wounded a German: 


Confound him, too, he wears like me on his finger a wedding ring, 
And around his neck, as around my own, by a greasy bit of string, 

A locket hangs with a woman’s face, and I turn it about to see— 

Just as I thought—on the other side faces of children three. 

Oh, it isn’t cheerful to hear him moan; but it isn’t that I mind, 

It isn’t the anguish that goes with him, it’s the anguish he leaves behind. 


The outcome, what shall that be? 


Naught, 

Save after the great cataclysm, perhap, 
On the world’s shaken map 

New lines, more near or far, 

Binding to King or Czar 

In fostering hate 

Some newly-vassaled state, 

And passion, pride and lust made satiate; 
And just a trace 

Of lingering smile on Satan’s face. 


To prevent such a calamity we are in the war. The rights 
of humanity must prevail over the claims of privilege else there 
can be no enduring peace: 


For peace is the price neither of bravery 

Nor cowardice, but of the will to see 

That the earth is all man’s, all, 

And, so, can so be kept 

Only when nations from their shrines have swept, 
At a world call 

That loud self-worship, nationality. 





Over the Top 


OVER THE TOP 


A sHort time ago I got word that one of my three best Eng- 
lish friends had been killed in France. Another of the three lost 
the fingers of his right hand in an explosion in his training camp 
and was forced to go back into civil life. The third, kept by the 
government at his post in Nigeria, is nearly broken in spirit and 
in body by the thought of not being in the thick of the fighting 
beside his friends. “I am over-due for home,” he writes, “but as 
they won’t let us miserable Civil Servants do anything when we 
get there I am going to stay out here as long as the doctors will 
allow. I can’t face England in these days when life for the 
civilian must be one long apology and explanation. I hear that 

[he with the mangled hand] is back at the Scottish office 
again, but I’ve not heard from him. And I’ve had no other news 
at all from our other Balliol friends. How glad I shall be if this 
war will only end while there are some of them left.” 

I can see these three men as boys at Oxford thirteen years 
ago, boys very different in temperament and powers, but very like 
in curt speech, quiet loyalty, fair play, simple grit, and clean 
living. And now one of them, a footballer and a First, has led 
his men over the top for the last time. Little he thought in those 
Oxford days, when he played his dogged, thankless part in the 
football scrum, that that same doggedness would be demanded of 
him in any such bloody game as this. But, as surely as if I saw 
him die, I know that he met the demand, know that he faced shell 
and shrapnel, bullet and bayonet, with the same stolid unconcern 
with which he so often met the knees of a flying half-back on Mas- 
ter’s Field. 

Over the top! We hear our own undergraduates repeat the 
phrase laughingly as they test the points of the bayonets or make 
playful lunges at each other with the rifles which so many Ameri- 
can college men are now for the first time handling. “There’s 
somethin’ wrong,” said one brawny veteran sergeant the other 
evening to a roomful of Bowdoin undergraduates whom he has 
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been drilling for ten hours a day during the past two months, 
“Why, not a one of us here’d have the heart to run these blades 
through cats, let alone human bein’s just about like us. But we’ve 
got to do it. You get used to it. Yes, but there’s somethin’ wrong 
somewhere.” His rather wistful tone was new to them and gave 
them momentary pause. To thrust those bayonets into the bowels 
of living, unknown men, to draw them forth, reeking, to thrust 
again and again and again, at every thrust breaking some parent’s 
heart, ending some girl’s dream, frustrating some wife’s, some 
child’s hope—all this had hardly entered their calculations yet as 
being a real part of what was still but a harmless and rather 
fascinating game. A game! Must it be a game? “But you’ve 
got to make a game of it all, you know, or else go off your head,” 
I was earnestly told by a young fellow back from a year in the 
trenches. I wonder. 

A few weeks before we entered the war President Hyde 
received from one of Bowdoin’s young alumni a very remarkable 
letter. The personality of the writer made it the more remarkable. 
He is one of the most able men the college has graduated in the last 
ten years. A brilliant student, tremendously popular, a born 
leader and organizer, his list of “college honors” fills something 
like half a page of the college annual. Every Bowdoin man of 
his day remembers him as being one of the nerviest players he ever 
saw in a football suit. For a quarter or half of each game he 
would play like the proverbial demon, be picked up from the 
bottom of every pile—literally every pile, it seemed—and finally, 
when he had played himself absolutely out, he would be carried 
to the locker room, a limp, pallid weight. He was never a religious 
man, or even a Puritanically moral man, but as a champion of 
failing and dangerous causes he was a veritable Don Quixote. 
More than one bruising he gave—and got, no odds daunted him— 
in defense of some under dog or other. I say all this to make it 
clear that there is little chance of this man having become, in the 
few years since his graduation, a mental or physical weakling. 
And now to return to his letter. That letter was a flaming protest 
against military training in the college, a passionate plea for 
pacifism, no flabby, selfish, materialistic pacifism, but pacifism 
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based on what the writer felt to be the highest Christian ideals. 
I am sorry it is too long to quote here. A United States army 
officer to whom I read it remained silent a moment, and then said 
with emotion: “That’s the noblest appeal for the impossible I ever 
heard.” 

But the pertinent thing in this letter is not the plea for what 
the writer deemed the only possible Christian policy, moving 
though that plea is. Nor is the pertinent thing the fact that a few 
million pacifists such as this man in every country—pacifists 
perfectly willing to go out unarmed against an enemy and die 
without resistance—might mean the end of wars, at least between 
reasonably civilized nations. The pertinent thing is that this 
man has made the discovery which, at my best moment, I feel to be 
the only discovery that really counts on this or on any plane: he 
has in some measure found God. “The figure of Christ grows,” 
he writes, “and will not down. This war has made me a Chris- 
tian, in the sense that I love Him.” Christ or God, it matters 
nothing. Mistaken or not in his conception of the Almighty’s 
methods, it matters little. The point is that this man has become 
conscious of something more in the world, something more in his 
own soul, than can be subjected to microscope or scalpel or solvent. 
He has come upon the Great Imponderable of life. Mr. Britling 
came upon it, and opened his eyes upon a new heaven and a new 
earth. The writer of some recent Atlantic essays came upon it, 
and burst into rapture meaningless to those who have not at 
least glimpsed the vision. A young undergraduate of my acquaint- 
ance came upon it, and, in his heart that peace that passeth all 
understanding, he hurried away to France to risk his life in the 
service of humanity, convinced that war to end war, war to uphold 
the principles of conduct which give human life all its divine 
possibilities, war to lay the foundations of good-will, was not a 
war, but a crusade. 

Over the top! Must it then be a game? a game, or else a 
ghastly, maddening tragedy? Is it foolish to believe that to more 
and more men in these days is coming a light that never was on 
sea or land? Is it idle to hope that many of these lads who are 
to be our first five hundred thousand may be sustained by some- 
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thing better, higher, more steadying, more inspiring than any game 
can give? Of this much I am well-nigh certain: that to this young 
undergraduate now in France, to that young alumnus—who, for 
all his pacificism, will soon find his way to France, or I miss my 
guess—to all men who have once come upon this something and 
cling to it and cherish it, such a war as this will be neither game 
nor maddening tragedy, but rather a solemn duty performed 
soberly and calmly, yet without gloom or grimness, Sure that 
God is most where the most good is, sure of their own motives, 
sure that it is the immortal human spirit, not the mortal human 
body, their own or another’s, that ultimately matters, filled with 
an abiding sense of fighting “not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against wickedness in high places,” doing 
or suffering they will have inward peace from the hope and prayer 
that a more unselfish world, a Christian world, may be helped to 
birth by what they do or suffer. 


fat Mion 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A SALUTE TO THE VALIANT—I! 


To Evelyn in heaven the poet says, with lifted eyes, remember- 
ingly : 
“Your soul was pure and true. 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew.” 
To us the poet says: 


“Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 

Sit by her side and watch an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 

She left that piece of geranium flower 

Beginning to die too, in the glass; 

Little has yet been changed, I think; 

The shutters are shut, no light may pass 

Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink.” 
“Not an enticing invitation,” thinks the average human being; “what 
can it profit me to sit by a dead girl’s side and watch an hour? I 
pray thee have me excused.” 

Edward IV of England created the office of Poet Laureate, the 
prescribed duty of which was to compose odes for his Majesty’s birth- 
day and for other royal occasions. Long familiarity with the pathetic 
side of the human lot impels us to act for once as prose laureate to 
a truly royal family, the family of those who endure severe bodily 
afflictions with more than royal fortitude. We volunteer for once 
as annalist of invalids, not of the self-indulgent, languishing sort, nor 
the fretful, querulous, exacting kind, but of chronic sufferers 
patiently enduring painful and incurable illness, whose story calls 
upon us to exploit not the misery but the magnificence of suffering, 


! During twenty-five pre-editorial pastoral years the present editor of this Review gave i 
attention to two classes in his parishes, The Children and The Sick, Suffering, and Afflicted, devot- 
ing to them much time and receiving from them so much benefit as to retain a sense of indebted- 
ness. In May and July his tribute was paid to the Little Ones; and now in September and No- 
vember to the heroic Sufferers. 
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sufferers who stand in noble contrast with certain sour and moping 
malcontents who have really little to complain of and much to 
be thankful for. We know a household in which the most afflicted 
member, totally blind and totally deaf and with a full share of other 
ailments, furnishes the final courage and cheer for the family. When 
the others are blue she blithely and grittily remarks, “Well, if J can 
keep my spirits up, I think the rest of you might try.” Happily 
Providence provides us with a favorable opportunity to personalize in 
one concrete case a large and meritorious class, known chiefly to 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, good pastors, and private family circles, 
a class which develops hardy virtues to a high degree, hid away in 
seclusion, unnoticed by the bustling, boisterous, healthy world—the 
class of patient endurers of prolonged physical suffering. Our tribute, 
while immediately inspired by one particular character, also intends 
honor to the entire class few of whom are ever set in the limelight. 
By including the whole great class we secure spaciousness of theme 
and wide warrant for our tribute, using, as type and text for a medita- 
tion larger than herself, one who was vividly aware of her class and 
its bravery, counting herself a very humble private soldier of the 
Invalids’ Corps. At this moment our feelings are like those of the 
biographer of Adolphe Monod when he said, “It is difficult to tell the 
plain truth about Monod’s almost perfect character without seeming 
to exaggerate. There was in him a combination of natural gaiety with 
Christian seriousness, each balancing the other, which made a singu- 
larly gracious, appealing, and winning personality.” Sidney Lanier 
wrote of a certain “May morning which no words could describe unless 
words were themselves May mornings.” We will endeavor to write 
soberly without cant or maudlin sentimentality, and to tell no lies. If, 
when the facts are set in order, they stand, like Fra Angelico’s tall 
trumpeting angels, blowing a eulogy, neither blame nor credit will 
belong to us. 

“Why, that child limps!” exclaimed a fond father, watching his 
little two-year-old toddle across the floor in the Clifton Springs par- 
sonage one day in the middle-seventies. That was what scarlet fever 
had done to the baby; and this darling of the Gracey home must go 
limping on into childhood, youth, and womanhood, because no or- 
thopedice therapy then known could save her. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, after his wife’s death left him “old and lonely and afraid,” re- 
called how, when he took her as a girl-bride, he vowed that the feet of 
his Laura should never tread rough ground. That bridegroom vow 
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he kept for fifty years. For himself life’s road was sometimes rough, 
yet his stout strength held his Laura’s feet above the sharp flints and 
the bruising stones. But neither strong man nor guardian angel could 
lift the feet of little Ida Gracey clear of hurt or make smooth the way 
for them. A Chinese proverb says, “A lame duck should avoid the 
plowed field,” but the whole world is a plowed field for the cripple. 
Even a level road is uneven to the lame. Every step is a jolt, with 
no shock-absorber save fortitude. This baby was sentenced to drag 
the ball-and-chain of lameness all her life. Even doing her spirited 
best to offset her handicap and keep up with the sound-limbed portion 
of mankind, it was yet her lot through all her years to see their free 
swift strength go past her, while she took, in that respect, the dust 
of disadvantage on life’s road. Yet beware of pitying this maimed 
little maid too much, for she had her full share of victory. She won 
all hearts. On the open road of the world she was so brave and sweet 
a figure that strong travelers stopped to regard her winsomeness, some 
of whom, like pilgrims pausing at a shrine, hung up tokens of reverent 
admiration around her. It is only fair to recognize how much loveli- 
ness has gone limping through the world; and those who knew her 
believe that Charles Lamb’s description, “lame and lovely,” never had 
fairer embodiment than in Frances Ida Gracey, who, despite her pain- 
ful infirmity, triumphantly accomplished an active, useful, and benefi- 
cent life. 

Fortunately, that tiny craft navigating unsteadily across the par- 
sonage floor at Clifton Springs, with a sad list to larboard, was not 
altogether unprovisioned for life’s voyage; some good stuff in the 
lockers below decks. The Gracey blood was somewhat ferruginous, 
enough iron in it to make an inward brace for the crippled girl’s 
spirit, whatever the orthopedists might do or fail to do outside for the 
lame limb. She was a missionary’s child, and glancing back along 
the family line we get a glint of the racial ore in an incident at the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1861, when a public farewell was given 
to young John Talbot Gracey, about departing as missionary to India, 
which, in those days, required intrepid faith and courage. The young 
minister told his brethren, in Conference assembled, how when Bishop 
Simpson had brought him the call of the Church to this far distant 
and perilous service, he entered upon forty-eight hours of secret strug- 
gle to ascertain, if he might, the will of God concerning him; how he 
emerged from that divine interview with the conviction that he must 
regard the call of the church as the call of God, even if it ordered him 
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to the ends of the earth; and how he then went to his aged parents 
to inquire their wishes. His father said, “My boy, go and do your 
duty, even though you die in it”; his mother said, “O my boy, I would 
rather die without a crust than that you should disobey the call of 
duty.” So John T. Gracey and his wife, Annie Ryder—she no less 
selfless and sacrificial than he—embarked for a tedious five-months 
voyage in a sailing vessel, the ice-ship Elouisa, from Boston to Cal- 
cutta, to reach India and labor there seven years, amid exposures and 
hardships and perils unknown there in these decades, until broken 
health forced the family home, to give, however, through all after 
years their supreme enthusiasm and energies for the promotion of the 
cause of missions. Thus the blood of at least two chivalrous gener- 
ations was in the veins of the baby-girl toddling lop-sidedly across 
the parsonage floor. Both heredity and example helped to give her 
some fine qualities. She was of high birth and breeding, born of the 
princeliest sort of people living the lordliest sort of lives, making 
the world a present of themselves, seeking not personal ease, honor, 
or gain, but only to “coin their blood in drachmas” for the enrich- 
ment of mankind. From her father especially she inherited force of 
will and the gift of laughter; from her mother especially her deep 
religiousness and strong faith. “The good stars met in her horoscope, 
made her of spirit, fire and dew.” 

Through childhood and youth this lame girl did her best to live 
a normal life and keep up with her companions at school and else- 
where, spending glad summers in the family cottage at the Thousand 
Islands when all the woods were green and all the waters agleam; 
she as spirited and lively as the rest, flying about on her crutches, 
climbing over rocks, chasing a runaway donkey, boating, fishing, and 
catching more friends than fish, playing coon-songs and hymns on her 
banjo, and winning everybody: a familiar figure often seen sitting 
in the sun with bright face and wind-blown hair on the upper deck 
at the prow of the “Islander,” winding through the narrow channels 
among the beautiful islands of the Saint Lawrence. At times there 
were visits to New York for surgical treatment at the hands of 
eminent specialists, all unavailing to an incurable, just as in later and 
harder years, when her eyes were very bad and the famous oculist 
came from Ithaca to her darkened room at Clifton, examined and 
tested for an hour, and then sat on the edge of her cot, saying piti- 
fully, “Well, girlie,’ because he knew that in this as in her other 
ailments nothing could be done to better her condition. The instinc- 
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tive cravings and hopes natural to a girl were frustrated from fruition. 
Once a deeply reciprocated love offered itself, but she had to repel 
it because, as she explained to a confidential friend, “When you’re 
sick, you have to shut your heart”; adding, “It leaves an awful heart- 
ache.” Her course through life was, for the most part, painful, like 
that of a fatally wounded fawn, and recalls George Meredith’s poig- 
nant and pathetic phrase expressive of his pity for his afflicted wife— 
“the running of my deer with the arrow in her flank.” 

1. Her last four or five years were spent in bed and in a darkened 
room, wasting away in sufferings which grew more intense and in- 
cessant. ‘To the average human being an invitation to visit such a 
room may not seem alluring. Yet this invalid’s chamber was a popu- 
lar resort. Here was an invalid whom everybody enjoyed. When 
the progress of disease prostrated her and confined her to her room 
and bed, she said, “I will not be cut off from my customary life 
and buried before my time. This room shall be my parlor where 
my friends may come as usual.” And there, until the end came, 
she received both friends and strangers, often turning strangers 
into friends. Visitors of many kinds, lands, and languages sought 
the privilege of entrance there. On a summer afternoon when 
two friends sat beside her, one said to the other, half in play, wholly 
in earnest: “An admission fee ought to be charged here, and the 
money given to Foreign Missions. There are people who would 
pay more for a seat at this bedside than for a box at grand opera.” 

2. Not only was that room much frequented, but also its bed- 
ridden occupant was a far traveler. She “shut in”? There are no bars 
for such a spirit. The missionary mind is aware of the wide world and 
its sympathies range with its intelligence. That intrepid lone woman, 
Dr. Martha E. Sheldon, hid away in a corner of Bhot far up in the 
Himalaya Mountains on the borders of Tibet, was out of the world if 
anybody was, yet was en rapport with the human race, and wrote viv- 
idly: “I can feel the rocking of the North Pole when Peary touches 
it, and can feel the biting wind that blows in Shackelton’s face as he 
toils on toward the South Pole.” Likewise this missionary-hearted 
girl, almost hermetically sealed in her room at Clifton Springs, could 
hear the cries of little cripples on the opposite side of the earth 
and felt her own ribs crack when they were beaten. In the night 
their moans shook her secluded cot and sobbed themselves to 
sleep upon the shoulder of her sympathy. When the Zuni Indians 
were in Boston a large reception was given them by a philanthropist 
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at his home. One stalwart Indian, feeling almost suffocated by the 
close indoor air, abruptly left the crowded parlor in the middle of the 
evening and strode out into the street, saying: “Indian want room. 
Indian walk large.” The missionary mind “walks large,” ranges, 
explores, investigates, discovers; knows what is going on in the world 
and feels fraternal toward all mankind, toward “Men, my brothers, 
men, the workers, ever doing something new, things which they have 
done but earnest of the things which they shall do.” The alert mis- 
sionary mind of this imprisoned sick girl saw and heard more through 
her keyhole than some globe-trotters can bring back report of from 
a trip around the world. 

3. Visitors to that room found there not a mere spectacle, but an 
experience. They met with some surprises. For one surprise, they 
found not a suppliant for sympathy, but a sympathizer. With lips 
all primed to pour out solicitous words you go in to inquire of her 
what kind of a night she had and how she feels to-day; but before 
you have time to begin she “gets the drop” on you and pops the ques- 
tion first with her quick, chipper, “How are you to-day?” And before 
you know it she throws you back on yourself, and gets you started 
on the one subject you.are sure to be interested in; and presently you 
wake up to the fact that, instead of sympathizing with her, you’ve been 
talking at length about your own precious self and your affairs till 
you feel ashamed. As to sympathy she thought it more blessed to give 
than to receive. Well people, strong people, went to her with their trou- 
bles; hours and hours they sat beside her bed to pour out their heart- 
break: and they testified that she was to them an unspeakable blessing. 
A young woman whose mother died in the morning fled to this sick girl 
for comfort, and spent nearly all day fairly clinging to her. She was a 
living soul and a quickening spirit, wise and experienced in sorrow 
and heartache and anguish, and knew just what to say and do for 
spirits in distress. A sanitarium guest who had heard of her, asked 
the privilege of an interview. “Ten minutes,” said the physician. 
The next time she saw him she wrung his hand and said with tears, 
“How can I thank you enough for letting me see her? I’m a better 
woman forever. I’m ashamed of myself. I could see she was suffer- 
ing, but she ignored it and talked sweetly to me with smiles. How 
can she do it?” A wise and tender Bible teacher, deeply versed in 
Scripture and in the grim experiences of life, came that way and 
morning after morning talked in chapel on the “Ministry of Suffer- 
ing.” He taught the guests some things, and may have hoped to 
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teach her something. He sat by her bedside and told her he under- 
stood her lot—he had once been ill and suffering for five years. But 
he could not teach her anything. He was surprised to find that she 
knew more about suffering and its consolations than he did. She 
had been a sufferer all her life. 

From some human interviews we come away uplifted or in some 
way stirred; “shaken and elate” was William Vaughan Moody’s 
phrase, after meeting on the ice at sunset, on a glittering January 
day, a young Irish girl, a perfect picture of rosy health. “I came 
away,” he says, “shaken and elate. It is thus that angels converse. 
She was something absolutely authentic, new and inexpressible, some- 
thing which only nature could mix for the heart’s intoxication.” But 
men and women young and old have come away equally “shaken and 
elate” from a sickroom, proving that a wan and wasted sufferer, prone 
and powerless on her pillows, may also mix a draft “for the heart’s 
intoxication” as potent as the red nectar of blooming health. “Give 
me health and a day,” shouts Emerson, “and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous.” “Give me sickness and a night,” this gallant 
girl could have said, “and I will splendor the darkness with a radiance 
outshining Arcturus and his sons, Orion and his sword.” 

And we are by no means intending to present her as superior 
to all her class, of which she is taken as a fine type. Richard Burton 
found a similar sufferer in Los Angeles and wrote the following 
verses : 

I know a girl of presence fresh and fair. 
She lies abed year-long, and so has lain 


For half a lifetime; flower-sweet the air; 
The room is darkened to relieve her pain. 


There is no hope held out of healing her, 

You could not blame her if she turned her face 
Sullen unto the wall, and did demur 

From further breathing in her prison place. 


Not so; her sick bed is a throne, wherefrom 
She doth most royally her favors grant; 

Thither the needy and the wretched come, 
She is At Home to every visitant. 


They call her Little Sister: for her heart 

Goes cut to each that takes her by the hand, 
In sisterly devotion; ‘tis her part 

To feel, to succor, and to understand. 
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One never thinks of woe beside her bed, 

So blithe she bends beneath the rigorous rod; 
She does not seem like one uncomforted, 

Her prayers like songs go bubbling up to God. 


Hers is the inner secret of the soul; 

Radiant renouncement, love and fellow cheer— 
These things do crown her as an aureole, 

Making her saintly, while they make her dear. 


When that tribute appeared in Scribner’s Monthly in December, 1911, 
Ida Gracey’s friends who saw it were startled at the close resemblance. 
All who knew her will agree that the verses fit her perfectly. Doubt- 
less both these wonderful girls are exceptional, even in their heroic 
class, in blending the Spartan with the Christian virtues in a high 
degree, but they typify a large and noble class. 

The man who wrote his friend, tortured by gout, “The pain in 
your foot I can bear very well”; and Madame de Pompadour, in whom 
Francis Parkman saw a similar “fortitude in enduring the sufferings 
of others”; and the lady of whom it was said, “Herself first, her pet 
dog a bad second, and the rest of the world nowhere”: these represent 
the all-too-prevalent human habit. But Ida Gracey was of those who 
say with Madame du Chatelet, “I have a pain in my sister’s side.” She 
did not spend sympathy on herself but on others. No one ever heard 
her use words like those of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, “My own 
self pity, like a red-breast bird, goes back to cover all my past with 
leaves.” She did not imagine herself exceptionally afflicted. Rather, 
she bore her lot of pain in the spirit of Longfellow’s lines: 

“My lot is the common lot of all. 


Into each life some rain must fall; 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


4. No one was surprised when Gladstone called his large comfort- 
able library at Hawarden the “Temple of Peace.” But you are sur- 
prised at finding the chamber of suffering seem like a temple of peace. 
You tap on the copper-sheathed door, and a clear, sweet voice like the 
voice of a child answers “Come.” Entering you see in the little bed a 
dainty girl, dark-haired, dark-eyed, immaculate in white robe dotted 
with tiny pink bows, her mother’s college-society badge pinned at her 
slim throat. Knowing that her body is often more pierced with pangs 
than Saint Sebastian’s with arrows, and seeing a hand reached out 
to welcome you, so fragile you fear to touch it lest you break the 
thinnest hand you ever saw, you wonder that her face can wear so 
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serene a smile. Sitting down beside her you have the sense of some- 
thing like a benediction falling from her face, and you might recall 
how Violet, in the story, when she was arranging the pictures on her 
walls, said, “Let us hang the Fra Angelico facing the door to give 
an impression of peace and beauty to all who enter”; but in this room 
there is no need of Fra Angelico’s angels to give such an impression 
to the visitor, the ineffably sweet face upon the pillow being enough 
for that. 

5. “Little Sanctuary,” one called her room. On a Sunday morn- 
ing a man past sixty, somewhat worn by labor and sorrow, reli- 
giously preferring her to the chapel service, sat an hour by her 
bedside in the stillness of that shaded room where the talk wandered 
casually along in a peaceful sort of way, without effort to make it par- 
ticularly pious, ending in a kind of friendly gossip about life and folks 
and our nearest neighbor, God; the interview finishing with a tiny 
prayer of thanksgiving and entreaty and trust. Then the man, tran- 
quillized and spiritualized by that serene interview, rose and went, say- 
ing, “The dearest kind of a talk!” and mentally naming that room 
“The Little Sanctuary.” Many times it was so in perfectly simple 
and natural ways to many a visitor. To watch that sweet, white face 
on the pillow, while she recited George Miiller’s verses on prayer, was 
a holier experience than one has in hearing a priest intone the litany 
in a cathedral. It was such a sanctuary, with such a presence in it, 
as mac one man’s mind, as he came out of it one holy Sabbath after- 
noon, improvise as on an instrument this reverent sentiment: “White 
Ida, angel of the Lord on earth, minister to many souls, minister 
even to my soul, missionary to the ends of the earth.” 

6. Her room at times resembled a miniature Literary Salon, with 
readings of prose and poetry, sometimes by authors from their own 
works. Two friends remember a Kipling afternoon when she listened 
with eager interest to Kipling’s “If,” the one verse which appealed 
most to her being this: 


“If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone; 
And so hold on when nothing is left in you 
Except the will which says to them, ‘Hold on,’ 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it.” 


She had done all that times without number, and knew more about 
it than Kipling did. Likewise she was captivated by his “Song of 
the Banjo”—a song sung about itself by the banjo as Tommy Atkins’ 
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favorite instrument, portable and tunable in all climates, as it was 
also hers. There was a spark like valor in her eyes when the banjo 
was telling how it cheers the British soldier to the charge “when the 
order moves the line and the lean locked ranks go roaring down to 
die.” In her most tortured years readings from Emily Dickinson’s 
quaint and naive poems and letters, the gift of a friend, gave her keen 
pleasure. A newspaper reporter pictures Edison when he stood watch- 
ing his million-dollar plant, nineteen buildings, go up in smoke, re- 
peating the last verse of Kipling’s “If”’— 
“If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss, 
And lose and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss, 


Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it 
And—which is more—you'll be a man, my son.” 


The white-haired wizard of invention was at that moment losing and 
starting again, but he never breathed a word about his loss, 

?. This invalid’s room was a Center of Attraction. Things 
animate and inanimate were drawn there as if by a magnet. Flowers 
had a fancy for flying to her from near and far, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Syracuse, New York and elsewhere, sometimes 
more than there was room for. Every spring, tiny Cecil Bruner roses, 
which the fairies tended in a nearby friendly garden, sent their earliest 
blooms to be pinned at her slender throat. Big bunches of white 
lilacs going down Main Street destined elsewhere changed their minds 
when they came abreast of the sanitarium and decided to go up in 
the elevator to keep company with this “Little White Lilac,” as Mrs. 
H. W. Peabody called her. In May the apple trees sent their most 
blossomy branches to decorate her dainty pink-and-whiteness with 
their own. White waterlilies, nodding and winking to the morning 
sun from the bosom of Sodus Bay and Lake Ontario, pulled up their 
long stems, swam ashore, and automobiled to Clifton to lay their 
virginal sweetness beside hers; they the golden-hearted children 
of the sun in her sunless chamber. In October the most brilliant 
autumn leaves covered her white counterpane with gorgeous colors. 
At halloween big yellow pumpkins sat at the foot of her bed and made 
Jack-o-Lantern faces at her in the dark. All kinds of diversions came 
to beguile the tedium of invalidism. On the bed where sometimes she 
writhed in torture silly Billikins grinned inanely, Teddy Bears sat on 
their haunches, dolls disported, tiny chicks a few hours old and new 
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ducklings from her Peabody Duck-pond in West Park, funny little 
bunches of fuzz, cheep-cheeped and tumbled about her pillows and 
shoulders and neck, kittens and puppies played and live babies crept 
over her couch and cuddled down in her arms. The little Italian 
boy who danced for the guests in the foyer went up to her room to 
dance and sing for her. Visitors of many kinds who knew about her 
knocked at her door: dainty little women from China and Japan, and 
swart Hindu girls with glittering eyes and blacker-than-inky hair; 
not a few of what a little girl called “bignitaries’—such as bishops 
and judges and senators and authors and millionaires. A Supreme 
Court judge on his way across the State to hold court stops off at 
Clifton to sit at her bedside to pay court to her. Travelers bound for 
the Far East and the other side of the globe break their journey to hold 
her thin hands and talk with her an hour. A venerable bishop wait- 
ing between official engagements rests a week at Clifton Springs partly 
because of the wonderful girl of whom he has heard. All exercises 
in the sanitarium chapel—sermons, lectures, hymns, concerts, morn- 
ing prayers, song services—went up the acousticon wire to lay them- 
selves on her pillow close to her keen ear. 

8. “Hilarity Hall” was the name given her room by one observer, 
who discovered that it was at times a place of merriment and glee. 
“Immortal hilarity, the Rose of Joy,” is Emerson’s phrase, though he 
was never hilarious. Sterne wrote to William Pitt, “I live in a constant 
endeavor to fence against ill-health and other evils of life by mirth, 
being persuaded that every time a man smiles, and much more so 
when he laughs, something is thereby added to this Fragment of 
Life.” “She was the jolliest girl, and nobody else ever could be so 


patient and sweet,” said the window-cleaner and vacuum sweeper, who 
pushed Ida’s bed about with her on it to sweep. There were frolics and 


pillow-fights with such endearing epithets as “Imp-o-darkness” and 


“You scamp” hurtling through the air, and little screams and mice- 
like squeals, when a certain girl-friend, whom she called her Black- 
and-White Warbler and who lived in Oneida, in Hollyhock House, came 
to have a happy school-girl romp with her sick chum. It is impossible 
to imagine two such easy laughers as she and Bishop Warren being to- 
gether in her room for an hour without mixing some happy laughter 
with their talk and prayers, his mellow and sonorous like the vox 
humana stop in a church organ; hers like the gurgle of a rill or 
the thrush’s liquid note. “True laughter,” says some one, “has at the 
bottom of it an element of faith and something also of love.” The 
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right kind of laugh at the right moment is a divine intervention and 
may save a mind from madness or a soul from sin. But laughter in 
the chamber of suffering? Yes, surely! Why not? J. M. Barrie 
says, “The highest form of laughter is that which is born of tragedy.” 
Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote, “A moan is a fine foil for a laugh.” 
The truth of that was often felt in her room when sweet laughter 
rippled from lips that were moaning an hour before. John Bunny, 
whose name fitly rhymes with funny and whose profession was to 
make thousands laugh and cry, said, “The good of tears is to increase 
our delight in laughter.” A laugh is often the token of a triumph 
over tears. And Minnesota’s Falls of Minnehaha, laughing down the 
rocks ten thousand years, make less music in the ears of the angels 
than one victorious laugh twittering on a brave sufferer’s lips. Often- 
times the best thing you can do for one in distress is to make him 
laugh. A young girl thought herself to be dying and made her family 
think so. The doctor could not be found. Her pastor came, sat 
by her a few minutes and decided she wasn’t and wouldn’t. His 
task was to dispel the panic. First he offered a simple prayer, through 
which ran the expectation that the momentary illness would soon pass 
safely by. Then he chatted gently and naturally for a while till the 
tension of that frightened young face relaxed; and presently said 
to the child, whose physical characteristic was extreme thinness, “I’1! 
come and see you again in a day or two. You'll be ali right soon. 
And if you take proper nourishment, you may be the fat woman in 
the dime museum some day”—a remark so unlike its author and so 
unsuited to her supposed condition as to bring a look of astonishment 
if not of indignation as it was intended to do; but in a moment a 
smile overspread that was like a silent laugh, and the panic was 
gone. He sat right still. Closing her eyes, she fell softly asleep. 
That was thirty years ago, and the family still say the minister 
saved her life that day. One day a friend going to Dr. Gracey’s bed- 
side found him in doleful dumps. “How are you this morning?” 
“Q, miserable, miserable. I want to go home.” “Can’t you say, ‘All 
the days of my appointed time will I wait till my change come’ ?”’ 
“No, I can’t. I want to go.” It was necessary to break that unhappy 
mood. The friend, after vain efforts to divert him, when the sick man 
fell to wailing again “I want to go home,” suddenly feigned sternness 
and startled the patient by asking abruptly in a loud sharp voice, 
“Have you dared to tell the Lord that?’ “Yes, many a time.” “What 
did he say to you?” A moment’s silence, during which Dr. Gracey’s 
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sense of the ridiculous was coming to his rescue, and then an explosive 
burst of laughter as he shouted through his tears, “He told me to mind 
my own business.” The misery was gone. His ship was out of the 
doldrums on a shining sea, with a good breeze swelling its sails. “I’m 
thankful I haven’t forgotten how to laugh,” said the venerable servant 
of Christ. 

No friend of Ida Gracey’s can read, without thinking of her, 
De Quincey’s words about Goldsmith, “He had a constitutional gaiety 
of heart which could not be bought with Ormus or with Ind, nor 
hired even for a day with the Peacock Throne of Delhi”; nor the 
similar words of Sainte Beuve about Cowper, “What a bright nature, 
eager and open to all impressions, full of fun and charm. At times 
his mirth is something like a squirrel. But the serious side quickly 
reappears, for this lovable being has a side that has been smitten by 
a thunderbolt.” Sometimes our Clifton sanitarium sufferer was in 
a rippling mood, and all asparkle. When a noted purveyor of pure 
foods sent up fifty dollars to her room for her humane enterprise in 
China, her wit flashed instantly, “Why not fifty-seven to match his 
varieties?’ Later, this strong rich man, expressing a wish to see her, 
was admitted to her room. When the interview was over, the nurses 
saw him wiping his eyes as he came along the corridor, wet with 
the kind of tears that cleanse and freshen and recreate. 

9. A sick-room and a Health Resort, both in one, seems an im- 
probability; yet here it was. A “sure enough” sick-room it certainly 
was—shades drawn to keep light from eyes that could not bear it; on 
the bed an emaciated sufferer, whose agonies were sometimes phenom- 
enal, spectacular, paroxysmal, twisting and flinging the fragile form to 
and fro; an operating room for dentist, oculist, and surgeon; splints 
and bandages for dislocated patella; neck and face frequently bound 
up with antiphlogiston ; odors of ointments, medicines, liniments. A 
new medical superintendent who had not yet seen this particular 
patient, passing along the hall, heard moans issuing from her room, 
and went in to relieve her. When he came out a half-hour later he 
said, “I never saw greater suffering or greater bravery.” Undeniably 
a sick-room it was, scene of drastic experiences, and as unfavorable a 
place for attempting to establish one of Mother Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy’s rose-misty Metaphysical Societies as was a certain Ohio home 
in which this was the situation—the husband and father, a physician, 
creeping slowly up from almost-fatal pneumonia; two children in 
scarlet fever, one of them with diphtheritic symptoms; an aged aunt 
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dying of senile diseases; the maid in bed with quinzy sore throat. 
To the wife and mother in that situation there came from an old 
school-friend who had fallen victim to rose-misty metaphysics and the 
hypnotic spell of meaningless words, a letter which said, “I make 
haste to send you the glad tidings; there is no such thing as disease.” 
A sick-room unquestionably was Ida Gracey’s; but a Health Resort? 
How could that be? Well, not a few testified that they found it to 
be so. A visit to her room was recommended by physicians, because 
of the altitude and the tonic atmosphere, as are Colorado and Ashe- 
ville. Not weakening but bracing was the air of that room. All 
of her except her body, which was a very small part of her, was con- 
tagiously healthy. Diseased from head to feet, she was entirely 
healthy-minded. She was as good for a weak heart as a Nauheim bath. 
After inhaling her a while, people came away refreshed, stimulated 
and invigorated, ready to take up life with new zest and more courage. 
Her room was a kind of sanitarium in sanitario, as she was an exam- 
ple of sana mens in insano corpore. She was an antidote to what the 
captain of an ocean liner called “the mollygrubs.” She indulged in 
neither drugs nor delusions, a hard-headed, common-sense little realist, 
temperamentally unfit for membership in the Imagination Club. She 
often deplored her lack of imagination. 

10. This darkened room was a Business Office, transacting practi- 
cal affairs. She did her own banking and bookkeeping neatly and ac- 
curately, paying her weekly sanitarium bills with checks drawn by her 
own hand, and this up to four days before her death. That wan, wasted 
remnant of a girl—“a scrap” she called herself—helpless in bed, unable 
to stand on her feet, was a “going concern,” active and solvent, doing 
business twelve thousand miles away, dealing in real estate in China, 
drawing her check for $1,000 to buy a lot in Kiukiang, and negotiat- 
ing a building enterprise on the south bank of the Yangtze-Kiang 
River. She kept in touch with the wide world. Her room was 
virtually a post office sub-station, with piles of letters under her pillow 
and something resembling a mailbag hanging over the head of her 
bed; correspondence arriving from and departing to the ends of the 
earth. That room was like a bureau of information; like an office of 
the Associated Press, the chief press agent in residence being her 
sister, an eager and expert newsgatherer, with a keen scent for the very 
latest. It was called a wireless telegraph station. “Where do you 
hide your wireless apparatus? Is it under the bed, or out on the 
window-sill ?’ asked a visitor spying to discover her secret means 
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of communication. The very latest news from San Francisco or 
Mexico or California, India or China was often in that room, some- 
times before the missionary headquarters in New York had it. To 
some extent it was a branch office of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, initiating enterprises, devising ways and means and raising 
money, mixing prayers and plans, efficiency and economy, after the 
fine method of that canny and capable society; and she herself might 
be called an auxiliary. Before disease disabled and shut her in, she 
had been three years Secretary for Special Gifts in the Genesee Con- 
ference, collecting $6,000 each year from individual contributors, 
forwarding gifts to destination, writing to and receiving letters from 
each beneficiary, and making reports to the donors. During those 
years she superintended sales of oriental articles in various cities for 
the benefit of the society’s work. For many weeks this angel of mercy 
on her crutches fluttered up and down the long steep stairs of the 
elevated railroad in New York while conducting such a sale in the 
Metropolitan Life Building. For her services and her character she was 
the pet and darling of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society ; 
and from year to year the great women of the New York Branch 
would not adjourn their annual convention, no matter in what city it 
met, without ordering a telegram of love and admiration and sym- 
pathy to their brave helper at Clifton Springs. A compact little 
business woman she was, though all her joints were loosed. Business 
men, personal friends who came from various cities to pay honor to 
her, were pallbearers at her funeral. 

Most invalids do their suffering in seclusion, out of sight and 
unreported. Sidney Lanier and Robert Louis Stevenson and William 
E. Henley were invalids whose prominence in the world of letters 
brought their sufferings to publicity, and whose dogged fights with 
virulent disease made them a spectacle to mankind. But the little 
invalid at Clifton Springs would have made as good a showing in 
the limelight as they, though she wrote only one poem in her life. 
And those three strong men, had they known her, would have recog- 
nized her and given her the grip as belonging to their lodge and of the 
thirty-third degree in the masonry of suffering which has secrets all 
its own, unshared by the healthy, comfortable herd, incommunicable 
to the uninitiated. 

If she and Lanier had met in the years of his hard endurance- 
test, one can easily imagine them exchanging friendly greetings. Per- 
haps he, the master musician, with failing fingers and broken breath, 
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might have blown her some exquisite strains from his orchestra flute, 
and she, the artless girl, just to reciprocate in kind, might have made 
childlike return by strumming “Old Kentucky Home” on her dear old 
banjo for him. Then at parting, he might have repeated to her, in 
the fellowship of their common faith, words which he wrote else- 
where: “Let us thank God, Little Sister, that in our knowledge of 
him we have a steadfast firmament of blue in which all clouds will 
soon dissolve.” 

Most published and popular of invalids in our time is Louis 
Stevenson, largely because his own pen put in print his long fight 
for life. One of his reports runs thus: “For fourteen years, I have 
not had a day’s real health. I have written in bed and out of bed, 
written in hemorrhage, written torn by coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness, and thus far it seems to me I have won. 
Sick or well, I have had a splendid time of it. I was made for a 
contest, and the Powers have so willed that my battlefield should be 
this dingy inglorious one of the sick-bed and the medicine-bottle. 
I would have preferred a place of trumpetings and the open air over 
my head, but I have not failed.” Here is another of his bulletins: 
“The inherent tragedy of life goes on working itself out from black 
to blacker and we poor creatures of a day look ruefully on. Does it 
shake my cast-iron faith? I cannot say that it does. I believe in an 
ultimate decency of things. If you believe in God, where is there any 
room for terror? If you are sure that God in the long run means 
kindness to you, you should be happy. Go on and fail, and go on 
again; be mauled to the earth and arise again, try to rest at night 
with, for pillow, the half of a broken hope that somewhere the rough 
shall be made smooth, some time the balance be evened.” Here is 
what he wrote, when sick and penniless, to his friend William Archer: 
“To me the medicine-bottles on my chimney and the blood on my 
handkerchief are accidents. They do not color my view of life. They 
do not exist in my prospect. I see a universe, a solemn, a terrible, 
but a very joyous and noble universe, where suffering is at least not 
wantonly inflicted, but where it may be and generally is nobly borne, 
where above all any brave man may make out a life which shall be 
happy for himself and so beneficent to those about him.” We see 
Stevenson, a “knight-militant against geunt pain,” nearing the end, 
fevered and trembling, little left of him save skin and bones, leaning 
breathless against death’s doorpost, still fighting with spirit un- 
daunted; a gallant figure, yet not one whit more so than the little 
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heroine of Clifton Springs. Those prayers which Stevenson wrote 
for himself and his Samoan household in his last years were an- 
swered in her—prayers treasured now by devout souls throughout the 
English-speaking world. She came up from many a long hard night 
“eager to be happy and to shed sunshine round her if the day gave 
her half a chance, ready to endure with patience if the day proved 
severe.” Friends saw her through the years “working at her great 
task of happiness for others’ sake,” and when she could no longer 
move among her kind even on crutches, she often showed, despite 
> Finding her so one day, 
her face, after hours of pain and tears, making one think of a dripping 
landscape sunlit after showers, a friend said to her, “How can you 
be so bright and dear and beautiful, when you suffer so?” “The 
attack only lasted two hours this time,” she answered patiently and 
cheerily. “Only two hours” 
known her, would have owned her as his peer in fortitude, and might 
have called her with tender admiration “Little sister.” 

Pathologically W. E. Henley’s case is nearer her own than either 
Lanier’s or Stevenson’s, since his disease was identical with her own, 
a disease of the joints; and although amputation was not performed 
Wpon her as it was upon Henley, because her condition made it un- 
safe, yet she sometimes begged that it might be. No one could help 
pitying Henley with “his leonine head and splendid torso and those 
terrible twisted limbs”; and Louis Stevenson recorded his admiration 
for what he called Henley’s “maimed strength and masterfulness under 
acute and crippling pain.” Henley, in his most famous poem, de- 
scribes his attitude toward life. In it he poses as model for a statue 
of Defiance. Out of the night that covers him, black as the pit from 
pole to pole, writhing in the fell clutch of circumstance under the 
bludgeonings of chance in a place of wrath and tears, he boasts that 


her weary nights, “a glorious morning face.’ 


of torture! Louis Stevenson, had he 


his head, though bloodied, is unbowed ; he defies the punishments of 
Fate and the menace of the years. Now, all men must glory in the 
valiant will of the unconquerable soul. We feel a shiver of admiration 
when Henley’s friends tell us how he sat up in bed in the hospital 
just after the amputation of his leg, talking as pleasantly as if at 
ease in a palace; and how, though his whole life had been a fight 
against disastrous odds, he stood at last unbeaten on the heights of liter- 
ary achievement, whither the crippled and hindered man had climbed 
by dint of unrelenting toil. It should be impossible for any one, 
looking upon Henley’s sufferings, to offer anything but sympathy. 
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We have no patience with those of his literary friends who criticized 
his poem of defiance as melodramatic, one of them lightly remarking, 
“Pistol redivivus,” and another responding, “Yes, Pistol’s Swan- 
song”; “Pistol” being one of Falstaff’s men given to spouting frag- 
ments of tragic verse and talking large in “the Hercules vein.” 
For comfortable, healthy persons to stand over an incurable sufferer 
and chide or ridicule him, would be despicable and damnable. Yet a 
fellow sufferer like Ida Gracey might properly question from her 
similar plight with a sufferer like Henley, whether the attitude of 
desperate or haughty defiance is the wisest and most becoming for 
such as they. If her invalid’s-chair could have been rolled to the 
side of his cot in the old Edinburgh Infirmary when he was at his 
worst, that delicate pale slip of a girl might have had a right to say 
gently to the shaggy, broad-shouldered, square-jawed Poet of Defiance, 
“Big Brother, I am your Little Sister. Why grit your teeth so hard? 
Is not submission finer than defiance, and reverence than resent- 
ment? Is there not more comfort as well as more dignity in prayer 


than in stony stoicism ?” 


That, or something like it, this Christian 
girl might have wished to say and have been warranted in saying to 
William E. Henley. And wisdom and dignity would have been with 
her rather than with him. Resignation of the right sort is nobler 
than bitter resentment. One of Louis Stevenson’s characters, having 
heard talk of “a bed of pain which was a bed of resignation,” plays 
upon the double meaning of the word “bed,” and purposely confusing 
a bed of suffering with a garden bed, says to the Scotch gardener with 
pregnant ambiguity: “John, do you see that bed of resignation?” 
“Yes, and it’s doin’ bravely, sir.” “John, I will not have it in my 
garden. Out with it, and in place of Resignation put Laughter and a 
bush of Flowering Piety—but make sure it is the flowering sort, John: 
the other species is no ornament to any garden.” Laughter and 
Piety of the flowering and fragrant sort bloomed in Ida Gracey’s 
bed as in a garden. Her cheerful faith was this: 


“God never does, nor suffers to be done, 
But that which we would do, if we could see 
Thé end of all events as well as He.” 


Looking forward to increasing suffering she said, “I will dare to 
trust my Heavenly Father. I trust his word, ‘My presence shall go 


with thee, and I will give thee rest.’ When suffering comes he will 


} 


be there, and some time he will give me rest—rest forever.” She 
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indulged in no such miserable interrogatory as “What can it avail 
to tell the naked stars the grief of man?” Rather she held, “There 
is a Pity sitting in the heavens that looks into the bottom of our grief.” 
In that Pity she sweetly trusted; in the divine love and wisdom she 
rested, holding that “A loving worm within its clod were diviner than 


a loveless God amid his worlds.” 


Once, when severe suffering had been 
continuous for a week, a friend said, “I am praying that you may have 
relief from pain.” Instantly her eyes looked up at her mother’s pic- 
ture on the wall as if calling her to witness the truth of what she was 
saying, as she said calmly, deliberately, “I’ve not asked to have any- 
thing taken away. The cup that the Father giveth me, shall I not 
drink it?” She had more and better reason than Henley to thank 
God for her “unconquerable soul.” Although she said some weeks 
before the end, “My spirit is gone, I am worn out, I cannot keep up 
the fight,” as Andrea del Sarto cried, “All the play and the stretch 
are out of me, out of me,” yet the spirit and fire were not gone, they 
flashed up many times. Very early in the morning of a friend’s birth- 
day, only forty-eight hours before actual dying began, feeling a 
momentary flicker of strength from a brief sleep, she called suddenly, 
“Raise me quick. Give me pen and card. Perhaps I can write.” 
With a spirited flash of the will, her trembling fingers wrote this 
birthday message, signing it with the name which had been given her: 
**May the years that lie before thee 

Be o’ershadowed by God's wing: 

May His presence lend a beauty 

And a joy to everything.’ 

Is the birthday wish of Kindchen.” 

There flared up her loyalty to her friends. To the very last that un- 
dying spirit showed no sign of dying. All the play was never out of 
her. To the end she was made of “spirit, fire, and dew.” 


THE ARENA 


JAMES DENNEY, THEOLOGIAN 


He is a rare man who, while understanding, appreciating, and ac- 
knowledging the past, is also intensely aware of all that is going on 
around him. One’s pleasure at discovering such a man is all the greater 
when the man is a theologian. Theologians have not been wont to re- 
member that the world moves on, and some of those who have happened 
to remember it have gone to the other extreme of forgetting or ignoring 
the historic forces that account for its movement. James Denney, 
preacher, teacher, scholar, theologian, seer, and first and last and always 
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a Christian, was every way a modern man rooted in the past and fear- 
lessly facing the future. In his sermon on “The Voice of Jesus,” he 
describes the case of many earnest people to whom the apparent identity 
of religion and an impossible tradition is a cause of offense. “What are 
we to say to souls in such a case?” asks the preacher. He answers: “Jesus 
says, ‘Come unto Me.’ What you need is not religion—in the shape that 
time and human traditions have given to it—but Christ. It is not other 
people’s pieties, or creeds, or sacred customs, but Christ. God does not 
wish us to have the religion of our own ancestors, but to have religion 
of our own, and such religion is kindled in our souls when we drop 
religion as it is imposed by men, and come to him.” These are brave 
words for a theologian, and brave because they are true. Yet Denney 
cherished the total Christian heritage, and he was jealous of its in- 
tegrity. There were those who thought that he sometimes wavered, 
and in his eagerness to persuade the modern mind of the compelling rea- 
sonableness of Christianity surrendered vital elements of the faith. It is 
safe to say that Denney himself was never conscious of the least vestige of 
disloyalty of this kind. He made the entire New Testament claim, as he 
conceived it, without a glimmer of compromise. It was the writer’s priv- 
ilege to sit in his classroom for a period that was all too brief. The 
personal contact only served to deepen the impression already made by 
a careful study of his books. Whether he was preaching, teaching, or 
writing, Denney was never anything but a convinced and convincing 
evangelical theologian. He had caught the spirit of the New Testament to 
an amazing degree, and all his utterance reflected it. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that no modern scholar surpassed him in his appreciation 
of the apostle Paul. There was the same sense of the tragedy of sin; 
the same sense, at the other extreme, of the tragedy of the Cross; the 
same conviction that here were the two moments of the supreme experi- 
ence possible to a human soul. He had small patience with those who 
affected superiority to the Pauline gospel, or who undertook to study 
Paul “objectively.” Thus of Deissmann’s book on St. Paul, he said: “It 
does less than justice to that understanding of Paul which is lodged in 
countless Christian minds”; and of some of Deissmann’s renderings of 
the passages in which Paul refers to the blood of Christ he said with 
characteristic incisiveness that they were “neither experimental nor eluci- 
dative.” 

Denney’s attitude toward the Scriptures was that of a man who knew 
the problems that had been raised by modern criticism, and who knew the 
demands of the human heart and the implications of the Christian expe- 
rience. Too often our critics are not Christian and our Christians are not 
critical. Here was a man whose generous scholarship could never lead 
him astray because it was the scholarship of one who sat humbly at the 
feet of Christ. The biblical criticism, he said, which on principle denies 
the supernatural, need not discompose one who has the “spiritual cer- 
tainty” that throughout the New Testament history he is in contact with 
a supernatural person. The chapter on the Scriptures in Studies in 
Theology, although it was written over twenty years ago, sets forth a 
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position from which Denney never moved, and never needed to move. 
He renounced entirely the idea that the authority of the Bible rests upon 
its asserted inspiration. The Bible is inspired, it is therefore authorita- 
tive, and it is inspired because it claims to be—this is as vicious a circle 
as was ever invented. “It is as we use Scripture, without any presup- 
positions whatever, that we find it has power to lodge in our minds ‘Chris- 
tianity and its doctrines’ as being not only generally but divinely true; and 
its power to do this is precisely what we mean by inspiration. We do not 
use the Bible, as it has been used in the foregoing lectures, because of an 
antecedent conviction that it is inspired; we are convinced it is inspired 
because it so asserts its authority over us, as we read, that we cannot but 
use it in that way. This, I am confident, is the only rational and experi- 
mental way of reaching and stating the truth.” These are words of in- 
sight, and they are words of courage. Barely a decade had passed since 
the heresy trial and ensuing conviction of Denney’s fellow churchman, 
William Robertson Smith, and the leader of the attack, Principal Rainy, 
was still living. To-day, Denney’s view of the Scriptures is enshrined in 
the heart of the most influential evangelical theology, and because it is 
inductive and experimental it is destined to remain there. “Scripture has 
a greatness and power of its own which are most free to work when we 
approach it without any presuppositions whatever.” So used, it “finds” us. 

The point of view illustrated all through the Studies in Theology is 
maintained in what many regard as Denney’s greatest book, The Death 
of Christ, first published in 1902. The reviews of the time were singu- 
larly unanimous in hailing it as a masterpiece of New Testament exegesis. 
It was the very book which the situation was demanding. The valiant 
Dale had fallen, and his great work on the Atonement, incomparable in 
some respects, had been written just too soon to take account of questions 
of New Testament criticism. What was needed was a fresh appraisal by 
a man who was thoroughly versed in the critical problems and who yet 
knew the secret of the Lord. The man for the task was Denney, and the 
book was The Death of Christ. Carrying easily a great scholarship, 
he contended throughout these pages that the burden of every writer in 
the New Testament was that forgiveness of sins was based absolutely 
upon the death of our Lord, and that John as much as Paul, the Gospels 
as much as the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Acts as much as the Apocalypse, 
had for their unifying principle and their sole raison d’étre the certain 
conviction that “Christ died for our sins.” To some this may not appear 
to be a particularly notable conclusion, because it is so obvious. But the 
value of what is said depends largely on the character and circumstances 
of the person who says it. Many an unlettered saint has discovered 
what Denney set forth in this book, and in the joy of that faith has lived 
out his uneventful days. The impressive thing was that the scholar should 
be willing to take his stand by the side of the rustic, and declare that the 
rustic was right—that there was no gospel without atonement, an atone- 
ment in whose light the Scriptures became unitary, the Person of Christ 
became explicable, the only satisfying idea of God became possible, and 
the moral task both of the individual and of society found at once its 
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ideal, its motive, its method, and its power. With apologetic purpose, 
Denney struck the same note in his little book Atonement and the Mod- 
ern Mind, and one may with little risk predict that the barely finished 
Cunningham Lectures on the atonement will prove to be the fitting con- 
summation of his work. 

Jesus and the Gospel appeared in 1909. Its general position re. 
specting the work of Christ is practically the same as that of the earlier 
volume. The author sets himself the task of answering two questions: 
(1) What is the New Testament attitude toward Jesus Christ? (2) Is that 
attitude justified by the self-consciousness of Jesus, that is, by his own 
belief as to himself? The answer to the first question is that all the New 
Testament writers agree in placing Christ on the divine side of causality 
in effecting redemption, and consequently agree also in ascribing to him 
a unique, incommunicable, and determining function in the relations of 
God and man. The answer to the second question is introduced by a 
searching examination of the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus. As 
Denney rightly says, “Without that resurrection there can be no Chris- 
tianity at all.” The conclusion reached here is that the fundamental evi- 
dence for the resurrection is in the fact of the New Testament life and 
faith, and that it is only when that fact is fully appreciated that we are 
in a position to approach fairly the resurrection narratives. A careful 
and illuminating discussion of the synoptic problem yields the result that 
Mark is the oldest Gospel, and is embodied almost entirely in Matthew and 
Luke; and that the material common to Matthew and Luke, other than 
that obtained from Mark. is to be traced to a document referred to as Q, 
this document being of equal authority and antiquity with Mark, and con- 
sisting probably of the Aramaic “Sayings of Jesus” compiled traditionally 
by Matthew the Publican. In answering his second question, Denney con- 
fines himself exclusively to these two oldest documents. What does he 
find there? He finds that from the hour of his baptism until his ascen- 
sion, Jesus revealed in all his acts and claims a consciousness of himself 
as Son of God and Ideal King, as sole Lawgiver and Judge, as inconceiv- 
ably transcending all common men, and as the Person in whom alone 
and through whom alone all God’s promises and purposes are consum- 
mated. Briefly, Jesus believes of himself exactly what others believed 
of him. The inference is clear. The New Testament faith is guaranteed 
in the self-consciousness of Jesus, and since the faith of the modern 
church is identical in its attitude to Christ with the faith of the primitive 
church, the modern faith is guaranteed as well. 

Enough has been said to indicate the value and importance of Denney’s 
work. His supreme interest was with the Bible, and especially with the 
New Testament. He was not a “systematic” theologian. This is evi- 
dent from his suggestion in Jesus and the Gospel that the essential 
creed of Christendom could be stated thus: “I believe in God through 
Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord and Saviour.” The suggestion made 
it difficult to understand his rather savage review of “Foundations.” It 
will be remembered that the suggested symbol evoked a trenchant criti- 
cism from Professor Curtis. It was not that Denney lacked either philo- 
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sophical insight or philosophical ability, although at times he displayed a 
curious unwillingness to express himself on metaphysical questions. No 
man who could write as he did of Balfour’s Theism and Humanism 
could deny that he was in the succession of those who know. Only, he 
had more faith in the message of the Bible than in the entire body of 
laboriously constructed “systems,” and in that faith he did his work. The 
same method marked his preaching. Of his volume of sermons, The Way 
Everlasting, a reviewer wrote: “This book is a preaching of Christ and 
him crucified. Dr. Denney’s whole message is that of the Christ upon 
his Cross, of love bearing the sin of the world.” The theologian-evan- 
gelist, the evangelist-theologian—this was Denney’s ideal for the ministry, 
and he realized it in himself. How his preaching could search the heart 
of the hearer, the writer can testify from experience. The crowning 
wonder is that this scholar and preacher should have been, like Dale his 
forerunner and Lidgett his contemporary, a trusted and sagacious leader 
in the practica] affairs of church and state. 

George Adam Smith, Thomas Lindsay, James Orr, James Denney— 
what a faculty was that! It needed nothing more. “The most influential 
theological center in Great Britain,” so said the London Times.’ But Smith 
went to Aberdeen, and in rapid succession Lindsay, then Orr, and now 
Denney, primus inter pares, laid down their arms. A king has fallen in 
Israel, and not quickly will the staring gap in the ranks be filled. 

Epwin LEwIs. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 





CONFERENCE COURSES OF STUDY—DIRECTIONS AND HELPS 


Tue first impression concerning the new course for traveling preachers 
is the seriousness of purpose to make full use of this unique opportunity 
for ministerial training. Another impression is the practically efficient 
plan to show the young preachers how to study, and also to bring to their 
attention some of the best books of recent date. The plan hitherto in 
operation was to impose a series of examinations, when what the men mosi 
urgently needed was instruction which would help them to grapple with 
the problems of the day. The primary purpose of education is not to 
pass examinations but to perceive and understand the truth. Where the 
popular idea has prevailed, men “did pass but didn’t know,” to quote from 
Huxley’s scathing criticism. The truer idea which underlies the new 
course will enable those who follow it to have a larger view of life and 
to meet modern needs with the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is interpreted 
with adequate catholicity. 

When it is remembered that an alarmingly large percentage of men in 
the ministry of our Church are without college and seminary education, 
we can appreciate how much this course will do for them. When it is 
further remembered that over three thousand men will be taking this 


1 Speaking of the Free Church College at Glasgow where these men taught. 
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work, the significance of such a theological school gives a sense of respon- 
sibility and privilege to all concerned. The selection of books to be read 
and studied is very commendable. The fact that any book is included 
in the list does not necessarily imply that all its positions and conclusions 
are indorsed. The test by which only “safe” books should be chosen is 
contrary to the very genius of Protestantism. The way to study theology 
is not to cultivate the memory and commit a series of dogmatic proposi- 
tions, but rather to develop the reason and encourage independence of 
thought, in harmony with the essential truth of the gospel. Any other 
method would introduce an index expurgatorium and reduce us to con- 
fusion and obscurantism. All probable dangers in undermining the faith 
of the untutored and unwary are anticipated in the “Directions and Helps.” 
These five little volumes suggest ways of study, review the books in ques- 
tion, point out the shortcomings of any particular volume, and relate the 
books to the work of preaching. What is said on Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible expresses the attitude and purpose of these five guides into the 
realms of knowledge: “A student should understand clearly that the posi- 
tion of these articles is not necessarily approved in all details by those 
who have selected this book. A Bible dictionary is the joint production 
of many men. These differ largely among themselves. There are very 
conservative articles in the book, and some that are quite radical. The 
student must learn to read and to judge for himself.” The “Directions 
and Helps” are what their name implies. They give timely and construc- 
tive criticisms which encourage the student-preacher to clear and consist- 
ent thinking. They are not ready-made capsules to aid defective intellect- 
ual digestion. 

The greatness of preaching is enforced on every possible occasion. 
“No part of the minister’s work is more important than that of preaching. 
It is his supreme opportunity and his great obligation. And no man can 
be equal to that task who does not pay constant attention to it. It will 
not do for him to think of his preaching only when he sits down to pre- 
pare a specific sermon. He must develop the ‘homiletical instinct.’ His 
mind should always be open to suggestions that can be used in preaching. 
His pastoral work, his general intercourse with people, his reading and 
study, all should bring to him helpful truths, themes and texts, illustra- 
tions, and the like. It will take careful attention and cultivation at first. 
Later it will become a habit, an instinct, an open door through which will 
flow in all manner of treasure for his use.” The functions of the preacher 
are also forcefully emphasized: “In the most effective preaching the teach- 
ing element holds a large place. It may be said that the constructive and 
permanently helpful preacher is also a teacher. Those principles of psy- 
chology which serve the purposes of the teacher serve with like fitness 
the preacher in so far as his preaching approximates a teaching ministry.” 
Again, “There is a great deal of exhortation in our pulpits, a good deal of 
general and rather vague discussion, but of simple, strong, consistent 
teaching on these great themes there is not very much.” The reference 
here is to Bowne’s Studies in Christianity. A true and timely word is 
frequently uttered on the subject of doctrinal preaching. Why is it that 
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the preacher often puts on the highest shelf the books on theology? 
“Sometimes it is because he thinks people want practical sermons and 
not doctrinal teaching. Sometimes it is because he feels that the doctrinal 
discussions are so far removed from real life and its real needs. It is of 
little use to ask who is at fault, theologian, or preacher, or people. The 
fact remains: the right kind of theology should be the most fruitful book 
in a preacher's library and should mean most for his preaching. We are 
not simply to entertain men or even to exhort men. We have a message 
of truth to bring.” In keeping with this purpose considerable space is 
given, but none too much, to books on theology. The directions on Shel- 
don’s Christian Doctrine are fuller than on any other book in the entire 
course. As supplementing it, attention is given to Clarke’s illuminating 
Outline of Christian Theology. These two books are to be studied in the 
fourth year when the thought of the young preacher is more mature and 
he is better able to discriminate the relative values of truth. The spirit 
of study and investigation is indicated in the reference to the subject of 
life after death. “Our greatest need here is sobriety and modesty in our 
claims of knowledge. Christian thought has commonly held to an inter- 
mediate stage, but there is very little in the Bible upon which to build 
up a doctrine concerning it. We must avoid the elaborate and mistaken 
Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. We may well draw back also from 
the fanciful speculations of some Protestant theologians, or at least recog- 
nize that they are but speculations.” If this principle had been followed, 
many of the dismal theological controversies which have rent the Church 
could have been avoided; and many an un-Christian anathema would not 
have been uttered. We are still in need of counsel in this matter, for 
the heresy hunter appears in all manner of unexpected places, and, as it 
has so frequently happened, his viewpoint is lacking in Christian catho- 
licity and courtesy. 

The preacher’s point of view is considered in all the “Directions and 
Helps.” Compare, for instance, the notes on the life of Phillips Brooks. 
The general suggestions which preface each of the five booklets are models 
of concise and pointed counsel. The sections on Homiletical Suggestions 
in the second, third and fourth years are well done. They directly relate 
the various books studied to the task of preaching and let it be clearly 
understood that the value of the books is solely determined as they stim- 
ulate and make for better preaching. The enthusiastic references to 
books constitute another excellent feature. Thus on Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land: “While this book may seem expensive to 
the minister with a small salary, it is one of the best investments that he 
can make. Rightly used, it will be of permanent value throughout his 
ministry.” The entire course is further regarded as a self-consistent whole 
so that the references to books read in the earlier years of the course 
quicken thought and show the student how to relate all his studies and 
use it all in the work of preaching. 

All the directions, however, are not of uniform value, and could have 
been improved by careful editing. In some cases the instructions are so 
detailed as to miss the scope and aim of the book studied. While written 
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work is rightly regarded as a method of study and as an aid to accurate 
thought, clear style, and command of the subject, an excessive amount of 
it, as is required in all the courses, will fail of the desired result. If the 
former courses required too little, the requirements in the Directions for 
the present course are far too exacting. I say this from my experience 
as an examiner. It must not be forgotten that most of the men who take 
this work have charges and that it is not possible to devote their time 
exclusively to study. Better require less and secure it than expect too 
much and be compelled to condition the men, with all the inevitable com- 
plications and inconsistencies which attach to this alternative. A sense 
of literary values should be cultivated by the preacher. To this end he 
must be familiar with the best in English and American literature. Suff- 
cient attention is not given this subject in the course. In the interest of 
completeness, I should like to state that Professor P. Carnegie Simpson is 
the author not only of The Fact of Christ and The Facts of Life but also of 
The Life of Principal Rainy in two large volumes of about a thousand 
pages—one of the big biographies of recent years. These few criticisms 
are not meant to disparage the “Directions and Helps.” They are indeed 
a good set of books not only for the probationer but for all preachers, who 
will find the references to side reading of particular value. 

It is to be hoped that a post-graduate course will be prepared as the 
next step in advance. Many preachers desire to know about the latest and 
best books. For lack of guidance not a few become victims of premium 
propositions and load down their shelves with useless volumes. Every 
quadrennium a supplementary list of about forty books should be published 
in the Discipline as an optional course. Reading circles can be organized 
among local groups of preachers on the basis of this list. I have managed 
such courses with considerable success and have had the cordial support 
and cooperation of the men. In connection with this work there can 
also be a department of inquiry, to furnish information on the best books 
relating to such subjects that bear on the interests and work of the 
preacher. It may even be possible to secure the consent of the editor of 
the Mernovist Review to use about three or four pages in each issue for 
a reading course which will have the features of a correspondence course. 
The gratifying result of this sort of study will be to increase the useful- 
ness of the ministry as a profession of prophets and pastors, and so make 
them increasingly efficient as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 


Oo L. ; 
Bernardsville, N. J. scak L. JOSEPH 





“OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY”—REVIEWER REVIEWED 


INCIDENTALLY, and rather late, my mind reverts to a very appreciative 
review of the above book (Metruopist Review, March-April, 1916) by a 
very competent critic, for which many thanks. I call my book Biblical 
Theology for the very appropriate reason given in the Introduction— 
“Biblical Theology in the sense that it rests strictly on the Bible rather 
than on reason and academic discussion. The Bible is sufficient and a 
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finality.” As the critic observes, my treatment of the ever blessed Trinity 
is not that of three persons in unity, but of God, a Divine Spirit, united 
to man to become a Godman, making a new personality in the universe. 
God the Father, the Jehovah, manifesting himself in the Old Testament 
as a Spirit, united to man as Christ of the New Testament, becoming 
God incarnate; and thus we have a Trinity of personalities—two of them 
identical, except in name; that is, God and the Holy Spirit. Call this, as 
the critic does, “Patripassian,” “Monarchian,” or “Sabellian”; as above 
claimed, it is truth, for the rational discussion and biblical validity of 
which I must refer the reader to the volume reviewed. But so far it is 
Patripassianism, that I have no sympathy with the view that God the 
Father—the Holy Spirit—did not suffer on the cross, in the person of 
Christ. As for Monarchianism, my treatment does deny a distinction be- 
tween God and his Spirit. And as for Sabellianism, as far as it means 
the unity of God as distinct from a trinity of persons, and a trinity of 
wills, which is tritheism, or three Gods, such is the view of the book 
reviewed. But it is not “Unitarianism,” as the critic thinks. That denies 
the Deity of Christ, who was God manifest in the flesh. Unitarianism is 
not the only alternative in this case. 

My excellent critic tries to rescue “person” of strict trinitarianism 
with the usual makeshift that it means “subsistence,” whatever that 
mysterious entity may be in this case. If this subsistence has distinct 
personality and separate will in the Trinity it is a complete person in 
the full lexical sense, and nothing is gained in effecting Trinity in unity, 
by juggling these words. And here is the question of two wills in Christ 
the God-man, who is a person and can do all the praying, “over against 
the Father,” as the reviewer says, and other manifestations of distinct 
personality as found in the Scriptures. This is treated fully in the volume. 
It was something of a “slip” to claim one will in Christ as “common 
orthodoxy,” but it must be remembered that for some 700 years this 
did not seem to be much of a question, and when raised one will was over- 
ruled in a great creed conference, the sixth general council, 680 A. D. 
And yet, at a new council of Constantinople, the one-will theory was 
again established, to be afterwards repealed. Hagenbach, in his History 
of Doctrine, intimates that it is as much our privilege to seek for truth and 
interpret Scripture as it was that of the fathers. He says it is just as 
one-sided to ascribe the victory of orthodoxy to the combination of political 
power and monkish intrigue as it is to deny these factors altogether. 
(Vol. II, p. 228). Secular authority had much to do with fixing the so- 
called orthodoxy. Touching these controversies, Hagenbach quotes Baur 
as saying, “How far, now, two wills can be without two persons willing 
was the point from which they slipped away, by mere supposition.” 
Jerome said of the ante-Nicene fathers: “It may be that they simply fell 
into errors, or that they wrote in a sense distinct from that which lies 
on the surface of their writings.” 

So-called historic Christianity is not always closed to question. Bap- 
tism by immersion is claimed for historic Christianity. Ditto absolute 
eternal predestination, till more recently it is losing credence, but it held 
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its place in “common orthodoxy” from Augustine to Calvin and onward. 
If the God-man were one person from the embryonic state to the mature 
Christ, as Dr. Shedd holds, then, “Contemplating the mystery of the 
God-man in this way, as pointed out in Scripture, it is easier to see how 
only one person and one self-consciousness shal] result.” If Christ, then, 
is one person, he will have but one consciousness of personality, not 
“many consciousnesses,” as the reviewer states, and but one will. We 
can then conceive of two wills in the so called Trinity: the will of God 
the Father and the will of Christ; otherwise we have four wills: that 
of God the Father, that of the Holy Spirit, that of the Son, and that of 
the human in Christ. And if there be four wills and four personalities, 
we have a human personality associated with three personal Gods. And 
one personality with two wills is a psychological contradiction. It has 
been the sad struggle of a kind of orthodoxy for ages to fix all this up. 
The position of the book reviewed is that in the Old Testament is one uni- 
tary true God, not discriminated from the Holy Spirit, and Christ is re- 
vealed in the New Testament as a divine Incarnation, a dual manifestation 
of Deity united to humanity. There is no need of a Trinity of persons and a 
Christ of two wills to explain Scripture; all of which I seek to make 
clear in this book. T. J. Scorr. 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 





THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE PHILOSOPHER AS A PASTOR 


Ir is a question which needs some consideration, whether the pastoral 
office as distinguished from the preacher’s function has not fallen into 
disuse or at least changed its form. 

The extreme organization of the modern church, by which every de- 
partment of Christian activity is assigned to a special committee, has 
brought into existence functions in the Church which did not exist even 
in recent years. 

Tiere is a function of the gospel ministry which cannot be delegated 
to others, no matter how devoted or able they may be. There is something 
about the pastoral relation that belongs to no other relationship in 
human society. It is difficult to describe, but it is felt alike by the min- 
ister and his congregation. It is the experience of those who have been 
for many years in the ministry and have laid it aside to assume some 
other department of Christian labor, such as educational or missionary 
service, that they feel the sense of the loss of something in their experi- 
ence which they have not found in their new position. It is a personal 
relationship growing out of the pastoral relation. This relationship is 
apparent also to the people of the church when trouble of any kind 
arises or sorrows come into a home. It is the pastor’s voice that the 
troubled hearts desire to hear and the pastor’s sympathy which they most 
appreciate. 
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The pastor is not only the teacher, he is also the shepherd of the 
flock. He knows his flock and the sheep hear his voice and follow him. 
To meet this he must be acquainted with their peculiar needs. This 
acquaintance cannot be attained from reports of committees, however ex- 
cellent and devoted they may be. The pastor must know all these things, 
but he can only know their full needs by personal acquaintance through his 
direct pastoral supervision. In the times through which the world is 
now passing amid the suffering and tears in all lands because of this 
awful war the pastoral office should be restored, if it has fallen into 
decay, to its pristine importance as a part of the church’s life. 

The writer was especially awakened to the subject by a recent read- 
ing of the memoir of President James McCosh of Princeton University, 
whose great services to Christian philosophy as well as to education have 
been recognized on both continents. His attention was arrested by the 
description of his pastoral work in Scotland while he was carrying for- 
ward his philosophical pursuits. We recognize the fact that those early 
times were different from these, and the imitation of their methods may 
not be applicable in every condition of our time, but the spirit in which 
the pastoral work was carried on and the personal relationship between 
the pastor and the people are fitting in every period and in all conditions 
of society. 

Here is the philosopher’s description of his pastoral work: 

“I devoted one day a week to general visiting. I devoted another 
day to visiting especially the sick, the infirm and the aged. This was 
the method of the Established Church, and it was a delightful way of 
gaining the whole parish. Other days I wrote; but in the early stages 
of my ministry, on the evenings of those days I spent my time occasion- 
ally at social parties; but far more frequently I spent my leisure in read- 
ing extensively, and often to a late hour, any literature on my favorite 
subject of philosophy. In the winter I paid special attention to the town 
district. . . . I found all the people waiting for me, except those engaged 
in the factories, who had to take their places in the works. I took down 
the names of all in each house, inquiring whether the young were attend- 
ing school and Sabbath classes. I spoke briefly to them, putting a few ques- 
tions, frequently joining in prayer. I appointed a meeting at eight o’clock, 
never in a rich man’s house, frequently where there was an aged or bed- 
ridden person. In this way I got acquainted with the young and with 
the old, and prompted children to join their Sabbath classes, those a little 
farther advanced in life to join my class for the young above fifteen 
years of age. 

“TI visited the country district in the summer. After an early dinner 
I started on horse-back. I always kept a good stout horse and put up at 
a selected farm-house where the horse was sure to get a feed of corn. I 
visited all the afternoon in the district and paid special attention to the 
young and the infirm. At five or six o’clock I was sure to have a grand 
tea provided at the place at which I had left my horse. At half past six 
the whole people assembled and I spoke to them, often having an attend- 
ance of seventy or eighty. I rode home at night feeling that I had spent 
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a profitable day and praying for the blessing on what had been done. 
When I got home I often carried my reading far into the night.” 

Another illustration of the pastoral office is found in the life of 
Dr. John Hall, for many years the beloved and honored pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. It places before us the 
methods of a pastor of a great church in the midst of the activities of 
the metropolis. He had much work in connection with the missionary 
and educational enterprises and was also a lecturer whose services were 
widely sought. He was an intensely busy man, and yet he felt it im- 
portant te keep in close relation with his people by pastoral visitation. 
The writer has noted that in his pulpit announcements he would make 
known to his people what part of his parish he would visit during the 
coming week. His method is described by his son, who was his biog- 
rapher, Professor Thomas C. Hall, as follows: “Day after day he sought 
out the members of his flock, high and low, visiting with caretaking 
system family after family, watching over those employed in households 
with the same diligence as those who employed. From time to time he 
visited the business section of the city, and although seldom sitting down, 
he visited the offices of the business and professional men. He liked to 
know, he said, where and how they worked. The sick he visited regularly, 
and doctors, who are often, and sometimes reasonably, suspicious of min- 
isters to their serious cases, have told the writer that they made excep- 
tion in the case of my father, whose low accent and ready tact and short 
ministrations encouraged and strengthened, where less skilful or sympa- 
thetic visitation would have excited and done harm.” 

We might readily cite eminent ministers of all denominations who 
have combined high educational and literary ability with close attention 
to the detailed pastoral life. We have cited these two simply as spec- 
imens of the point which we are making concerning the importance of 
this aspect of the church’s work. The purpose of this paper is not to 
instruct the people in the methods of pastoral work. Each one has his 
own methods which meet the conditions under which he works. This, 
like many other things, will change with changing conditions, but the im- 
portance of the pastoral office is an abiding part of the minister’s work 
in all ages and may especially be emphasized in its relations to present 
world conditions. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE GERMAN THEOLOGIAN AND THE WAR 


Tue molder of public opinion in Germany is not the press, nor yet 
the clergyman, be he Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jew, but the uni- 
versity professor. It is he that writes books and advances new theories. 
The professor must be an author. This is true in every realm of thought, 
in theology, philosophy, and science. The principal exception is in belles 
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lettres and poetry, or subjects which do not require close reasoning and 
scientific treatment. The term science is used in Germany in a much 
broader sense than in the United States. The German theological professor 
or philosopher, wild as his speculations may be, regards his works fully 
as scientific as those of the geologist, chemist, or mathematician. David 
Friedrich Strauss considered his Life of Jesus as scientific as the best 
treatises on physics or astronomy in his day. It is fair, however, to state 
that German thinkers in general are unwilling to put the theologian on a 
par with themselves. Even the student of theology, the embryonic the- 
ologian, is held in low esteem by his fellow students. Dr. Smith in his 
Soul of Germany—a book from which we have taken some data—says: 
“Divinity is looked upon as a Brod-studium (bread-study) and its disciples 
command the minimum of respect in the social scale.” Quoting from a 
disciple of Treitschke, he says: “The wretched theologians ought to be 
cleaned out of the universities, as divinity is no science, but merely an 
Irish stew of superstition and ignorance” (p. 42). This contempt for 
theology and theologians partly accounts for the sad fact that the Lutheran 
pastor exerts so little influence in molding opinion in matters secular and 
political. 

Nor must we forget that the pastor as well as the professor of theology 
is a civil officer, under direct control of the state. Every pastor and 
professor has “to take the oath of allegiance (including obedience) to 
the king and state” before entering upon active official duties. The state, 
unfortunately, is often only another name for the ruler, or, at best, a small 
coterie of courtiers. Courageous indeed is the pastor or theologian who 
criticizes the state. Let us once more quote from Dr. Smith: “All civil 
servants throughout Germany are subjects to the various Chambers of 
Discipline, which bear a striking resemblance to the Star Chamber. By 
these instruments the autocracy is able to smash any official who dares to 
think, to speak, or to act contrary to its wishes. The procedure is, of 
course, secret, and against the Chamber’s findings a victim has no power 
to appeal. Courtsmartial keep the army and navy in order, whilst the 
Chambers of Discipline are a guarantee that university professors, clergy- 
men, and teachers in the state schools and all other officials are docile— 
even supine to the will of the state.” 

Such a condition of things accounts largely for the little influence 
exerted by the clergy upon the common people, or working classes, from 
whose ranks the Social Democrats draw so largely. The estrangement 
of these from the churches is, no doubt, a matter of deep concern to 
the average pastor, though not free to sympathize with them. Thus 
almost all Social Democrats have come to regard the Lutheran clergyman 
as their natural enemy. Bebel and the majority of his followers repudiate 
not only the church and the plain teachings of the Bible, but, alas! some 
of the cardinal doctrines of morality as accepted by Christians of all 
lands. This high priest of Social Democracy, according to Hundhausen, 
quoted in The Soul of Germany (p. 78), wrote: “The gratification of the 
sexual desire is purely a personal matter, just as the gratification of any 
other natural appetite.” Another leader in the party has said: “Modern 
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consciousness and modern life make free-will absolutely necessary.” Lieb- 
knecht said at the Halle Congress: “Social Democracy fights against every 
religion and every faith.” It would be very unjust to blame the Lutheran 
pastors or the church for the state of things in Germany; for all know 
that none deplores the actual conditions more than the clergy themselves, : 
perfunctory as they are. Nevertheless, a little more sympathy with and 
interest in the just grievances of the down-trodden in military-ridden 
Germany on the part of the pastors might have kept multitudes from open 
and pronounced hostility to the church and religion. It is agreed on every 
hand that Jesus Christ is the best friend of the toiling masses. A Christian 
minister, a servant of God, should, by virtue of his office, be loyal to Jesus 
Christ. But loyalty to him and to the state is, at times, difficult. The 
divine right of kings and unswerving obedience to the state are so 
thoroughly impressed upon the pastors, who are first of all civil servants, 
that they lose sight of the right of the individual, hence the hostility of 
Social] Democracy. 

Notwithstanding the much vaunted freedom of the professor in the 
German university, his teachings, in the very nature of things, must not 
offend the state, no matter how tyrannical a ruler may be or unjust a law. 
Though a molder of opinion, the professor is always tempted to be the 
mouthpiece of the ruler. There is, no doubt, great latitude given in the 
theological and philosophical faculties. Thus it is that religious heresy is 
much more common than political nonconformity. A professor of theology 
may say anything he pleases on questions purely doctrinal or critical: the 
Old Testament may be, for the greater part, a collection of folk lore. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Joshua may be solar myths or legendary 
figures. The story of the Egyptian bondage, the exodus, the Ark of the 
Covenant, the Tabernacle with its religious ceremonies may all be branded 
as fables, no more worthy of acceptance than the Arabian Nights or Robin- 
son Crusoe. The Pentateuch with its codes is all post-Mosaic, cunningly 
devised works of shrewd and interested priests. The miracles recorded 
in the Old Testament must be labeled as unhistorical, utterly unworthy of 
serious belief. The same kind of reasoning has no difficulty in disposing 
of the supernatural element in the New Testament in the same manner. 
The doctrines of the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus Christ are 
logically repudiated, our Saviour himself is robbed of his deity and reduced 
to a mere man. This done the teachings of Holy Writ are not any more 
binding than those of any other good book. Even the words of Jesus Christ 
are not final. Such and much more have been the deliverances of the 
great German divines during the past century. Indeed, far too many of our 
American theologians have pointed with pride to German scholarship, espe- 
cially in Old Testament criticism,-nebulous and destructive as it was. 

Such negative teachings added to the union of church and state have 
been too much for the Fatherland. There has been too much husk, too 
little kernel, too much formality, too little power. The plain teachings 
of the Bible were denied and perverted, and deprived of all authority. 
The pastor lacked faith and thus stone was offered the people instead 
of bread. Our Saviour was robbed of his deity and the Bible of any final 
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authority. Then again the state was placed above the church. The voice 
of the German emperor was heard above the voice of God. Mercy gave 
way to vengeance and love to hate. The Lutheran ministers, the heralds 
of the cross, and the German professors of theology went so far as to 
justify the horrors of Belgium and Armenia. These ministers of the 
gospel of peace excused and condoned not only the atrocities of the Ger- 
mans, but also those of the unspeakable Turk in their ruthless war on 
land and on sea. Nay more, many of them worked themselves into such 
frenzy as to imagine that Germany was chosen of God to carry out his 
will by subduing all men and making them subjects of German Kultur. 

The above are awful allegations, and lest some of our readers may deem 
them incredible we can do no better than quote verbatim from sermons 
and speeches delivered by German pastors and professors of theology. 
The excerpts are from a volume entitled Hurrah and Hallelujah. It is a 
collection from various German sources by Professor Bang, of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and translated from Danish into English by Jessie 
Bréchner. Before giving any of these excerpts let us give one from a 
speech of Kaiser William to his army September 13, 1913: “The spirit of 
God has descended upon me because I am German emperor. I am the 
instrument of the Most High. I am his sword, his representative on earth. 
Woe and death to those who oppose my will! Death to the infidel who 
denies my mission! Let all the enemies of the German nation perish. God 
demands their destruction—God who by my mouth summons you to carry 
out his decree.” If the emperor can talk thus what can the poor pastor or 
professor do? For like master like servant. Let us not forget that 
the emperor, through the Kultusministerium, is the head of the church. 
Pastors and professors are all civil servants, subordinates, who, if they 
speak at all, must see to it that their utterances harmonize with those 
of the sovereign. As we shall see they share, and perhaps honestly, the 
views of their autocratic emperor. Take the following from Pastor Leh- 
mann, of Holstein. This eloquent divine asks in one of his recent sermons: 
“Am I exaggerating when I say that we feel at the present time, when 
lying, passion, selfishness prevail around us, that we are actually the people 
God has chosen for his heirs, feel ourselves in this fight, if not his chosen 
people, yet—in all humility—the instrument of God?” Not only are the 
Germans the chosen people of God, but God is par ercellence a German 
God. But let Pastor Lehmann speak on: “Only when you feel yourself the 
child of God can you believe in the God of the German, who is, and 
must ever be the Lord of the world. . . . This German piety is destined 
to further the healing of the nations. . . . The German soul is God’s 
soul, it shall and will rule over mankind. . . . Germany is the center 
of God’s plans for the world. . . . The nature of Germany is one with the 
nature of Christianity.” 

Pastor Rump, of Berlin, is equally, if not more blasphemous. Accord- 
ing to this metropolitan divine, “Germany is the Saviour of the world. 
This corrupt world, fettered in monstrous sin, shall, by the will of God, 
be healed by the German nature.” He does not hesitate to pervert the 
words of the apostle to the church militant (1 Pet. 2. 9), and apply them 
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to the German people, for in a sermon he says: “Ye are the chosen genera- 
tion, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar people: that you 
should show forth the praises of him who has called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light.” Comparing the entente armies with those of 
Germany, he asks: “What a difference is there between armies, one of 
which carries God in its heart, while the others think they can conquer 
by the weight of their numbers, by cunning tricks of devilish cruelty, by 
the shameless contempt for the provisions of international law? . . . God 
is with us. Guided by his blessing our men do deeds without a parallel 
in the history of the world.” Can it be that this man of God (7?) was 
gloating over the atrocities in Belgium, the torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
and the killing of innocent women and children by German Zeppelins 
when preaching this strange sermon? Pastor Rump is a prophet as well 
as a preacher. Listen: “We stand facing the decisive hour for Europe, 
nay, we must even say for Asia and Africa. On Germany, which, contrary 
to all human calculation, has in this war been guided to victory, the Lord 
will confer the duty of heralding the progress of his Kingdom throughout 
humanity.” Not only is God a German God, but the Bible too is a German 
book. “Verily,” says Pastor Rump, “the Bible is our book, even if, for a 
long time, we did not value it as such. We now acknowledge that it is 
given and assigned to us, and we read in it the original text of our destiny, 
which proclaims to mankind salvation or disaster—as we will it.” 

Let no one tell us that Lehmann and Rump are irresponsible braggarts 
carried away by immoderate patriotism and enthusiasm, for we find Lu- 
theran ministers of the highest rank caught in the same meshes of intol- 
erance, arrogance, hate, and animosity. Dr. Lahnsen, Trinity Church, 
Berlin, where the great Schleiermacher was once pastor, is one of the 
most cultured and charming characters, and enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the most evangelical and consecrated men in Germany, and 
yet he is obsessed with the innocence of his country and the justice of 
its cause. In a sermon on forgiveness (Matt. 6. 12-15), we read, “We 
cannot forgive England for the misery of this war—and all its blood- 
stained suffering. . . . We will never bend the knee and pray, Father, for- 
give us our responsibility for this war. . . . We will hate the will of the 
nation which has so basely set upon our peace-loving people in order to 
destroy us. We will fight without scruple and employ means of destruc- 
tion, however terrible they may be; we cannot do otherwise.” Thanks 
for the one redeeming utterance: “but we will not hate the individual 
human being.” Dr. Bang asks, with amazement, why such words from Dr. 
Lahnsen? He says: “One is tempted to say—the reason is the usual one 
—the ineradicable superstition of the unique excellence of Germanism, 
its purity, its innocence, its perfect blamelessness. A German can sin only 
as a human being, not as a German.” 

So much for the pastors; what of the professors? Their language too 
is arrogant and supercilious. Professor Lasson, of Berlin, says: “Our 
foes have relapsed into barbarism, aye, to a degree of barbarism even lower 
than that which prevailed thousands of years ago.” Deissmann, smarting 
under foreign criticism, tries to justify all the atrocities by saying, “What 
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people beyond the channel call barbarism history will some day call primi- 
tive strength.” Bernhardi, Treitschke, or Nietzschke could not have said 
anything more un-Christian. Harnack, to our readers the best known 
German theologian, is equally carried away with Germanism; its 
superiority and healing powers. In an address to Americans, he said: “We 
give you Americans the solemn promise that we will shed our last drop of 
blood for this Kultur.” A theologian of one of the neutral countries, 
commenting upon this speech, says: “In him, too, the scholar is swallowed 
up in the fanatical nationalist.” 

Passing from Berlin to Marburg, where Professor Wilhelm Herrmann 
is the leading light, we find utterance equally inexplicable. This learned 
Ritschiian says in a pamphlet entitled, The Turks, the English, and We 
German Christians: ““We Germans can cast in our lot with the Turks with 
the best possible conscience.” He says this though aware of the horrors 
of Armenia, and that the Turks have been the cruelest of all nations, 
and that Mohammedanism has ever been the bitterest foe of Christianity, 
and yet he adds: “We can as Christians understand and respect their faith, 
and the path that lies before us is the same as theirs.” But listen to 
this unselfish, patronizing son of German Kultur: “The Turks need leaders 
in the work of Kultur, and as the country has room for another sixty 
millions of inhabitants, there are splendid prospects for the youth of 
Germany.” What a Turkish paradise Turkey would be with its sixty mil- 
lions of youthful German Kultur bearers? 

It would be easy to fill this entire issue of the Review with similar 
extracts from the speeches and sermons of German theologians, but let 
the above suffice. It would be easy, too, to quote from editorials in the 
religious press, bitter and hateful, but let us conclude with one found in 
Pastor Vorwerk’s collection of poems: Hurrah and Hallelujah. It is 
a Battle Prayer. He says: “Thou who dwellest high above cherubim, 
seraphim, and Zeppelins in thy heaven, thou who art enthroned as a God 
of thunder in the midst of lightning from the clouds and lightning from 
sword and cannon, send thunder, lightning, hail, and tempest hurtling 
upon our enemy, bestow upon us his banners, hurl him down into the 
dark burial-pits.” 

Let us not for a moment doubt the sincerity of those from whom we 
have quoted. They may be as earnest as Saint Paul before his conversion 
in his fierce persecution of the church. But had German theologians been 
true to God and humanity, had they not repudiated the Word of God and 
robbed our blessed Lord of his deity, the Lutheran Church of Germany 
might have led the people, small and great, to a more righteous civiliza- 
tion. Had its ministers put their faith in the Son of God and held un- 
swervingly to the gospel of love and mercy, they might have influenced 
not only the rulers, but the common people as well to a real appreciation of 
life and its difficult problems. Had they taken the Bible as their guide, 
this cruel war might have been averted. Instead of that they made light 
of the most sacred things and became vain, puffed up, arrogant, and hard- 
hearted. Ralph Connor has well said: “The crime of Germany to-day of 
which these sermons and lectures convict her is not hypocrisy; but the 
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long practice of hypocrisy has induced in her a spiritual blindness which 
has become at once her calamity and her crime.” 

Let us as a nation take warning. Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. Let us not treat the Word of God lightly, nor turn 
our backs on Him who has taught love and truth. Let us remember that 
it is just as easy for the nation as for the individual to become used to 
sophistry and self-deception, and thereby lose the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. 
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The Faith and the Fellowship. By Oscar L. Joserpu. 12mo, pp. ix+226. 
New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Mr. JoserH has done a fine piece of constructive work in this volume 
of fourteen chapters, which discuss the essential features of Christianity 
and the Church. It has about it all the marks of scholarly workmanship, 
and besides this it shows clearly that the workman’s tools are both deli- 
cate and true. It is a real message to the Church and the times; not the 
ordinary message, but one that is rich in reality and dynamic. It is quite 
evident that the author writes out of a full mind and a heart that is 
pulsing with feeling. He is widely read in the best thought of the day, 
and what he has written contains a true genius of interpretation. He 
deals with the old themes of the gospel, but one sees them here in new 
lights and with profounder shades of understanding. We have not seen 
in print for a long time anything that exceeds in clearness and cogency 
the statements here contained of basal things in the Christian gospel. 
The first seven chapters take up the more essential aspects of Christianity 
—like the character of God, the person of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Holy Spirit, Christian discipleship, and the practice of brotherhood. The 
author frequently emphasizes the austerity of Christianity and its appeal 
to the heroic and the sacrificial. “Those who look for a comfortable reli- 
gion that makes holiness easy and spirituality entertaining cannot find 
it in the gospel of Christ. Everywhere and every time he challenges his 
followers in a way that drives out all sluggish and sinister motives from 
their hearts. ... We cannot explain away the severe features of Chris- 
tianity and retain that which has always been distinctive of it. It is 
easy enough to have the cross on the steeple of the Church, but it is a 
far more beautiful thing when the cross is seen in the heart of the 
church member, giving motive and momentum to his entire life. And 
until it is seen more frequently and more largely we shall never make 
much headway against the forces of darkness which threaten to destroy 
our spiritual vitality.” Mr. Joseph feels profoundly the need in the 
world’s life of the redemptive and reconstructive forces of the Christian 
gospel. He is not willing to accept half-measures—he believes that there 
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is but one adequate measure, and that is the Cross of Jesus Christ. “Take 
a comprehensive view of the world’s history and you will see a reflection 
of the Cross of Christ wherever self-denial is practiced, sacrifice experi- 
enced, benevolence exhibited, and enduring service rendered. Christ 
without the crown of thorns is anti-Christ, and Christianity without the 
cross is a shallow caricature. Such a perversion sits lightly to the pain 
and anguish and despair of life, and its optimism is a wretched mockery 
of the soul in trouble.” Good use is made by Mr. Joseph of his first-hand 
and intimate knowledge of Oriental religions, so that this volume is an 
important contribution to the study of Comparative Religion. “As a mat- 
ter of fact the influence of the great Oriental teachers is declining in 
their own lands and their power is being superseded by Jesus Christ. 
Where it is kept alive, and halfway vigorous, it is due to the efforts of 
misguided individuals from Christendom who have gone out to galvanize 
what is virtually dead and in this way to keep the deluded natives from 
the light of Christ, who alone can give them peace. Let me briefly illus- 
trate this statement. The followers of Zoroaster are a vanishing quan- 
tity. It is not the Buddha of the Pitakas but the Buddha of the marvel- 
ously incredible birth-stories who appeals to the masses in Ceylon, India, 
Thibet, Siam, Japan. The power of Mohammed is indeed great, and it is 
even extending; but wherever he holds sway the people are in a back- 
ward condition and the ethics of Islam is such that Mohammedan lands 
are notoriously corrupt, whether it is Turkey, Persia or Egypt. It may 
be said that equally disreputable conditions prevail in Christendom, but 
there is this difference: Evils do exist, but under protest, and never a 
day passes without the corruptions being exposed and attempts put forth 
to get rid of them. . . . The difference between Christianity and paganism 
is one of atmosphere, ideal, and outlook; and no dispassionate study can 
lead us to any other conclusion than that the gospel of Christ alone has 
the elements of permanency which in successive generations enables it to 
renew its youth and be equal to any task that may be imposed upon it.” 
The author maintains conclusively that the world’s present need is for 
the pronounced and positive leadership of Jesus in social and political 
life. And, although this is a familiar note among the ablest thinkers of 
our day, it is sounded in this volume with new force and attraction. 
Equally important are the remaining seven chapters on the function and 
influence of the Church. Among the subjects discussed are the Church 
Idea, its origin, purpose, testimony, claims, credentials. The writer has 
kept himself steady and well-poised and shows a full grasp of the modern 
situation. “The Church must lead the thinking of the age and form 
public opinion on the great moral issues in the way that Savonarola dom- 
inated Florence, and Calvin influenced Geneva, and Knox appealed to 
Scotland, and Hugh Price Hughes and Dale and Clifford spoke to English 
Nonconformity as well as to all England, in the ways that Beecher made 
himself heard in the great crisis of our national life, and Phillips Brooks 
preached to all classes in the Republic. .. . There never has been an 
age when more was heard about brotherhood, arbitration, and inter- 
national peace, and when appearances seemed to justify the dawning of 
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a new and better era. But events have conclusively shown that it is one 
thing to talk smoothly, and a different matter to act in accord with the 
nobly gracious professions. The conflicts with Gnosticism and Marcionit- 
ism and other undermining errors in the early centuries could not have 
been successful for the Church if the leaders as well as the rank and file 
of the Church membership had not been instructed in the faith. It is not 
any different to-day when such insidious and subtle fallacies as Christian 
Science, Russellism, Spiritualism, Ethical Culturism, and the like are being 
offered as substitutes for the evangelical Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. It is the imperative task of the preacher who is also a teacher 
to educate his people in the meaning and might of the gospel. It is his 
first business and his last business and his business all the time to be 
an evangelist and bring people one by one into fellowship with God and 
Christ. But after this has been done, it is incumbent on him in even a 
more exacting way to train his people that they may become intelligent 
and useful members of the Church.” The concluding chapter, on “The 
Larger Vision,” is peculiarly timely and goes to the root of the matter. 
“The question of reunion is not so easy as it may seem to be from a 
superficial view. Men, buildings, endowments have to be considered. 
There must be a willingness to practice sacrifice on a large scale for 
the sake of the cause. This implies a spirit of enthusiasm which must 
be kindled at Calvary if it is to be profitably effectual. With it must 
also go the conviction of the urgent need of the world for Christ and of 
the spiritual waste of duplicating effort for the sake of maintaining an 
institution and not of redeeming society. The new psychology is teach- 
ing us that sufficient justice has not been done to the place of the will. 
We have appealed to the emotions and to the intellect to incite belief, but 
we have failed to recognize that belief is very much a question of the 
will. Present all the facts and arguments that can be mustered, and let 
it be done as persuasively as possible; but do not forget to summon the 
will to surrender to the spell and thrill of the program of Christian 
unity. This cannot be done by stampeding any company of Christians. 
It can be brought about only as the Church is educated to see the ad- 
vantages of cooperation and of the costs of progress.” From many passages 
marked for quotation, we select the following about the Church: “We can 
think of the Church under a variety of aspects. It is a home where kind- 
ness is found and where disinterested love makes an atmosphere which 
is not only unique but wonderfully stimulating in the development of the 
virtues of charity and peace. The Church is a school and here goodness 
is cultivated and character is developed; discipline is also exercised within 
its bounds, not for the sake of the excommunication, but of the education 
of the members in perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord. The Church 
is also a sanctuary where faith and hope are nurtured in the practice 
of worship through prayer, meditation, and testimony; it is the place 
where weary souls find consolation, and discouraged spirits obtain cheer, 
and those who are perplexed and dismayed receive guidance and strength 
to continue in their allotted work with fidelity. How these and other 
ministrations are to be carried out must be left to the Church which enjoys 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit and therefore understands how to meet 
and solve the particular problems which confront it. The early Church 
developed a polity which met its needs. But the leaders of a later day 
made the mistake when they supposed that there was a special sanctity 
in the apostolic polity, as though the same Holy Spirit had ceased to guide 
subsequent generations in terms of the explicit promise of our Lord. It 
were unreasonable to suppose that the Church of to-day must operate in 
accordance with methods that were good enough in colonial centers of 
the first century instead of recognizing the radically changed situation 
of the twentieth century. The American Church is faced by problems due 
to immigration, the increase of city populations of a heterogeneous charac- 
ter, and the complications of industrialism, commercialism, and the un- 
precedented awakening of the social conscience. We are confident that the 
Holy Spirit is guiding the modern Church and encouraging the practice 
of the principle of adaptation. “The Christlike alone are genuine suc- 
cessors of the apostles’—so wrote George Tyrrell, who was expelled from 
the Roman Church because of his liberal ideas and his determination to 
recognize the presence of the Holy Spirit even where the ecclesiastical 
halo was not to be seen. Those who insist on ancient forms at any cost 
are obsessed by the glamour of antiquity and show themselves incapable 
of appreciating the contemporary activities of the living Christ. They 
need to be reminded of the oft-quoted test of Ignatius, expressed in the 
familiar phrase: ‘Wherever Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church.’ 
The character of the members of the Church is very picturesquely adver- 
tised by the names by which they were known among themselves and by 
the outside world. The earliest name was that of disciples, which implied 
that they had accepted Jesus as their Master and were being guided by 
his rule of life, amenable to correction, responsive to instruction, submis- 
sive to discipline and direction. They were called brethren, since they 
acknowledged one common source of life, the Heavenly Father and the 
Elder Brother Jesus Christ; bound to one another by such strong ties 
it was not possible that superficial disturbances could lightly sever them. 
They were friends and so they were cordial in their companionship and 
shared their mutual joys and sorrows disinterestedly and loyally. They 
were known as the followers of Christ, for they walked in his steps and 
made him the pattern of their life whom they imitated as to the spirit 
of devotion which animated him continuously and consistently. They 
were believers and thus confessed their faith in Christ as Saviour from 
sin, and as the One who is sufficient for all the trying seasons of the soul; 
their confidence in him was whole-hearted and their experience of his grace 
had the exhilaration of uttermost gladness. Paul spoke of himself as a 
bondservant of Jesus Christ and thereby declared how utterly he had sur- 
rendered his life to do the will of Christ at any cost; the secret of his 
marvelous career is indicated in this fact which he never hesitated to 
make known both to friend and foe, in season and out of season. How 
readily they acted as witnesses and thus spoke from firsthand experience 
of what Christ had done for them in bringing them out of darkness into 
light; they were, moreover, very happy of the privilege to communicate 
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the blessed knowledge of a personal and present salvation to every one 
with whom they came in contact. They were further called saints in that 
they were striving after the ideal of holiness as set forth in the complete 
character of Christ; this was indeed their vocation, for they were called 
to be saints, and as long as they kept this thought before them they would 
be aspiring toward the splendid goal of advance and achievement. It 
was, however, the name Christian, which has survived all the changes 
of the centuries, which became ‘the cardinal title of the faith,’ and which 
expresses more fully than any of the other names the sublime distinc- 
tiveness of the charm and glory of the new life in Jesus Christ. The name 
advertises the honor of Christ and whoever bears it is under manifest 
obligation to be worthy of the solemn call and the sacred confession. It 
is then not some vague ideal to be dreamed about which is placed before 
us, but an inspiring reality which not only compels our attention, but 
summons us to instant action. And the Church which furnishes the 
suitable atmosphere for the working out of these things need offer no 
apology for its right to do work in the name of the Head of the whole 
Church. In the last analysis, no one can unchurch us except we ourselves; 
and this is done by un-Christlike behavior which contradicts the most 
elementary truths of the Christian character. Dr. Slattery well says that 
‘It is the unrecorded sainthood which has been made in the Church of the 
ages which is the most eloquent proof of the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the world. We know only a few of the vast army of saints who have 
marched in silent triumph through the Christian years.’ This fact 
furnishes the final argument for the reality of the vital fellowship among 
Church members. Baptism is the external symbol of the inward disposi- 
tion of one who would enter the Church. It is a pledge of acceptance 
by Christ and it was instituted by him to be a sign of the living experience 
of union with him. The Lord’s Supper was instituted by Jesus to be a 
constant reminder of his redemptive death and to be an occasion of union 
between all who are in union with himself. This most sacred symbol of 
his redeeming love has, alas, been the cause of much loveless contention 
among his followers who have read into the simple service of faith and 
fraternity many of the metaphysical and ritualistic ideas of paganism. 
It is very depressing to read the chapter of the Church’s history where 
the discordant sounds of anathemas are heard instead of the sweet music 
of hallelujahs to the glory of the one and only Saviour. The day is 
coming when our vision will be purged so that we shall be able to see 
what is of momentous import in the Christian life and how it can be 
realized through the fellowship of Christians, whatever their name or 
sign. We can easily see how great will be the force of such a testimony 
of Christ-inspired souls and what a conclusive argument it can be for the 
power of the living Christ in extending his supremacy. It will bring people 
of every tribe and nation into the membership of the Universal Church 
which comprehends all sects and denominations in a blessed communion 
of souls who are akin in character to the Lord and Saviour of us all.” 
We find the following allusion to the Kikuyu incident, and the ridiculous 
and asinine Bishop of Zanzibar: “The sudden and violent reversal of 
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the hands of the clock of progress is one of the tragedies of history. The 
noble ecumenical gathering of Christian Churches in Edinburgh in 1910, 
in the interests of missionary work throughout the world, was a notable 
contribution toward Christian unity. It seemed to many that the era 
of better things had dawned for Christianity. There were, however, dis- 
senting voices. But how insistent was the opposition to unity became 
known later, and that from an unlooked for quarter. The occasion was a 
missionary conference at Kikuyu, British East Africa, on June 7, 1913. 
Those who participated in this fraternal gathering were Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, and Lutherans. They were 
confronted by a militant Mohammedanism and had come together to devise 
ways by which they might establish the Cross where the Crescent was in 
control. The deliberations were concluded by the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in the Scotch Presbyterian Church. It was administered by the 
two Anglican bishops. This exhibition of Christian unity was violently 
resented by the High Church bishop of Zanzibar who threw a bomb into 
the camp. His contention was that non-episcopal churches are ‘bodies 
whose very existence is hostile to Christ’s Holy Church.’ Had not the 
European war diverted the attention of Christians from this ecclesiastical 
issue, the course of disruption might have been serious. It is bound to 
make its appearance soon, but we fervently hope that the sacramentalists 
and ceremonialists will come to a better understanding of what is vitally 
essential in Christian faith and fellowship. Sectarianism is practically 
a dead issue except among its self-constituted custodians of the High 
Church party, who insist that the whole truth is contained within their 
little segment of the large circle of God’s grace.” The extracts we have 
made illustrate the ability and value of a sane and constructive volume. 
The author has been for some years a Jiterary adviser to a well-known 
non-denominational publishing house. 


John and His Writings. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Graduate School of Theology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 8vo, pp. 328. New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist 
Book Concern. Price, cloth, $1.75 net. 


A ereat deal has been written on the writings associated with the 
name of the apostle John, most of it of a controversial character. We 
recall Westcott’s commentary and introduction, marked by spiritual in- 
sight, scholarly and conservative. Sanday on The Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel is distinguished by balanced judgment and belongs to the mediating 
school. E. F. Scott on The Fourth Gospel, its Purpose and Theology, is 
brilliant but radical. All three volumes are necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the spiritual Gospel. On the Epistles we have 
notable books like The Tests of Life, by Law; Fellowship in the Life 
Eternal, by Findlay, and Bishop Westcott’s Commentary. The book of 
Revelation is ably dealt with by Ramsay in The Letters to the Seven 
Churches, C. A. Scott in the New Century Bible, Moffatt in The Exposi- 
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tor’s Greek Testament, and Swete in his great Commentary. In the face 
of these remarkable contributions, we make bold to say that Professor 
Hayes has produced a volume which will take rank with the best. What 
he did so well for Paul and His Epistles, he here does for John and His 
Writings. He enables us to appreciate the real spiritual worth of John’s 
contributions to the New Testament. What is more, he makes us better 
acquainted with John the man, the apostle, the writer, who above all was 
the ardent lover of Jesus. A comparison between Paul and John is worth 
quoting: “Paul is the greatest of the scribes, learned in the law; John 
is the greatest of the seers, learned in love. Paul deals with syllogisms; 
John deals with intuitions. Paul argues and convinces; John sees and 
declares. Paul is an advocate; John is a prophet. Paul proves with 
inevitable logic; John proclaims with irrefutable insight. Paul’s proofs 
press upon each other like waves dashing over fortifications of sand on 
the beach. John’s thought moves calmly and majestically like the ripples 
which spread outward in ever-widening circles till they are lost to sight, 
when you drop a pebble into the dimpling surface of the sleeping lake.” 
Professor Hayes takes note of the best results and conclusions of those 
who have discussed this difficult subject, and after carefully reviewing 
the controversial literature decides in favor of John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, as the author of the Gospel, the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
He is calm, judicious, and convincing and one feels that he is being 
guided by a master who not only knows his subject but also enjoys the 
faculty of communicating knowledge. Part I considers with rare dis- 
cernment the personality and influence of the apostle. There are fine 
touches of humor and humanity in the delineations. “John was the very 
opposite of the man who is forever talking about himself, vaunting his 
own deeds, and blowing his own trumpet. Some men put in so much time 
doing that that there is no time left for making their promises good. They 
are first-class in advertising but third-rate in performance.” We are 
told so little about John in the New Testament because “the writers of 
those books either did not appreciate him at his true worth or they 
cherished an active feeling of dislike for him in their hearts.” This is 
hard on the writers. But since human nature has always been the same, 
and not any different so far as the apostolic church was concerned, if 
such was the treatment measured out to John, he surely was able to 
survive it. In spite of the misunderstanding and disregard, he produced 
the richest and most deeply satisfying of the New Testament writings. 
Part II, on The Most Remarkable Gospel, is a full discussion of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the Gospel according to the man who “had more 
furrows in his cheek, more vigor in his voice, greater depths of feeling 
and sympathy within him, and greater possibilities of hate because greater 
possibilities of love.” Among the characteristics noted are its spiritual 
insight; its simplicity of expression; its remarkable union of clearness 
and profundity of revelation; its literary style as to choice of words and 
ideas, use of the mystic numbers three and seven, and straightforward 
constructions. The usual questions pertaining to date, occasion, author- 
ship, message are a]l thoroughly gone into. Its contents and claims well 
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justify its title as “the Gospel for all eternity.” The radical critics are 
sharply answered in this long sentence of defense of the veracity of early 
Christian literature. “Too many writers in this field have approached 
the works of the church Fathers as if they were the productions of men 
of very suspicious character, banded together to mislead and deceive; 
and such writers seem to have proceeded upon the assumption that they 
were called to point out all apparent contradictions and possible miscon- 
ceptions and in every way which human cleverness or diabolical ingenuity 
could devise they have attempted to cast discredit upon the statements 
made by the leaders and the saints in the church.” The same careful 
investigation and lucid exposition are seen in the remaining portions 
of the volume. The First Epistle of John is a final and crowning revelation. 
“No other book in the Bible contains a larger number of the essentials 
in the gospel put so compactly and clearly.” In separate sections the 
outstanding qualities of the Epistle are expounded. It is the Epistle of 
love, of knowledge, of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of personal 
experience, of fellowship, of purity, and of victory. Considerable space 
is given to the apocalypse and every important aspect of the subject is 
noted and appraised. Its relation to the Jewish apocalypses of the time 
and the characteristics of apocalyptical literature are impartially con- 
sidered. “The apocalypse of John is a Christian book ... is easily dis- 
tinguished from all other books of the class, and vindicates its right to 
a place in the sacred canon from which they (the Jewish books) have 
been excluded. It is the consummate flower of their series, and there is 
a tone of divine authority about it which has spoken to the heart of the 
church through all time. It is the prophetic book of the New Testament.” 
The attempts of the various schools of interpretation to read into these 
poetic utterances their own prosaic conclusions should make us cautious 
in being dogmatic. The amount of ingenuity expended in making clear 
the significance of the mystic numbers, for instance, is as amazing as 
the skill of the Hindu juggler. Among its salient features are the revela- 
tion of heavenly powers, of the essence of evil, of the ceaseless conflict 
with sin, and of the glorious victory for the right and the good. Professor 
Hayes states that the future belongs to John. It is no small praise to say 
that his valued introduction to the writings of John will help to bring 
nearer this distant future. 


Understanding the Scriptures. By Francis J. McConneLL. 16mo, pp. 144. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents, net. 


Tus is one of the most helpful books on the Bible, and we are in- 
clined to think that it is the best which Bishop McConnell has written of 
the splendid series of his volumes which have enriched the thought and 
life of the Church. There is no subject on which clear thinking is more 
imperative than that which is considered in this essay. The author does 
not take note of details which are so apt to become side issues, but he 
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selects for discussion “the loftier biblical peaks which give the direction 
of the whole range.” We are confident that a careful study of these six 
chapters by preachers and laity will lead to such an emphasis of the 
fundamentals that the claims and influence of the Bible will obtain on a 
much more authoritative scale. In his rich little volume, “The Essentials 
of Methodism,” which should circulate by the thousand, Bishop McConnell 
stated that, “What is distinctive in Methodism is the emphasis upon 
religious experience.” With characteristic consistency and lucidity he 
points out in his latest volume the significance of “Methodist accents” to 
the profitable understanding of the Scriptures. Any one who follows his 
accurate method of reasoning will come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the record of the divine revelation contained in the Bible can be under- 
stood, not by the processes of logic and speculation, but by the intuitions 
of a vital Christian experience. The bishop concedes much to the critical 
and historical methods in Biblical study, but he makes it clear that we 
must guard against assumptions. In the last analysis the real difficulties 
in understanding the Book are “not so much of the intellect as they are 
of conscience and will—the difficulties, in a word, that arise from the 
hardness of men’s hearts.” This is by no means a dogmatic assertion, as 
he substantially demonstrates in these pages which have the breath of 
modern thought, both as to breadth and depth. One of the outstanding 
features of the Bible is that its writers deal with the concrete and not 
with theories of abstract philosophy. Their conceptions have grown out 
of their profound experience, as indeed has been the case with all the 
world-shaking conceptions of history. The Scriptures have to do with 
deeds not words, and “nothing could be more hopeless than the attempt 
to get to the heart of Christian truth without attempting to build that 
truth into life. So then questions of infallibility and inspiration are not 
to be settled as abstract propositions or generalizations, but must first be 
tested by the Christian certainties of life. The chapter on The Book of 
Life which deals with these matters is followed by one on The Book of 
Humanity, which is a persuasive discussion of the truth that the Bible 
has secured its unique place because of its intense concern for the rights 
of the individual and of society. “The Bible is conceived in a spirit of 
respect for men. Only those who enter into that same spirit can hope 
to make much of the Biblical revelation.” Another chapter is on The 
Book of God. This is a fitting title of the Bible, for it is a revelation of 
the divine character which is more coherent and consistent and much 
fuller than any to be found elsewhere in all literature. The emphasis on 
the moral nature of God has to do with the thought that God is under 
obligation to use his power for moral ends. It is, however, in Christ that 
perfect expression was given of God’s character. The chapter on The 
Book of Christ makes an important distinction which, if recognized, will 
avoid much loose and confused thinking. If we think of Christ merely 
as a human ideal, he is the despair of mankind, for none can scale the 
summits of his perfection. If, on the other hand, we think of Christ as the 
final revelation of God, he becomes the hope of all the ages. Through him 
men find God and obtain rest, hope and inspiration. The bearing of this 
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truth on the understanding of the Scriptures is ably worked out. “There 
is no proving in syllogistic fashion that Jesus was what he claimed to 
be, or that he was what his disciples thought of him as being, but when 
we see a massive revealing movement centering on the idea of God as 
revealed in Christ, when we see the acceptance of the spirit of Christ 
opening the path to communion with the Divine, and when we find in- 
creasing hosts of persons finding larger life in that approach to the Di- 
vine, we begin to discern the vast significance of the Scriptural doctrine 
that in Christ we have the revelation of the Christlike God.” The great- 
est fact about Christ is his cross, which is searchingly discussed in the 
closing chapter of this very remarkable volume. “In the school of Christ 
the very heaviest stress must fall upon the indispensability of cross- 
bearing as a means of understanding.” It is moreover the quality of 
God’s love of heroic self-sacrifice more than the mere fact of his love, and 
also the consistent appeal to sacrificial heroism which explain the per- 
manent power of the Bible. They only can understand its message of 
redemption who have suck a spirit. 


A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. Edited by GreraLtp Brmney 
SmirH. 8vo, pp. x+759. The University of Chicago Press. Price, 
cloth, $3.00. 


THE symposium idea of dealing with the manysided aspects of Chris- 
tianity is well worked out in this volume. The essays are by twelve 
writers, each one a master in his own department. The authors agree 
only as regards “the acceptance of the historical method and the belief 
that the interpretation of Christianity must be in accord with the rightful 
tests of scientific truthfulness and actual vitality in the modern world.” 
Large scope is thus permitted for diversity of viewpoint in accord with 
the spirit of freedom which is so characteristic of modern scholarship. 
Even if we must disagree with certain conclusions, it is refreshing to be 
brought in contact with earnest efforts to understand and interpret the 
spirit of the age in the light of Christ, the Soul of life. Underlying all 
the discussions there is the note of confidence in the supreme adequacy 
of Christianity. “However much grander and richer it may become, 
generic Christianity to-morrow, as yesterday, will prove itself capable 
of satisfying the religious needs of a dominant social mind in terms and 
concepts, both individual and collective, which are furnished by that 
social mind. Expressing itself in an enriched, genetically progressing, 
and far-reaching way of life, it can have no other foundation than that 
which is laid, Jesus Christ our Lord. Any form of Christianity that is 
not in attitude and fundamental sympathies at one with the religious 
spirit of historical Christianity, in whatever way it may reject the 
philosophies or the dramatic pictures and analogies in which this spirit 
has been expressed, will be spiritually weak.” So writes Professor Shailer 
Mathews in his discerning essay on “The Historical Study of Religion.” 
He correctly states that “theology is the outgrowth of the needs of religion 
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for intellectual expression.” Since the needs of each generation are 
peculiarly distinct there is an imperative call for new formulations. A 
writer in a recent issue of the Hibbert Journal declared that theology 
has a threefold task—to describe and analyze religious experience, to 
examine critically the contents of this experience, and to offer a con- 
structive elaboration of an ideal of the religious life. This is the task 
undertaken in the present volume and fulfilled with remarkable ability. 
It has in mind, more especially, the scholarly needs of the working pastor 
who must keep in touch with every phase of thought and life that bears 
upon Christianity and the church. It is very fitting that a volume like 
this, with its fearless and optimistic outlook, should appear in view of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the nailing of the theses by Luther. In 
his plea for the trained mind, President Faunce emphasizes the importance 
of the study of languages by the collegian preparing for the ministry, 
and adds: “Half the theological disputes of the world come from inability 
to state what we mean, or to understand what others have stated.” The 
writers of these essays occasionally go over familiar ground, but that is 
inevitable in a book of this character. It is a contribution to Bible intro- 
duction, theological introduction, church history, and pastoral theology, 
after a comprehensive and constructive fashion. The ruling idea is that 
of development. So Christianity is viewed in terms of life—the vital 
religious experience of actual people. Hence Christianity is always in 
the making and failure has attended all attempts to fix its contents and 
give it finality. “If it can be shown that Christianity to-day is alive to 
the pressing religious and moral questions of human life, and that it is 
furnishing insight and power for the solutions of those questions, we may 
well speak enthusiastically of its future. A Christianity which can point 
to its adaptability, which can look hopefully forward to such changes as 
are necessary in order that it may play a leading part in the solution of 
our spiritual problems, is more defensible than is a Christianity standing 
rigidly for the finality of this or that doctrine or practice.” There are 
four essays dealing with this question: “The Study of Early Christianity,” 
by Case; “The Development and Meaning of the Catholic Church,” by 
Christie; “The Protestant Reformation,” by Cross; and “The Development 
of Modern Christianity,” by Gates. Any one who reads them consecutively 
will find in these nearly two hundred and fifty pages an illuminating 
survey of the progress of the church during the centuries. The writers 
carefully reckon with the political and social influences of the times, in 
accordance with the thought of Christianity as a vitalizing and trans- 
forming force. Those who are planning to preach on the Protestant 
Reformation will here find much helpful material. “The content of 
Lutheran theology was mainly Catholic in form and somewhat so in spirit.” 
The work of Luther was supplemented by Zwingli, Calvin, and Knox. 
“It will be well,” says Professor Cross, “to notice the contrast between the 
Lutheran countries and the countries under the influence of Calvinism 
with its more vigorous and moral fiber. It would seem that but for 
the latter Protestantism might have been extinguished.” It is also inter- 
esting to recall the fact that Calvinism has always made for democracy, 
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while the influence of Lutheranism has furthered autocracy. The present 
war is a convincing illustration. In harmony with the principle of 
development much yet remains to be done toward a sound and scholarly 
evangelicalism which will take due note of the spiritual and social neces- 
sities of life. When it is further remembered that Protestantism has 
not squarely faced the tests of free investigation, it is not difficult to 
realize the nature of its modern task. Take, for instance, the issue per- 
taining to the Bible. “The function of criticism is appreciation, not 
depreciation, as is too commonly supposed.” The modern view of the Old 
Testament has made it more of the preacher’s book than ever before. The 
same is true in even a larger measure with the New Testament, which is 
the preacher’s most valuable source of inspiration and thought. It should 
be studied for the purposes of history, theology, and ethics, for the develop- 
ment of personal character, and for religious teaching and preaching. 
Both the essays on the Old and New Testaments merit careful study. 
The elements of modern Christianity are rationality, humanity, spiritu- 
ality, secularity, liberty, scientific veracity, social responsibility, democracy, 
and catholicity. Two quotations will illustrate the style of exposition of 
this subject. “The essence of spirituality consists in a direct, personal, 
and inner relation to God as opposed to a magical, ceremonial, or 
hierarchical relation; in ethical conduct rather than in ecstatic feeling 
or doctrinal inerrancy. . . . A greater appreciation of the worth and 
sanctity of the present natural order enters preeminently into the attitude 
of the modern Christian. The secular spirit has grown as the ascetic 
spirit has declined. It has broken down the sharp antithesis between 
sacred and secular, the present and the future, the heavenly and the 
earthly, the inspired and the uninspired, the human and the divine.” The 
strong essay on “Systematic Theology and Christian Ethics” has a 
fine statement on doctrinal preaching. A timely word is also written on 
the need for a revised theological vocabulary. The content of some of 
the traditional words and phrases has changed so that we should recog- 
nize the danger of artificiality which lurks in the use of outgrown terms. 
The new type of Christian experience cannot be uttered after the style 
of a former age, but must find expression in the terminology of our own 
day. We cannot agree with the idea that “the morality of the New 
Testament moves on a very simple plane of personal relationships, and 
does not involve any serious entanglement with the social and industrial 
problems of existing civilization.” The New Testament furnishes princi- 
ples by which all our modern problems can be solved, and wherever 
men have missed the mark it was due to their failure to be governed by 
the high ideals of “the book of humanity.” Many practical suggestions 
are given in the essay on “Practical Theology.” Let every preacher read it 
that he may have a clear understanding of the pressing demands on the 
ministry. There is a healthy criticism of efficiency. “What this watch- 
word does not emphasize is the significance of self-possession; of lifting 
up our eye to the hills whence cometh our help; of testing the life 
that now is by the vision of the largest life that we can imagine and 
appreciate. In a way that appeals to a superficial populace with quantita- 
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tive standards it emphasizes results rather than ideals, vigor rather than 
cultivation, temporary success rather than wholeness of life, the greatness 
of him that ‘taketh a city’ rather than of him that ‘ruleth his spirit.’ It 
points to a shallow pragmatism, missing the pragmatic depths.” This 
quotation is from the closing essay on “The Contribution of Critical 
Scholarship to Ministerial Efficiency,” by Professor J. B. Foster. It brings 
all the discussions to a focus and stresses that which is most desirable for 
both preachers and laymen, even a clear experience of God. “One of the 
great merits of scientific theology is its recognition that the way to God is 
not proof, but prayer; that we know God because we have faith in him, 
rather than have faith in him because we know him.” The chapters are 
enriched throughout by very full bibliographies to aid in further study. 
Each essay is introduced by a careful analysis so that one can take in 
at a glance the character of the contents. There is also a practical index. 
The preacher who studies and uses this book will become well equipped 
for the responsibilities of ministerial leadership. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Twenty Minutes of Reality. By Marcarer Prescorr Montacue. 16mo, 
pp. 107. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Tue author had a peculiar experience while convalescing in a hos- 
pital. Supposing it to be unique, she wrote a description of it in The 
Atlantic Monthly. To her:surprise she discovered from the correspondence 
which ensued that many others have also had moments of this strange 
psychic quickening, in which the very soul of the world seems for a while 
unveiled. This little book contains her account of her strange experience 
together with a dozen letters to her elicited by her story, and narrating 
similar experiences, among them An Artist’s Testimony, A Musical Point 
of View, A Literary Man’s Experience, and Another Ecstatic. After 
describing her own “Twenty Minutes of Reality,” the author goes on thus 
(quotation marks omitted): Though there was nothing exactly religious 
in what I saw, the accounts given by people who have passed through 
religious conversion or illumination come nearer to describing my emo- 
tions than anything else that I have come across. These testimonies I 
came upon by chance almost a year after my hospital episode, and was 
astonished to find that they were describing very much what I had 
passed through. I think if I had had nothing to match them in my own 
experience I should almost certainly have felt sure that these people, 
because of the emotional excitement within themselves, imagined all the 
beauties that they described. Now I believe that they are describing 
what is actually there. Here are some of the testimonies offered by people 
who have experienced illumination in one form or another. “Natural 
objects were glorified,” one person affirms. “My spiritual vision was so 
clarified that I saw beauty in every natural object in the universe.” An- 
other says, “When I went into the field to work, the glory of God appeared 
in all his visible creation. I well remember we reaped oats, and how 
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every straw and beard of the oats seemed, as it were, arrayed in a kind 
of rainbow glory, or to glow, if I may so express it, in the glory of God.” 
The father of Rabindranath Tagore thus describes his illumination: “I 
felt a serenity and joy which I had never experienced before... the 
joy I felt... that day overflowed my soul... .I could not sleep that 
night. The reason of my sleeplessness was the ecstasy of soul; as if 
moonlight had spread itself over my mind for the whole of that night.” 
And when Tagore speaks of his own illumination he says, “It was morn- 
ing; I was watching the sunrise in Free School Street. A veil was sud- 
denly drawn and everything I saw became luminous. The whole scene 
was one perfect music; one marvelous rhythm. The houses in the street, 
the children playing, all seemed part of one luminous whole—inexpressibly 
glorified. I was full of gladness, full of love for every tiniest thing.” 
Doubtless almost any intense emotion may open our “inward eye” to 
the beauty of reality. Falling in love appears to do it for some people. 
The beauties of nature or the exhilaration of artistic creation does it 
for others. Probably any high experience may momentarily stretch our 
souls up on tiptoe, so that we catch a glimpse of that marvelous beauty 
which is always there, but which we are not often tall enough to perceive. 
Emerson says, “We are immersed in beauty, but our eyes have no clear 
vision.” I believe that religious conversion more often clears the eyes 
to this beauty of truth than any other experience. The following quota- 
tion from Canon Inge may not be entirely out of place in this connection: 
“Incidentally I may say that the peculiar happiness which accompanies 
every glimpse of insight into truth and reality, whether in the scientific, 
esthetic, or emotional sphere, seems to me to have a greater apologetic 
value than has been generally recognized. It is the clearest possible indi- 
cation that the truth is for us the good, and forms the ground of a reason- 
able faith that all things, if we could see them as they are, would be 
found to work together for good to those who love God.” In what I saw 
there was nothing seemingly of an ethical nature. Indeed, it seemed as 
though beauty and joy were more at the heart of Reality than an over- 
anxious morality. Perhaps at such times of illumination there is no need to 
worry over sin, for one is so transported by the beauty of humanity, and 
so poured out in love toward every human being, that sin becomes almost 
impossible. Perhaps duty may merely point the way. When one arrives 
at one’s destination it would be absurd to go back and reconsult the guide- 
post. Blindness of heart may be the real sin, and if we could only 
purify our hearts to behold the beauty that is all about us, sin would 
vanish away. When Christ says, “Seek ye the Kingdom of God; and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” he may mean by “all these things” 
spiritual virtues even more than things temporal, such as what we shall 
eat, and wherewithal we shall be clothed. It may be that he stood for- 
ever conscious of a transcendent beauty, and joy, and love, and that what 
grieved him most was mankind’s inability to behold what was there 
before their very eyes. Perhaps, too, this may be the great difference 
between the saints and the Puritans. Both are agreed that goodness is 
the means to the end, but the saints have passed on to the end and 
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entered into the realization, and are happy. (One of the most endearing 
attributes of saints of a certain type is their childlike gayety, which can 
proceed only from a happy and trustful heart.) The Puritan, on the 
other hand, has stuck fast in the means—is still worrying over the guide- 
posts, and is distrustful and over-anxious. The Puritan walks in a worried 
morality; the saint dances in the vision of God’s love; and doubtless 
both are right dear in the sight of the Lord, but the saint is the happiest. 
We could not help but dance if we could see things as they really are. 
Then we should kiss both hands to Fate and fling our bodies, hearts, minds, 
and souls into life with a glorious abandonment, an extravagant, delighted 
loyalty, knowing that our wildest enthusiasm cannot more than brush 
the hem of the real beauty and joy and wonder that is always there. 
This is how, for me, all fear of eternity has been wiped away. I have 
had a little taste of bliss, and if heaven can offer this, no eternity will 
be too long to enjoy the miracle of existence. So writes the author. We 
give now some of the responses to her story. Here is one who thinks 
the author’s experience was an awakening to the cosmic consciousness: 
I am convinced that this state of consciousness is the proper heritage of 
“Whosoever will” receive it in God’s way, and think enough in terms of 
the universal purpose and plan to become acclimated to things celestial. I 
feel sure that there are certain laws of mental development whereby almost 
any person who will faithfully follow them can so greatly enlarge his 
concept of life that it will be like a chicken stepping from its shell into 
the sunlight and the world beautiful. As to the methods available for 
developing cosmic consciousness I know of nothing that can for a moment 
compare with silent prayer. Studies along advanced lines and a search 
for the Truth wherever found are helpful in giving one a clearer concept 
of what to pray for and how to pray. But union with God is the end 
and aim of it all, and includes all that can be desired. Prayer alone will 
not take the place of action in response to what prayer has revealed 
as the right thing to do. Unquestioned obedience to the intuitions, cutting 
loose from all merely human policies that would compete with intuition 
for your decision, these are important steps. Seeking the intellectual 
confirmation of things received intuitively also gives a balance to the 
thought and a solidity to one’s perceptions. One can go just about so 
far by intuition and then the rest of the mind must catch up. Happy is 
the man who knows how to develop all his faculties equally and keep 
them abreast in the upward march. Though you climb the mountains, 
if you leave something essential in the valley, you will some day have 
to come back and get it. On your upward journey take with you all you 
shall ever need. Prayer is the basic instinct of being—the creature renew- 
ing his life at its Source. From this fountain of life all other instincts 
and faculties are vivified. Every “drop” of life that refreshes the ex- 
tremities first flowed in through the one great channel which connects 
us with God. When Jesus was asked what is the greatest Commandment, 
he chose the First, and elaborated it, saying, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind, and all thy heart, and all thy soul, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And he said, “On these two commandments hang 
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all the Law and the Gospel.” All means every part of. All the mind 
means every faculty of the mind, such as the Memory, the Reason, the 
Imagination, the Intuition. All the heart means the Love, the Obedience, 
the Response, the Will, the Emotion, the Purpose, the Motives, the Belief 
(that is, what one admits to himself is true). All the soul includes a 
complete adjustment of the soul to God’s laws; it includes repentance, 
confession, obedience, consecration, sanctification, and eternal surrender 
to the will of God. Everything contained in the memory must be brought 
to light and laid on the altar of God; he must be allowed to transform 
it into an instrument of use by reinterpretation. Just as a reformed 
“white slaver” consecrates his personal knowledge of the ways of the 
underworld to the task of redeeming those that are still in the vortex. 
Every impression, good or bad, ever made on the memory, can be made 
useful when God is the User. Hence to worship God with all the mind 
includes the memory and all it contains. Hence the necessity that the 
individual should pass through a period when all the memory contains is 
brought up and laid on the altar. In a like manner must the Reason be 
cleansed of all its false reasonings, and filled with true reasonings, the 
false, transformed, giving point to the new, and true. So also must the 
Imagination be redeemed, reformed, and made an instrument of God, and 
able to take its place in the worship of God, and be forever the fore- 
runner of experiences yet to be, and the handler of things not present. 
It is through the Imagination that man’s mind comprehends the cosmos. 
Imagination is the creative faculty. The image of the Creator must be 
creative. The Universe exists in the Imagination of God. Our Universe 
exists in our Imagination, that is, as much of the Universe as is ours 
is what the Imagination can encompass. Hence the importance of ex- 
panding the capacity of the Imagination. You can in like manner amplify 
every faculty of mind, heart, and soul, and by developing each (through 
prayer and obedience) you develop more and more all the faculties whereby 
you may come into closer touch with the Great Reality. Here is the 
experience of another on coming out from an operation: I had little 
trouble in coming out of the ether, and I was on my feet again and 
returned home the same afternoon. A few days’ rest made me feel as 
fit as ever. It was while quietly lounging about on the second day that 
my thoughts reverted to what had just passed. It was then that the 
realization came over me. It is as vivid to-day. To my surprise, the 
past event was seen in an utterly new light; the experience undergone 
before the loss of consciousness had lost its grip of terror upon me. 
Certainty dwelt calmly, assuringly, inevitably in my soul—<certainty that 
the past was past and had not been an approach to death, and that the 
future could never be torn from out my soul. I knew that not for an 
instant during the period of utter biankness had I ceased to exist, nay, 
to be conscious; that my soul had made some tremendous journey whose 
range and destination my mind could but dimly guess. I was not mentally 
elated or physically excited, but calm in mind and body. I was having 
no vision. Simply I seemed possessed of the certainty of having had such 
a vision; rather of having been for a time a conscious part of the ultimate 
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reality, the vision of which was no longer present in my mind. Something 
had happened in that period of blankness—I know not what. It 
was as though I had been borne gently up out of some dark abyss, toward 
which I looked back now without terror, into a realm of mist and moving 
gray cloud through which I could distinguish immense granite cliffs 
forming the walls of the pit above whose sun-lit rim I had at last been 
given a vision of unimaginable beauty; as though it had been vouchsafed 
me to gaze for an instant into the very eyes of God to receive assurance 
from his smiling glance. This certainty of the goodness of the universe 
has dawned in my soul, though I have no vision to recount as its cause. 
The strength and quiet peacefulness of its presence have not lessened, 
I am convinced that during that short period of unconsciousness some- 
thing of immense import to my soul took place. How could nothing have 
happened? Another writes thus: I, too, have had several of those “rare 
and fleeting occasions.” The first of these came when I was a child of 
eleven years. Mother had often talked with me about Jesus, so that I 
think I really loved him, but I did doubt a bit whether he loved me. 
I longed to know he did. One Sunday noon, after I had been speaking 
to him in my childish way, suddenly a great light seemed to burst upon 
me: not an external light—an inward light. I cannot put it in words 
as you can. It was a new and glorious world, a world of ineffable love 
and light which seemed to emanate from a Presence which I knew to be 
there but which I could not see. I thought it was Jesus. My little heart 
throbbed with ecstasy at what seemed to me his smile. My body seemed 
light and I felt as if walking on air. I had to tell some one my joy, and 
sought my oldest sister and said timidly, “I have found Jesus! I am so 
happy. It is all light now!” This sort of inner glory lasted an hour or 
two, or till the middle of the afternoon service, when it vanished as 
suddenly as it came and left me bewildered and desolate. I had to whisper 
to my sister then, for I could not wait for the end of the service. I said 
in my distress, “I’ve lost him! It is all dark again. What shall I do?” 
I am eighty-one years old, but that vision and its ecstasy are as vivid 
in memory as had it opened on me to-day. Several “Minutes of Reality” 
have come to me later in life. Once at a great crisis, a mental strain, 
accompanied with a humiliating sense of inability to act strongly, I had 
a sudden vision of a central self which almost overwhelmed me. It was 
a reservoir of new, unguessed powers, measureless capacities, and un- 
fathomed emotions—a reservoir from which I had never drawn because 
this present life offered neither time nor scope for what was there, and 
I involuntarily exclaimed, “Now I know I am immortal! I am more 
than I dreamed I was!” At another time of prolonged mental strain 
and perplexity I went one day to walk in the fields. All at once the 
strain ceased as would the pressure on a severed cord. I was flooded 
with an ineffable soul-light which seemed to radiate from a great Per- 
sonality with whom I was in immediate touch. I felt it to be the touch 
of God. The ecstasy was beyond description. I was passing through a 
patch of “beggar’s grass,” which you may know, with its wiry stems, 
ending in feathery heads. Every head shone and glistened like pearls. 
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I could hardly walk for the overwhelming sense of the Divine Presence, 
and its joy. I almost saw God. I have never spoken to anyone of these 
wonderful and beautiful experiences, because I felt no one would under- 
stand. They were very vivid, but now that I have put them into words, 
they seem very colorless. Language is so blurring to any attempted 
picture of the deep things of the Spirit. Another writes thus: My experi- 
ence of Reality was brought about by wrong doing. I believe I am 
naturally very honest, but at the time I speak of I had been pursuing, 
for a considerable period, a course that was, to say the least, disingenu- 
ous, and thereby I was attaining what seemed to me at the time a great 
advantage. I was not at peace, however, and all spiritual truth, to which 
I had previously been keenly sensitive, appeared to me dead and unreal. 
I used to pray that I might be made to feel the reality of it, but no 
answer came until, after a long time of jangling conflict and inner misery, 
I one day, quite quietly and with no conscious effort, stopped doing the 
disingenuous thing. Then the marvel happened. It was as if a great 
rubber band which had been stretched almost to the breaking point 
were suddenly released and snapped back to its normal condition. Heaven 
and earth were changed for me. Everything was glorious because of its 
relation to some great central life—nothing seemed to matter but that 
life. While the experience lasted—and I think it must have been some 
time, as I remembered it both in the house and out—I could have gone 
cheerfully to the stake. I walked on air, so gloriously commissioned did 
I feel by some higher power. Even the details of daily living, such as 
tying one’s shoestrings, or brushing one’s teeth, which had previously 
almost suffocated me by their monotony, became of thrilling interest as 
fitting me for the work I was to do. Reality was shown to me in answer 
to my prayer. I saw, as plainly as I see the city chimneys from my 
window as I write, great shoulders of Truth and Righteousness reaching 
down underneath all materia] things like the rock-ribs of a mountain-side 
beneath the shifting clouds and shadows. I saw that all material things 
are but clouds and shadows in comparison. Hence I have never doubted 
what Reality is. One of the most impressive responses to the account 
of Twenty Minutes of Reality is the following: As I read that article I 
said, “Of course.” “Why, naturally,” “Of course,” at the ending of so 
many paragraphs that, at last, I found myself gasping in amazement 
that any person should have thought an experience of twenty minutes 
of reality a thing of sufficient import to write about. All my life long 
(I am forty-four years old), from the age of five years when I danced 
madly around the first Christmas tree I can remember, shouting “Joy, 
Joy, Joy!” I’ve known more than twenty minutes of this unveiled naked 
reality every humdrum day I’ve lived—and, up to now, I supposed I 
was just like everybody else, and that everybody else was like me, except- 
ing misanthropes, valetudinarians, Standard Oil magnates, vivisectionists, 
and kings who, of course, we all know were born blind. I supposed every 
normal person heard this undertone of Joy—this unseen but always 
felt Reality of things, beating and throbbing underneath the horrible 
and sad, underneath even the monotonous and dull (which is worse than 
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the horrible because less impressive and intense). I am a very ordinary 
woman, living a very ordinary life, my days (the bulk of them, at least) 
given up to housework—tending my furnace, cooking, dusting, washing 
dishes; but somehow these duties are never really gray; in the heart 
of them there’s always a glow. Whenever I tend my furnace I feel a 
thrill of wonder as I think of the shiny black coal coming out of this 
miraculous earth, and of the brave, toiling lives of sturdy men that have 
been spent and sacrificed down in the mines to dig out that very coal so 
that I can tend my furnace. I really love my coalbin, for I always feel as 
though it brought me so close to a big Reality—close to God and close to 
man. It’s like a tremendous link. The Beauty of things I don’t find 
quite so poignant when I’m washing dishes, though there is always a bird 
warbling in the lilac bush outside my kitchen window or a streak of sun- 
light on the vines to make me feel the glad wild joy at the heart of life 
—and did it not sound like too great a silliness, I could truthfully say 
that I have given way, day after day, to an ecstasy of wonder at the fresh 
clean water in my dishpan, and have stood, like a gaping idiot, sometimes 
for several moments, gaping at it as though it were Niagara Falls—and 
so it is, only a “little less.” From the eternal mystery of the stars down 
to my very dishpan it’s all so thrilling, so outside of ourselves, so God- 
put-together, that there never has been, to me, any “commonplace.” The 
rain pattering on my roof always makes something warm swish around 
in my heart just as it does when I hear Schumann-Heink; it seems 
perfectly unescapable, this endless consciousness of Joy and Beauty. 
As to Eternity it’s always made me chuckle. 


The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming. By Frepertck Gooprich HENKE. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price, $2.50. 


Who is interested in modern Chinese philosophy? We are all more 
or less thrilled when we read of ancient Chinese art and literature and 
we stand amazed at the artesian wells and vast engineering achievements 
centuries before America was discovered. We all know of the invention 
of the mariner’s compass and coined money and gunpowder, and of in- 
oculation for smallpox and the discovery of the circulation of the blood 
at a period so early that Europe was not yet born, and some of us have 
been somewhat excited to learn that movable types were used in China 
nearly 1,000 years ago, and that the Peking News put out its first appear- 
ance as a newspaper in the 6th century of our era, and we may have felt 
also a degree of reverence for Confucius and Mencius and Laotsze, and 
possibly one or two other religious writers who lived 2,500 years or more 
in the far past; but who has known that even in comparatively modern 
times the Chinese have been producing thinkers who have written works 
on philosophy worthy to be mentioned side by side with those produced 
contemporaneously in Europe? Certainly our writers on the history of 
philosophy have not known this; for even our most voluminous Diction- 
aries of Philosophy and Encyclopedias of Religion and Ethics do not 
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think it worth while to give us any information later than the third cen- 
tury before Christ. They barely mention the names of perhaps half a 
dozen writers later than this—and no single writer later than the third 
century A. D. Wang Yang-Ming, whose philosophy Dr. Henke of Alle- 
gheny College has just translated and ably interpreted, is not even men- 
tioned in the Encyclopedia Britannica or the Bibliotheca Sinica. But Pro- 
fessor Henke proves very conclusively that Wang Yang-Ming was well 
worth mentioning. He was just twenty years old when America was dis- 
covered, and ten years later, though weak and sickly, began to express 
theories about life and duty and nature and God which not only won the 
respect of his own countrymen, but are yet well worthy of study by all 
who in any land ponder the persistent problems of philosohy and life. 
Those who have believed that Chinese philosophy consisted merely of 
some confused generalizations concerning filial piety and certain other 
practical duties, and the proprieties to be observed by the “superior man,” 
will be disillusioned by this exposition. Nothing surprises us more than 
to find some of our most important modern problems recognized and 
grappled with in this book. The fact is that Western scholars have hith- 
erto taken Chinese philosophy in homeopathic doses, administered at long 
intervals apart, and therefore even in Confucius himself we are sometimes 
startled to find modern conceptions. Wang Yang-Ming, who lived 2,000 
years later than Confucius, plainly teaches “Idealism” of a refreshingly 
modern type, and he was a “Monist” also. As Dr. Henke says: “For him 
mind covered the entire gamut of existence: he thought that nothing 
exists independent of and apart from mind.” Yet it is worth adding that 
he never insisted, as Berkeley did, upon the non-existence of a material 
world, nor did he fall into the senseless vagaries of modern Eddyism. His 
philosophic method was that of introspection. Every individual has 
within himself the spring of knowledge; each man has the solution of 
the problems of the universe within himself. “Man is the measure of all 
things.” Like Confucius he emphasized investigation as the proper philo- 
sophic method, but like Mencius he emphasized intuition as the test of 
truth. Any man who is “sincere” and listens to the whisperings of his 
own nature can become a sage; even a boy of sixteen may begin this deep- 
est research. It is not the tabulation and remembering of facts that 
makes a man really learned, but the tranquil examination and use of the 
wisdom offered by one’s own nature. It is not necessary to deliberate in 
the least nor to exert oneself to assist the development of this “intuition,” 
for it is “very trustworthy and perfectly clear.” “He who lacks the 
capacity of distinguishing between right and wrong is not a man.” The 
“self” makes moral distinctions as easily and certainly as the mouth 
makes distinctions of taste and the eye of color (pp. 262, 178, 491, ff.). 
Yet the moral impressions are to be “rectified” as the sense impressions 
must be tested and rectified. While man’s “nature” was originally good, 
and while, in the large, it can still be trusted by one who is “sincere,” 
yet the origina] nature has been lost through selfishness and the natural 
“insight” has been clouded by pride and ambition and love of fame, so 
that one’s passions must be controlled in order that the true self may be 
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disclosed. The optimism of our philosopher is very different from the 
note which meets us so often in modern and ancient Chinese literature— 
for example in this poem: 


“Ah me! my body’s but a fragile vessel 
Upon the ever-moving sea of life, 

Where light and shade and fitful joys and sorrows 
Control me in their ever-changing strife.’” 


Wang Yang-Ming, like Tennyson, writes: “Man is man, and master of his 
fate.” A clear and persistent purpose, leading to action which is consistent 
with one’s knowledge, is necessary if truth and wisdom and goodness are to 
be reached. It is here that we see the reaction of Wang Yang-Ming 
against the Buddhism which has so befogged and devitalized so much of 
modern thought in China and Japan. His solitary mention of women, so 
far as I have noticed, is in the following quotation from the Teacher: 
“If a man is fond of women, it is the spirit of salaciousness that con- 
fuses; if he is covetous, it is the spirit of covetousness that deludes him”; 
etc. This is in entire harmony with the ordinary Chinese opinion of 
women as it was voiced over 200 years before Confucius: 


“The wise man’s wisdom is our strength, 
The woman’s wisdom is our bane. 
The men build up the city walls 
For women to tear down again." 


The “Letters to his Students” which occupy a full half of the book are a 
happy illustration of how -teachers should open their hearts to their 
pupils. The language used both here and in the more formal discussions 
is so discriminating and clear that it almost makes one wonder if Bishop 
Bashford in his very able and profound work, China: An Interpretation, 
has erred when he expresses his belief that the failure of the Chinese to 
attain distinction in philosophy is, in the first place, due to their failure to 
possess a philosophic language. While the lack of logical method and 
connected argument is regrettable—though universal in all Oriental writ- 
ings—yet the language is, for the most part, a fit expression of the well- 
rounded thought. Dr. Henke is to be congratulated upon the accomplish- 
ment of the translation of this philosophic classic and the Methodist 
Church is to be congratulated upon having within its membership a man 
capable of producing a technical work of Chinese scholarship of this 
high rank. 


The Will of Freedom. By Joun Nevitwe Fieeis, D.D., Litt.D. 12mo, pp. 
320. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


NretzscHe or Christ? The gospel of Nietzsche and the gospel of 
Christ. This issue is clearly, strongly, and brilliantly presented in this 
discriminating discussion, which tells the story of Nietzsche’s life, sum- 


1 Translated by Helen Waddell in Lyrics from the Chinese, 1913. 
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marizes his message, contrasts it with Christianity, traces its sources in 
part to earlier thinkers, and estimates its value and significance. Nietz- 
sche’s central doctrine is shown to be his ideal of a superior order of 
beings, the supermen, who are to be evolved at any cost either to them- 
selves or to the inferior mob. The best in Nietzsche, according to this 
author, is his scorn of cowardice (as contrasted with easy-going utili- 
tarianism) and his gospel of freedom as against mechanism. These are 
the Bross Lectures at Lake Forest College, Illinois, May, 1915, previous 
lecturers on that Foundation having been Dr. James Orr, Dr. Marcus 
Dods, Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, Dr. Josiah Royce, and three others. The 
pook begins thus: “It is related of Archbishop Benson that when he first 
made acquaintance with London society he asked in his bewilderment: 
‘What do these people believe?’ If he were alive today he would suffer 
a like astonishment, but his question would rather take the form: “What 
don’t these people believe?’ So strange is the welter of creeds and sects, 
of religions and irreligions, and moralists and immoralists, mystics, 
rationalists and realists, and even Christians, that it is hard to guess 
what nostrum may be dominant with your next-door neighbor. It may 
be a dietetic evangel, it may be an atheistic apocalypse.” Megalomania 
was one of the phases and evidences of Nietzsche’s insanity. Sending one 
of his own books to Taine, he tells the brilliant French author that it is 
“the most marvelous book ever written.” And he also declares, “I am not 
a man, I am dynamite.” He signed one of his letters, “The Crucified 
One.” Americans are familiar with that sort of bladdered self-conceit 
and ego-mania in Walt Whitman. Nietzsche says, through the lips of 
Zarathustra, “If there be a God, how could I bear not to be one? There- 
fore there is no God”; which has as much sense and force as the reason- 
ing of atheism (when it attempts to reason) usually has. Nietzsche says 
the present Kaiser understands him and his gospel of the Will to Power. 
The one name which fits Nietzsche closest and covers the most facts in 
his life and the most pages in his writing is Lunatic. He is most noted 
for bis puerile and febrile attacks on Christianity and the superficial 
snobbery of his contempt for the common man. We nominate Gilbert K. 
Chesterton to attend to this particular case of lunacy. Here is a passage 
in the “Joyful Wisdom” of Nietzsche: “Have you ever heard of a mad- 
man who on a bright morning lighted a lantern and ran to the market- 
place, calling out unceasingly: ‘I seek God! I seek God!’ As there 
were many people standing about who did not believe in God, he caused 
a great deal of amusement. ‘Why, is he lost?’ said one. ‘Has he strayed 
away like a child?’ said another. ‘Or does he keep himself hidden? ‘Is 
he afraid of us?’ ‘Has he taken a sea-voyage?’ ‘Has he emigrated?’ the 
people cried out laughingly, all in a hubbub. The insane man jumped 
into their midst and transfixed them with his glances. ‘Where is God 
gone?’ he called out. ‘I mean to tell you! We have killed him—you and 
I. We are all his murderers. But how have we done it? How were we 
able to drink up the sea? Who gave us the sponge to wipe away the 
whole horizon? What did we do when we loosened this earth from its 
sun? Whither does it now move? Whither did we move? Away from 
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all suns? Do we not dash on unceasingly? Backward, sideways, for. 
ward, in all directions? Is there still an above and below? Do we not 
stray, as through infinite nothingness? Does not empty space breathe 
upon us? Has it not become colder? Does not night come on us con- 
tinually, darker and darker? Shall we not have to light lanterns in the 
morning? Do we not hear the noise of the grave-diggers, who are bury- 
ing God? Do we not smell the divine putrefaction? For even gods 
putrefy. God is dead! God remains dead! And we have killed him! 
How shall we console ourselves, the most murderous of all murderers? 
The holiest and the mightiest that the world has hitherto possessed has 
bled to death under our knife—who will wipe the blood from us? With 
what water could we cleanse ourselves? What lustrums? What sacred 
games shall we have to devise? Is not the magnitude of this deed too 
great for us? Shall we not ourselves have to become gods merely to 
seem worthy of it? There never was a greater event—and on account 
of it, all who are born after us belong to a higher history than any history 
hitherto.’ Here the madman was silent, and looked again at his hearers. 
They also were silent, and looked at him im surprise. At last he threw 
his lantern on the ground, so that it broke in pieces and was extin- 
guished. ‘I came too early,’ he then said. ‘I am not yet at the right 
time. This prodigious event is still on its way, and is traveling—it has 
not yet reached men’s ear. Lightning and thunder need time, the light 
of the stars needs time, deeds need time, even after they are done, to be 
seen and heard. This deed is as yet farther from them than the farthest 
star—and yet they have done it!’” It is further stated that the madman 
made his way into different churches on the same day and there intoned 
his Requiem eternam deo. When led out and called to account, he always 
gave the reply: ““What are these churches now, if they are not the tombs 
and monuments of God?” Fortunately im the churches of the Living 
God there is no such nonsense uttered as the following, for example, 
from Nietzsche: “Behold this moment! From this gateway called mo- 
ment a long, eternal lane runneth backward: behind us lieth an eternity. 
Must not all that can run of things have run already through this lane? 
Must not what can happen of things have happened, have been done and 
have run past here? And if all things have happened already: what dost 
thou, dwarf, think of this moment? Must not this gateway have existed 
previously also? And are not thus all things knotted fast together that 
this moment draweth behind it all future things? Consequently—draweth 
itself as well? For what can run of things—in that long lane out there, 
it must run once more! And this slow spider creeping in the moonshine, 
and this moonshine itself, and I and thou im the gateway whisper- 
ing together, whispering of eternal things, must not we all have ex- 
isted in the past? And must not we reeur and run in that other 
lane, out there, before us, in that lomg, haunted lane—must we 
not recur eternally? Thus I spake and ever more gently. For I was afraid 
of mine own thoughts and back-thoughts.” Poor lunatic; he had reason to 
be. Max Stirner was an alleged “thinker” who said things like this: “As 
long as you believe in the truth, you do not believe in yourself, and you are 
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a servant, a religious man. Religion cannot be extirpated down to the 
ground except by antiquating and abolishing society and all that belongs 
to it.” He seems to resemble Nietzsche, but Dr. Figgis thinks Stirner 
would have jeered at Nietzsche in this fashion: “Bah! Free air, pure 
air. Get out of my sight with your Gespenster, your will to power, your 
life with a capital L, and your superman—superghost you should have 
said. You call yourself Zarathustra the ungodly, the Antichrist, the 
creator of new values, the destroyer, the immoralist. Go away! You are 
no better than the cobweb spinner of Kénigsberg and his great-aunt the 
Categorical Imperative. Your eternal recurrence, and all your talk of 
eternity, the aim of all delight, your belief in the genii of the ring, your 
finding eternity in the moment recalls to me that hoary old humbug of 
Jena who found the Absolute Idea objectified in the Russian state. As 
to your superman, he is a ghost—like all other ghosts, and your disciples 
will be slaves like the rest of their crowd. Idealists, Comtists, Liberty- 
loving atheists—all of you are no better than the Christians you despise. 
Yes, I tell you you are a Christian, like all the others, no better except 
that you have added self-deception to their vices. You think you are 
new, yet you are as much a preacher of duty as Lycurgus. Your Dionysos 
cult is religion back once more; whether you call it Dionysos or Christ, it 
is all the same, if you are to fall down in reverence. Capital letters are 
all idolatry. You even make an idol out of Life. What is Life, pray, 
that I am to fall down and worship it? I reject the monstrous slavery of 
your amor fati. Poor fellow! You have tried hard to be shocking, and 
have succeeded only in being silly. You actually talk of redemption, of 
the salvation of man. Go back to your Frau Pastorin and to Church.” 
The physicists have hoped to explain all events mathematically and to 
deduce the whole history of the world, including man, from the inevi- 
table clash of physical forces. This was the faith of Herbert Spencer, 
and was expounded in the famous words of Tyndall about the genius 
of a Shakespeare being potential in the fires of the sun. It found classical 
expression in the words of Du Bois-Reymond about getting an abstract 
account of the course of things in a few differential equations. To these 
gentlemen our author hears Nietzsche saying: “Of all the interpretations 
of the world attempted heretofore the mechanical one seems today to 
stand in the front. Apparently it has a clean conscience on its side, for 
no science believes inwardly in progress and success unless it be with 
the help of mechanical procedures. Every one knows these procedures: 
‘reason’ and ‘purpose’ are allowed to remain out of consideration as 
far as possible; it is shown that, provided a sufficient amount of 
time be allowed to elapse, everything can evolve out of everything 
else, and no one attempts to suppress his malicious satisfaction when 
the ‘apparent design in the fate’ of a plan or of the yolk of an 
egg may be traced to stress and thrust—in short, people are heartily 
glad to pay respect to this principle of profoundest stupidity, if I may 
be allowed to pass a playful remark concerning these serious mat- 
ters. Meanwhile, among the most select intellects to be found in this 
movement, some presentiment of evil, some anxiety is noticeable, as if 
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the theory had a rent in it which sooner or later might be its last. | 
mean the sort of rent which denotes the end of all balloons inflated with 
such theories. Stress and thrust themselves cannot be ‘explained’: one 
cannot get rid of the actio in distans. The belief even in the ability to 
explain is now lost, and people peevishly admit that one can only describe, 
not explain, that the dynamic interpretation of the world, with its denial] 
of ‘empty space,’ and its little agglomerations of atoms, will soon get the 
better of physicists: although in this way Dynamic is certainly granted an 
inner quality.” That sounds like sense. Dr. Figgis, in closing, names one 
respect in which he thinks Nietzsche was near the truth. He says: 
Nietzsche knew the tragedy of things. He never thought that evil was only 
an appearance, nor was suffering to him merely the creases in the eternaj 
smile of the Absolute. No facile optimism, whether of Hegel or of Rousseau, 
no blind faith in the idol of automatic progress, no romantic idealization of 
nineteenth-century enlightenment marred the clearness of his vision. He 
knew that life is tragic, and that man needs redemption. He knew, too, 
that the cost of any redemption that is worth having must be terrific. 
The price for the world’s ransom must be paid in blood. The world would 
not be worth redeeming could it be paid in any lower coinage. In this 
sense Nietzsche is at one with all that is best in Christianity, although 
he was opposed to much that masqueraded under that august title. Mod- 
ern civilization is the apotheosis of vulgarity—or was. In its gaudy and 
clamorous prosperity, with every shop-window shouting, men have mis- 
taken all their values and mixed the colors of the world. In religion 
an idol has been made of easy amiability, and for the enthralling specta- 
cle of God as Father men have substituted a pretty picture of the eternal 
grandmother. The “splendor of God” had become a tawdry oleograph, 
and a milk-and-water sentimentalism had usurped the once austere name 
of Christian piety. The reaction against Puritanism had led to a religion 
of weak good nature and the refusal of all austerity. It was against this 
that Nietzsche tilted when he attacked Strauss and denounced the shal- 
lowness of free-thinking optimists. He was right. This, at least, we in 
our generation may learn. We learn it at the cost either of our own 
service or the loss of many friends—of whom we only dare hope that we 
may be not all unworthy. The world is once more revealed to us as a 
place “of true, marvelous, inextricable courage and power, a question- 
chamber of torture by rack and fire, with no sleep among the demon 
questioners, none among the angel watchers, none among the men who 
stand or fall beside these hosts of God.” This does not make faith easy. 
It makes it strong. Deafened by the thunder of the guns and dazed by 
the spectacle of a world in ruins, many a man and woman have lost all 
faith in a God who is Love. Those who keep their faith keep it with a 
difference. No more will they cavil at the Master’s likeness of His 
Father to an austere landowner. No more will they find it hard to believe 
that Love, because it is perfect, will send not peace but a sword. Love is 
known for what it is, no sentimental wish for another’s pleasure, which 
will be changed by a show of tears, but a resolute will for his true good— 
ready to purchase that good at any cost in pain, not only to himself but 
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also to the loved one. ‘There is nothing so merciless as the mercy of 
God.’ Not all men will have religion now or at any time. But one 
great quality will come back to all religion that is real—the awe of God. 
Men have dreamed that they could love God yet cease altogether to fear 
Him. They have found that to love God without a holy fear is not pos- 
sible. In the long run Love goes, too, and self reigns alone. Nietzsche 
felt this in a dim way. He got out of the difficulty by denying God alto- 
gether. But he kept the sense of the tragic and tremendous greatness of 
life. This, he said, we are to recognize, to embrace, and even to adore— 
if we would rise to the height of freedom. Courage and a face always 
smiling, with pain not merely braved but transmuted, joy amid a universe 
which is a chamber of horrors, and life best felt as life with death lurking 
at every footfall, these were the maximums which he preached. All honor 
to him that he preached them with no hope of any reward, no gleam 
from any light behind the hill. We shall do well if we take from this 
bitter tonic its goodness, the sense of the greatness of things, the need of 
courage and a free soul, the worth of discipline, the futility of mere 
comfort-worship, and the vanity of all security that has any other anchor 
than our own soul. We Christians are the happier that we can see a 
reason for all this where Nietzsche saw none, and can say with the an- 
cient sage: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and to 
depart from evil, that is understanding.” With that wise and noble pas- 
sage from Dr. Figgis we close our review of his brilliant lectures. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Reveries of a Schoolmaster. By Francis B. Pearson. 12mo, pp. 203. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1. 


Ir is not surprising that a schoolmaster who can write such essays 
as these—so piquant and wise, and human and bright—should become 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Ohio. These thirty-one 
brief meditations are as charming as they are sensible and sug- 
gestive. The subjects are such as these: “Balking”; “Lanterns”; “Com- 
plete Living”; “Things”; “Targets”; “Sinners”; “Hoeing Potatoes”; 
“Changing One’s Mind”; “Rabbit Pedagogy”; “Grandmother”; “Make- 
Believe.” The best description is by extracts. From “Purely Pedagogical” 
we take the following without quotation marks: It was a dark, cold, rainy 
night in November. The wind whistled about the house, the rain beat 
a tattoo against the window-panes and flooded the sills. The big base- 
burner, filled with anthracite coal, was illuminating the room through its 
mica windows on all sides, and dispensing a warmth that smiled at the 
storm and cold outside. There was a book in the picture, also; and a pair 
of slippers; and a smoking-jacket; and an armchair. From the ceiling 
was suspended a great lamp that joined gloriously in the chorus of light 
and cheer. The man who sat in the armchair, reading the book, was a 
schoolmaster—a college professor to be exact. Soft music floated up from 
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below stairs as a soothing accompaniment to his reading. Subconsciously, 
as he turned the pages, he felt a pity for the poor fellows on top of freight- 
trains who must endure the pitiless buffeting of the storm. He could 
see them bracing themselves against the blasts that tried to wrest them 
from their moorings. He felt a pity for the belated traveler who tries, 
well-nigh in vain, to urge his horses against the driving rain onward 
toward food and shelter. But the leaves of the book continued to turn 
at intervals; for the story was an engaging one, and the schoolmaster 
was ever responsive to well-told stories. It was nine o’clock or after, and 
the fury of the storm was increasing. As if responding to the challenge 
outside, he opened the draft of the stove and then settled back, thinking 
he would be able to complete the story before retiring. In the midst of 
one of the many compelling passages he heard a bell toll, or imagined 
he did. Brought to check by this startling sensation, he looked back 
over the page to discover a possible explanation. Finding none, he 
smiled at his own fancy, and then proceeded with his reading. But, 
again, the bell tolled, and he wondered whether anything he had eaten 
at dinner could be held responsible for the hallucination. Scarcely had 
he resumed his reading when the bell again tolled. He could stand it 
no longer, and must come upon the solution of the mystery. Bells do 
not toll at nine o’clock, and the weirdness of the affair disconcerted him. 
The nearer he drew to the foot of the stair, in his quest for information, 
the more foolish he felt his question would seem to the members of the 
family. But the question had scarce been asked when the boy of the 
house burst forth: “Yes, been tolling for half an hour.” Meekly he 
asked: “Why are they tolling the bell?” “Child lost.” “Whose child?” 
“Little girl belonging to the Norwegians who live in the shack down there 
by the woods.” So, that was it! Well, it was some satisfaction to have 
the matter cleared up, and now he could go back to his book. He had 
noticed the shack in question, which was made of slabs set upright, with 
a precarious roof of tarred paper; and had heard, vaguely, that a gang 
of Norwegians were there to make a road through the woods to Minne 
haha Falls. Beyond these bare facts he had never thought to inquire. 
These people and their doings were outside of his world. Besides, the 
book and the cheery room were awaiting his return. But the reading 
did not get on well. The tolling bell broke in upon it and brought before 
his mind the picture of a little girl wandering about in the storm and 
erying for her mother. He tried to argue with himself that these Nor- 
wegians did not belong in his class, and that they ought to look after 
their own children. He was under no obligations to them—in fact, did 
not even know them. They had no right, therefore, to break in upon the 
serenity of his evening. But the bell tolled on. If he could have wrenched 
the clapper from out that bell, the page of his book might not have blurred 
before his eyes. As the wind moaned about the house he thought he 
heard a child crying, and started to his feet. It was inconceivable, he 
argued, that he, a grown man, should permit such incidental matters 
in life to so disturb his composure. There were scores, perhaps hundreds, 
of children lost somewhere in the world, for whom regiments of people 
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were searching, and bells were tolling, too. So why not be philosophical 
and read the book? But the words would not keep their places, and the 
page yielded forth no coherent thought. He could endure the tension no 
longer. He became a whirlwind—slamming the book upon the table, 
kicking off the slippers, throwing the smoking-jacket at random, and 
rushing to the closet for his gear. At ten o’clock he was ready—hip-boots, 
slouch-hat, rubber coat, and lantern—and went forth into the storm. Arriv- 
ing at the scene, he took his place in the searching party of about twenty 
men. They were to search the woods, first of all, each man to be responsi- 
ble for a space about two or three rods wide and extending to the road 
a half-mile distant. Lantern in hand, he scrutinized each stone and stump, 
hoping and fearing that it might prove to be the little one. In the dark- 
ness he stumbled over logs and vines, became entangled in briers and 
brambles, and often was deluged with water from trees as he came in 
contact with overhanging boughs. But his blood was up, for he was 
seeking a lost baby. When he fell full-length in the swale, he got to his 
feet the best he could and went on. Book and room were forgotten in 
the glow of a larger purpose. So for two hours he splashed and strug- 
gled, but had never a thought of abandoning the quest until the child 
should be found. At twelve o’clock they had reached the road and were 
about to begin the search in another section of the wood when the church- 
bell rang. This was the signal that they should return to the starting- 
point to hear any tidings that might have come in the meantime. Scarcely 
had they heard that a message had come from police headquarters in the 
city, and that information could be had there concerning a lost child, 
when the schoolmaster called out: “Come on, Craig!” And away went 
these two toward the barn to arouse old “Blackie” out of her slumber 
and hitch her to a buggy. Little did that old nag ever dream, even in 
her palmiest days, that she could show such speed as she developed in 
that four-mile drive. The schoolmaster was too much wrought up to 
sit supinely by and see another do the driving; so he did it himself. And 
he drove as to the manner born. The information they obtained at the 
police station was meager enough, but it furnished them a clew. A little 
girl had been found wandering about, and could be located on a certain 
street at such a number. The name of the family was not known. With 
this slender clew they began their search for the street and house. The 
map of streets which they had hastily sketched seemed hopelessly in- 
adequate to guide them in and out of by-streets and around zigzag corners. 
They had adventures a plenty in pounding upon doors of wrong houses 
and thus arousing the fury of sleepy men and sleepless dogs. One of the 
latter tore away a quarter-section of the schoolmaster’s rubber coat, and 
became so interested in this that the owner escaped with no further 
damage. After an hour filled with such experiences they finally came 
to the right house. Joy flooded their hearts as the man inside called 
out: “Yes, wait a minute.” Once inside, questions and answers flew back 
and forth like a shuttle. Yes, a little girl—about five years old—light 
hair—braided and hanging down her back—check apron. “She's the 
one—and we want to take her home.” Then the lady appeared, and said 
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it was too bad to take the little one out into such a night. But the 
schoolmaster bore her argument down with the word-picture of the 
little one’s mother pacing back and forth in front of the shack, her hair 
hanging in strings, her clothing drenched with rain and clinging to her 
body, her eyes upturned, and her face expressing the most poignant agony. 
When they left she had thus been pacing to and fro for seven hours and 
was, no doubt, doing so yet. The mother-heart of the woman could 
not withstand such an appeal, and soon she was busy in the difficult 
task of trying to get the little arms into the sleeves of dress and apron. 
Meanwhile, the two bedraggled men were on their knees striving with 
that acme of awkwardness of which only men are capable, to ensconce 
the little feet in stockings and shoes. The dressing of that child was 
worthy the brush of Raphael or the smile of angels. At three o’clock in 
the morning the schoolmaster stepped from the buggy and placed the 
sleeping baby in the mother’s arms, and only the heavenly Father knows 
the language she spoke as she crooned over her little one. As the school- 
master wended his way homeward, cold, hungry, and worn, he was 
buoyant in spirit to the point of ecstasy. But he was chastened, for he had 
stood upon the Mount of Transfiguration and knew as never before that 
the mission of the schoolmaster is to find and restore the lost child 
From the essay “Psychological” we take the following: “I had occasion 
or, rather, I took occasion at one time to punish a boy with a fair degree 
of severity (may the Lord forgive me), and now | know that in so doing 
I was guilty of a grave error. What I interpreted as misconduct was but 
a straining at his leash in an effort to extricate himself from the incubus 
of the negative self-feeling. He was, and probably is, a dull fellow and 
realized that he could not cope with the other boys in the school studies, 
and so was but trying to win some notice in other fields of activity. To 
him notoriety was preferable to obscurity. If I had only been wise I 
would have turned his inclination to good account and might have helped 
him to self-mastery, if not to the mastery of algebra. He yearned for the 
emotion of elation, and I was trying to perpetuate his emotion of sub- 
jection. If Methuselah had been a schoolmaster he might have attained 
proficiency by the time he reached the age of nine hundred and sixty-eight 
years if he had been a close observer, a close student of methods, and had 
been willing and able to profit by his own mistakes. Friend Virgil says 
something like this: ‘They can because they think they can,’ and I heartily 
concur. Some one tells us that Kent in ‘King Lear’ got his name from 
the Anglo-Saxon word can and he was aptly named, in view of Virgil’s 
statement. But can I cause my boys and girls to think they can? Why, 
most assuredly, if I am any sort of teacher. Otherwise I ought to be deal- 
ing with inanimate things and leave the school work to those who can. I 
certainly can help young folks to shift from the emotion of subjection to 
the emotion of relation. I had a puppy that we called Nick and thought 
I’d like to teach him to go up-stairs. When he came to the first stair he 
cried and cowered and said, in his language, that it was too high and 
that he could never do it. So, in a soothing way, I quoted Virgil at him 
and placed his front paws upon the step. Then he laughed a bit and said 
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the step wasn’t as high as the moon, after all. So I patted him and called 
him a brave little chap, and he gained the higher level. Then we rested 
for a bit and spent the time in being glad, for Nick and I had read our 
‘Pollyanna’ and had learned the trick of gladness. Well, before the day was 
over that puppy could go up the stairs without the aid of a teacher, and 
a gladder dog never was. If I had taken as much pains with that boy as 
I did with Nick I’d feel far more comfortable right now, and the boy would 
have felt more comfortable both then and after. O schoolmastering! How 
many sins are committed in thy name! I succeeded with the puppy, but 
failed with the boy. A boy does not go to school to study algebra, but 
studies algebra to learn mastery. I know this now, but did not know it 
then, more’s the pity! I had another valuable lesson in this phase of 
pedagogy the day my friend Vance and I sojourned to Indianapolis to call 
upon Mr. Benjamin Harrison, who had somewhat recently completed his 
term as President of the United States. We were fortified with ample 
and satisfactory credentials and had a very fortunate introduction; but 
for all that we were inclined to walk softly into the presence of greatness, 
and had a somewhat acute attack of negative self-feeling. However, after 
due exchange of civilities, we succeeded somehow in preferring the request 
that had brought us into his presence, and Mr. Harrison’s reply served 
to reassure us. Said he: ‘Oh, no, boys, I couldn’t do that; last year I 
promised Bok to write some articles for his journal, and I didn’t have any 
fun all summer.’ His two words, ‘boys’ and ‘fun,’ were the magic ones that 
caused the tension to relax and generated the emotion of elation. We 
then sat back in our chairs and, possibly, crossed our legs—I can’t be 
certain as to that. At any rate, in a single sentence this man had made 
us his co-ordinates and caused the negative self-feeling to vanish. Then for 
a good half-hour he talked in a familiar way about great affairs, and in 
a style that charmed. He told us of a call he had the day before from 
David Starr Jordan, who came to report his experience as a member of 
the commission that had been appointed to adjudicate the controversy 
between the United States and England touching seal-fishing in the Bering 
Sea. It may be recalled that this commission consisted of two Americans, 
two Englishmen, and King Oscar of Sweden. Mr. Harrison told us quite 
frankly that he felt a mistake had been made in making up the commission, 
for, with two Americans and two Englishmen on the commission, the sole 
arbiter in reality was King Oscar, since the other four were reduced to 
the plane of mere advocates; but, had there been three Americans and two 
Englishmen, or two Americans and three Englishmen, the function of all 
would have been clearly judicial. Suffice it to say that this great man 
made us forget our emotion of subjection, and so made us feel that he 
would have been a great teacher, just as he was a great statesman.” A 
stimulating, refreshing, and beguiling book. 
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The New Archeological Discoveries and Their Bearing Upon the New 
Testament and Upon the Life and Times of the Primitive Church. 
By Campen M. Cosern, D.D., Litt. D., Thoburn Chair of English Bible 
and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College. 8vo, pp. xxxiv+698. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, cloth, $3, net. 


Recent Explorations in Palestine and Kadesh-Barnea. By Campen M. 
Cosern, D.D., Litt. D. Meadville, Pa: The Collegiate Publishing 
Company. Price, cloth, $1. 


Dr. Copern is an archeologist of high repute. He knows how to 
appreciate the work of co-laborers in a difficult field and to set their con- 
tributions in a proper context. His interest in both these volumes is to 
show how archzology illuminates the Scriptures. His earlier work passes 
in review the explorations in the Holy Land up to the year 1916. The 
investigations have a significant bearing upon the Old Testament and the 
early civilization of Palestine. There was a unity of culture throughout 
the entire land almost equal to that of Babylonia and Egypt. There was 
further no collapse of civilization when the Israelites entered the land, 
while the literary skill of the ancient inhabitants was of a high order. 
The verdict of the Scriptures has been strikingly confirmed concerning 
the polytheism, brutality, and licentiousness of the Canaanitish religion. 
Part II consists of a graphic recital of Dr. Cobern’s discovery of Kadesh- 
Barnea. This was the place of springs, where the law of the Ten Words 
was administered by Moses, and where the Israelites encamped before 
setting out on the last stage of their journey to the land of milk and 
honey. He is one of the very few who had the good fortune to drink from 
the copious waters where in ancient times the chosen hosts had been re- 
freshed. Others who enjoyed this rare privilege were Seetzer, Rowlands, 
Robinson, and H. Clay Trumbull. This little book contains a wealth of 
information and deserves careful study. The larger volume certainly does 
credit to the author. He here does for the New Testament what Dr. 
Barton in “Archzology and the Bible” so well did for the Old Testament. 
The story is very readable and throws light from many angles on the 
pages of the New Testament and on the life of the early Church. What 
is contained only in learned treatises and accessible to the few is now 
popularized with exact scholarship and placed within the reach of all 
Bible students. The pictures of the leading New Testament scholars 
which face pages 32 and 356 recall the loss sustained in the deaths of 
James Hope Moulton and Caspar René Gregory, whose lives were sac- 
rificed in this tragic world-war. There is a pleasing Introduction to the 
volume by Professor E. Naville. We, however, take exception to his 
statement that “most Biblical scholars are still tied down to the methods 
of the destructive criticism.” Such an assertion is very misleading as 
we think of scholars like Driver, G. A. Smith, R. W. Rogers, Moulton, 
Deissmann, Gregory, who not only accept the results of critical learning, 
but have done considerable constructive work. Dr. Cobern divides his 
volume into two parts, the first dealing with the Greek papyri and other 
manuscripts as they bear on the New Testament, while the second part 
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considers the monuments, inscriptions and other ancient remains with 
especial reference to the Primitive Church. This comprehensive program 
is finely carried out in seven long chapters. The discussions are illus- 
trated by extensive quotations from the relevant literature and by numer- 
ous reproductions of inscriptions, tombs, temples, papyrus letters, 
churches, etc. The romance of archeology is an attractive subject and 
justice is done to it in these pages. It was by an accident that Grenfell 
and Hunt came on their most amazing find at Tebtunis. One of the dig- 
gers became disgusted when day after day nothing but crocodiles ap- 
peared, until finally one of the workmen was so angered that he flung the 
mummy of a baby crocodile upon a rock and broke it in pieces. It was 
then discovered that it was stuffed with papyri on which were written 
fragments of ancient classics, royal] ordinances, contracts, private letters, 
over two thousand years old. By similar accident Tischendorf met with 
the famous Sinaitic Manuscript in the Convent of St. Catherine. Under 
circumstances of unexpectedness, W. Hogarth, while excavating at 
Ephesus, discovered one of the rarest treasure-troves, consisting of thou- 
sands of charms, brooches, pendants, and other objects in bronze, ivory, 
crystal, enameled wood, gold, and electrum. “I have known Dr. Petrie to 
forget both dinner and supper in the excitement of strange discoveries.” 
Oxyrhynchus is a name to conjure with, because almost all the ancient 
fragments of the newly discovered New Testament have come from this 
site. Chapter 1 reviews the modern discoveries of papyri and their sig- 
nificance. It is a fact hardly credible that up till within twenty-five 
years ago the language of the New Testament was regarded by scholars 
as peculiarly a sacred Greek. Now the papyri and inscriptions testify 
that it was really the language of the common people and that there are 
only about fifty words which belong distinctively to the New Testament. 
But herein is its uniqueness. “The New Testament is as different from 
the papyri in its charm and spiritual elevation as from the ancient 
classics. It used the common language of its day, but it glorified and 
spiritualized it.” This is gratifying and harmonizes with the entire mis- 
sion of Christianity, which, in the first century as well as in the twentieth, 
has always transfigured every phase of thought and life. Chapter 3 is 
on “Ancient New Testaments Recently Discovered,” and deals with frag- 
ments which were written upon skins, papyrus, parchment, and pieces of 
broken pottery, dating from the third to the sixth centuries. The worst- 
written copies are of particular value because they represent unofficial 
sources and indicate that the New Testament was the Bible of the poor. 
Among other finds are Syriac, Coptic, and Latin New Testaments, as well 
as ancient translations into other languages. They all confirm the exact- 
ness of the original New Testament text. The next chapter considers 
the primitive Christian documents which have been recently discovered. 
Among them are the Logia of Jesus, the gospel and revelation of Peter, 
and other apocryphal gospels, apocalypses, and apologies, like the apol- 
ogy of Aristides, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Didache, and a fragment 
of a lost gospel from the third century. There are also extracts from 
ancient Christian sermons, prayers, amulets, Christian hymns, private 
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and Official letters of early Christians, liturgical fragments, and Biblical 
quotations. The conclusion is worth quoting: “It would be safe to say 
that if every New Testament in the world should be destroyed and with 
them all the writings of the ancient fathers, such as Tertullian and 
Justin Martyr, Eusebius and Jerome, a very large collection of the most 
precious texts of the New Testament, expressing every vital doctrine and 
experience of Christianity, might still be gathered from these newly found 
papyri and other inscriptions written by poor and often nameless Chris. 
tians of the first six centuries.” Part II is divided into three chapters, 
which are of exceptional value in furnishing information, at once accu- 
rate and vivid, of the customs and ideals which confronted Christianity 
in the early centuries. “Modern civilization is not chiefly a matter of 
better inventions but of better morals.” This distinction is impressively 
illustrated by the graves and buried cities recently unearthed. The sig- 
nificance of the social changes wrought by Christianity is seen in the fact 
that very few Christian inscriptions contain the words “slave” or “freed- 
man,” which are constantly seen on pagan gravestones. Instead, the 
former slaves were given the new name “alumnus,” which means foster 
child. Another fact is that, while the Egyptian religion was practically 
unaffected by the Asiatic and Syrian cults of Adonis, Cybele, Mithra, 
except that the Egyptian gods were renamed, this faith yielded unre- 
servedly to the new ideals and theology of Christianity. Among the 
famous cities mentioned in the New Testament from whose ruins new 
light has come are Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Rome, the Galatian cities of 
Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, as well as the cities of Tarsus, Damascus, Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Antioch, Cyprus, Cesarea. We can only mention 
these names and must refer the reader to the volume for enlightening 
discussions. The last chapter conclusively demonstrates the influence 
of the gospel, both as a teaching and a life, in contrast to the pagan 
religions which had run their course and were confessedly without effi- 
cacy. It is interesting to note that while the extremes of society, consist- 
ing of the rich and poor, were in a state of fearful corruption, “the middle 
classes retained self-respect and honor and family love and a sense of 
sympathy with the poor and opprest.” Another noteworthy fact borne 
out by the Jewish literature which influenced the theological and ethical 
thought of Palestine in the first century is that many of the best pro- 
ductions were written in Galilee, which is here proved to have been the 
home of the religious seer and mystic. Its bearing on the study of the 
Gospels has much significance. The papyri further testify that “the early 
Christian centuries were creative. The whole civilized earth throbbed 
with a sudden liberated energy. It seemed as if a new intellectual 
dynamic had been injected into the blood of the race.” The student of 
the Acts and the rest of the New Testament has no difficulty in under- 
standing the primal cause of this mighty renaissance. His conclusions 
are further confirmed by the latest labors of the archeologist. What are 
some of the results obtained? For the first time we are able to read 
references to Jesus and the early Christians centuries older than anything 
previously known. New light has come on the literary, economic, social, 
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and religious conditions of the poorer classes of the first century. The 
protherhood sentiment among the early believers profoundly impressed 
the non-Christians. The best teaching and practice as revealed in the 
ancient heathen writings are spiritually poverty-stricken in comparison 
with that found in the New Testament Gospels and letters in which, in the 
words of a recently recovered Festal Letter of Athanasius, “are springs 
of salvation, so that he who is athirst may be filled with the oracles in 
them.” All who study these immortal writings will find in Dr. Cobern’s 
volume a treasure of learning and light. 


The Wicked John Goode. By Horace W. Scanpirn. 12mo, pp. 208. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


A NARRATIVE, true in every particular, of almost incredible depravity, 
degradation, and squalor; and of a yet more unbelievable rescue and 
reformation. One more of the miraculous transformations by Power 
Divine, with which the Christian centuries are ablaze from the days of the 
apostles until now. The age of miracles is not past. Miracles are hap- 
pening under the eyes of all who care to “come and see.” Here is a man 
who was bad and vile from childhood, wicked and dirty, mean and nasty, 
—criminal every way, clear on into middle life; and until patient and 
persistent Christian love took hold of him and made a man of him. A 
product of the foul underworld becomes a child of the Light. He is now 
one of the leaders of the famous Bowery Mission. The introduction is 
by Thomas Mott Osborne. As we close this book there comes back to us 
from years ago a story of “The Pit Man” which we once used in a sermon. 
We reproduce it as memory gives it to us. There was once a man whose 
working hours were spent in a coal-mine, away from dry air and bright 
sun. Going down in the morning and coming up only toward night, he 
knew little of any other sort of existence. It was almost as if he had been 
born and lived always in that grimy, slimy hole underground. For more 
than twenty years, boy and man, he had drudged down there in the dirt 
and the dark and the damp, harnessed at first on all fours to a car, and 
later promoted to the dignity of standing on his hind legs and monoto- 
nously striking the point of a pick-ax into the gallery walls. Crooked, 
stunted, and smutty-faced, he and his fellow subterranean drudges, with 
tongues of the fire of the pit aflame on their foreheads, looked more like 
demons or gnomes than like men; and this particular man was so dwarfed, 
so far inferior to the rest in stature, shape, and appearance that they 
called him in a coarse phrase “Squatty the Runt.” One divinely beautiful, 
heavenly day a manly gentleman, clean, white, erect, came down the shaft 
into the pit and told “Squatty the Runt” of beautiful things and places 
outside of coal-mines and nearer the sky. Presently the spotless gentle- 
man took this coal-blackened runt up the shaft into the dazzling surprise 
of noonday; showed him the sunny world and in the near foreground the 
gentleman’s little yellow-haired five-year-old at play on the flowery turf. 
The little innocent, unafraid of the man’s grimy ugliness, drew near and 
gave him a daisy, asked if he knew who made it, and, when he said “No,” 
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she said “God.” Now God had never been named to this son of his except 
in the blasphemous oaths of ignorant, vulgar, brutish, and obscene men. 
It was every way a strange experience that befell him that day. Look 
at that earth-worm of a man, living the life of a mere human grub and 
beetle, suddenly pulled out of his hole in the ground and set in a new 
scene, and made aware of a new world visible and invisible. Consider 
what he became aware of. The white-and-gold daisies with a white-and- 
gold child among them; the sunshine splendid on gay daisies and glad 
child; the God whom the child named to the man as Maker of daisies 
(Maker also of the sunlight and of child-souls), and over all the glittering 
clean heavens! What a new world for him! In and by this radiant en- 
vironment, he found himself suddenly in the center of a needle bath of 
unfamiliar vitalizing influences which pricked him softly on every side 
and gave his soul a tingling sense of being washed; whereby that emerald 
carpet of daisy-starred grass became richer footing than a field of the 
cloth of gold. With a sinless little lass as usher and go-between, this 
grimy man of the dingy pit made acquaintance in one and the same hour, 
by face-to-face meeting and name-introduction, with the wondrous world 
and more wonderful World-Builder; spiritually sensing things stowed aloft 
in the heights of heaven—fair, pure, and sacred—as well as things stored 
and stirring below on ground-and-grass-level, fair, pure, and sacred, in 
the sweet heart of innocence; with something in common perceptible be- 
tween the blue sky he looked up to and the blue eyes that looked up to him; 
his instant and tender sense of the holiness of beauty shot through with 
a thrilling sense of the immanent beauty of holiness—for the fair and 
the pure are alike lovely, and affiliate with each other close and congenial. 
High and low we perceive the beautiful and the holy superimposing and 
interlacing as upper and lower eye-lashes lie together on the face of a sleep- 
ing babe, and the movements of the beautiful and the holy in the universe 
unveil between them the Divine Spirit as the opening of eye-lids discloses 
the human soul. And now, says the story, it was thenceforth impossible for 
this awakened and informed and quickened man, enfranchised by new 
knowledge, to descend to his old life. Never again could he put up with 
that filthy and sordid black hole in the ground. So he traded off darkness 
for daylight, dirty drippings for the pure distillations of the sky. This 
poor, degraded, downcast wretch, who scarcely knew that he had a mind, 
so little had it been taught and enlightened, nor had so much as heard that 
anybody has a soul, came up to levels of sun-brightness, flower-fragrance, 
bird-warble, child-prattle, and the life that moves between the ground 
and the heavens. And he lived a great life after that, says the story— 
a life aspiring, erect, forceful, beauteous, bounteous, and grand. The les- 
son is too obvieus for amplification, almost too plain for statement. If 
anybody among us has been living the pit life, dark and debased, it is 
time for such to get on top of the earth and live henceforth as befits 
the protégés of heaven and the darling children of the Most High, sons 
and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. The man whose story is in 
the book we are noticing made some such ascent from life in a dark, dirty 
hole to life on the clean, bright, sunlit, happy level of godliness. 
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The Greater Men and Women of the Bible. Edited by James Hastrnos, D.D. 
Volumes Five and Six; 8vo, pp. viii+-443, x +441. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, subscription rates each $2, net; sepa- 
rately, $3, net. 


Tue four volumes of this series devoted to the Old Testament were 
noticed in the Mernopist Review of May, 1916. The remaining two 
volumes now noticed are taken up with the New Testament gallery. 
No mention is made of Peter, John, and Paul, but they were the greatest 
men of the New Testament and call for consideration on a much larger 
scale. And yet without the greater men and women, the three foremost 
leaders of the Apostolic Church could not have accomplished quite as 
much. What is said of Silas the Reliable applies to these co-workers. 
. “Silas glides about in the dim background of the Acts. He is named 
only when some circumstance arises which makes it necessary, and he 
is never mentioned save in company with some one else. He is apparently 
a secondary character, playing a subordinate part in the stupendous 
endeavor to evangelize the Gentile world. Yet his is by no means an 
expressionless personality, and his work as an edifier of his brethren 
lifts him out of the group of the unknown, and makes him something 
more to us than simply a name.” Then follows this delicious quotation 
from F. W. Boreham, whose essays should be better known: “It is horribly 
vexatious to be next door to greatness. An old proverb tells us that a 
miss is as good as a mile; but, like most proverbs, it is as false as false 
can be. A mile is ever so much better than a miss.” And another from 
Mary Slessor of Calabar, a book of genuine human interest and accom- 
plishment: “Blessed the man and woman who is able to serve cheerfully 
in the second rank—a big test.” Editor Hastings has rendered a real 
service in assembling the best that has been written about these men 
and women and in making us better acquainted with them. The extensive 
quotations are used as illustrations, so that the volumes are by no means 
a compilation but original discussions and expositions. Here is a sample 
of the way to use history: “Many a public man whose life is a constant 
battle finds a balm for all his wounds and a refuge from all his cares 
in the love which welcomes him the moment he crosses the threshold 
of his own home. But Herod the great never knew that earthly paradise 
which is created by the mutual love of husband and wife, of parents 
and children. Like Henry the Eighth, whom he greatly resembled, he 
had many wives, and Josephus’ story of his domestic feuds is one of 
the most sordid records of crime which have come down from ancient 
times.” Here is a fine argument for the originality of John’s Gospel: 
“We do not commonly remember, it costs us an effort to remember, how 
very largely we are indebted to the Fourth Gospel for our conceptions 
of the chief personages who bear a part in the evangelical history, when 
these conceptions are most distinct. If we analyze the source of our 
information, we find again and again that, while something is told us 
about a particular person in the other Gospels, yet it is Saint John who 
gives those touches to the portrait which make him stand out with his 
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own individuality as a real, living, speaking man. The other evangelists 
will record a name or perhaps an incident. Saint John will add one or 
two sayings, and the whole person is instinct with life. The character 
flashes out in half a dozen words. Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” Mere literary tests are apt to become mechanical, 
Sympathy with the purpose of the writer is an indispensable condition 
of trustworthy criticism and only thus can we arrive at accurate con- 
clusions. The pastoral epistles have been one of the storm centers of 
New Testament scholarship. Here is the reply to the charge of forgery, 
as final as the facts will permit: “Forgery stumbles, not when it sets itself 
deliberately to delineate character, but when character is not so much 
carefully outlined as taken for granted and made the groundwork (almost 
invisible) of the superstructure. And if we can discover in these letters 
a character consistent with itself and with its circumstances, if a score 
of delicate suggestions make us feel that we are dealing with a living 
man, who is being dealt with by one stronger than himself, whose words 
vibrate with the personal element, then we feel that we have got into 
that atmosphere in which the mere literary actor and the forger cannot 
live, and we gain a new evidence that these two letters are rightly entitled 
the first and second epistles of Paul the apostle to Timothy.” Some of 
the characters are introduced for purposes of warning. Among them are 
the three Herods, Caiaphas, Judas, Felix, Festus, Bernice, Simon the 
sorcerer. Other characters are brought before us, with whom it is a 
pleasure to associate. They are Andrew, John the Baptist, Mary the 
Virgin, Martha, Mary, Simon of Cyrene, Cornelius, Dorcas, Matthew, Luke, 
Lydia, Phebe, Silas, and many others. The chapter on Barnabas deals 
with the Bible view of life and deserves quoting: “Scripture narratives 
are remarkable for the frankness with which they tell the faults of the 
best men. This has nothing in common with the cynical spirit in his- 
torians, of which this age has seen eminent examples, which fastens upon 
the weak places in the noblest natures, like a wasp on bruises in the 
ripest fruit, and delights in showing how all goodness is imperfect, that 
it may suggest that none is genuine. Nor has it anything in common 
with that dreary melancholy—which also has its representatives among 
us—which sees everywhere only failures and fragments of men, and has 
no hope of ever attaining anything beyond the common average of excel- 
lence. But Scripture frankly confesses that all its noblest characters 
have fallen short of unstained purity, and with boldness of hope as great 
as its frankness teaches the weakest to aspire to, and the most sinful 
to expect, perfect likeness to a perfect Lord. It is a mirror which gives 
back all images without distortion.” The New Testament offers the best 
aid of all literature to the development of good character. The same is 
true in somewhat lesser measure of the Old Testament. The preacher 
will thus be doing a much needed work if he interprets the lives therein 
recorded with such modern applications as befit each case. He will receive 
substantial help for such a pulpit ministry from these excellent volumes 
of Bible study. P 








